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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



It ie now more tbaa forty years since the materials for a History o( 
tlie Italian Schools of Painting were collected by Herr Eugler of 
Berlio, a gentleman of high reputation among the German Art- 
critics who, at that time, led the way Id ardour and thoroughnesii 
of investigation. These materials were first preaenlcd by Jiim to the 
German public in 1837, under the title of ' Handbook of the History 
of Painting from the Age of Constantlne to the Present Times.' 
In 1841 an Eugilsh translation by a Lady, edited by Sir Charleu 
Eaatlake, was published in this country. This supplied a need 
which the increasing attention to the history of Painting, and 
especially the new and growing interest in the early Italian schools, 
had made apparent. In 1847 a fresh edition of the German work 
appeared, especially enriched with a fuller description of the Cata- 
comb wall-paintings, and of the early Christian tnosaics, by the 
pen of Dr. Jacob Burckhanlt, This, in its turn, with the revision 
of Sir Charles Eaatlake, assumed an English form, appeared as a 
second edition in 1851, and was succeeded by a third edition in 
1855, which has renmined the chief guide of the English traveller 
in Italy. 

In no department of history, however, have more important 
changes and additions been made, auring the hut twenty yctrs, than 
in that of the Italian schools of Painting. The results are shown in 
numerous and remarkable accessions lo the National Gallery of 
England, and also in the gradually correcting nomenclature which 
is taking place in all collections of the old masters. Eugler'ii 
Handbook, therefore, though embodying much that is permanent. 
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bad ceased to represent the standard knowledge of the dajr. A 
new edition, with considerable alterations and extensions, is now 
presented to the public, llie fresh matter imported into it, as well 
as the corrections of the old text, are derived chiefly from two 
sources : — firstly, from the five volumes of the * History of Painting 
in Italy,* hitherto published by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
whose researches have, in many respects, created a revolution in the 
history of early Art, but who, however, stop, for the present, short 
of some of the greatest names of the Cinque-cento ; and secondly, 
from the careful notes by the late Sir Charles Eastlake, collected 
during his frequent visits to Italy. The valuable memoranda of the 
late Mr. Miindler also, as embodied in the * Cicerone for Italy,' a 
work compiled by Dr. Jacob Burckhardt, edited by Dr. v. Zahu, 
and translated by Mrs. A. H. Clough, have been consulted. 

It remains only to be said that the original notes to Kuglcr's 
Handbook, supplied by Sir Charles L. Eastlake, and designated by 
the signature " Ed.,** will now be recognised, when not embodied in 
the text, by the initials C. L. E« 



Loinx>N, May 1874. 



PREFACE BT SIE CHARLES L. EASTLAKE TO 
riBST ENGLISH EDITION. 



In traciDg the historj of Painting and the different character of its 
schooU, we find that an equal measure of the world'd approbation 
baa been Bometimeg awarded to productions apparently opposite in 
their style and aim. This is not to be explained by ihe variety of 
tastes in connoiBBenra ; for, allowing for all individual and peculiai 
predilections, the approbatioD in queation may be admitted to be 
nniversaL I'his adiniasion supposes the existence uf some less 
mutable criterion ; and it is therefore important to inquire what are 
its grounds. 

Considered generally, the Arts are assumed to have a common 
character and end : this principle is, however, too vague and unde- 
fined to meet the question we have started. Tbe opjiosite process 
— the discrimination of the different means by which a common 
end is arrived at — will be found to lead to more definite and in- 
telligible results. In all the Fine Arts some eiternal attraction, 
some element of beauty, is the vehicle of mental pleasure or moral 
interest ; but in considering the special form, or means, of any one 
of tbe Arts, as distinguished from the rest, the eicellence of each 
will be found not to arise from the qualities which it possesses in 
common with its rivals, but from those qualitits which are peculiar 
to itself. 

We thus comprehend why various schools have attained great 
celebrity in spite of certain defects. It is because their defects are 
generally such as other modes of expression could easily and better 
supply : their excellences, on the contrary, are their own, and not to 
be attained except in the form of art proper to thetn. Such es- 
callencea constitute what may be called SpEcific Stilk, 

Accordingly, it may always be assumed that pictures of acknow- 
ledged merit, of whatever school, owe their reputation to the 
b 2 
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Ik tracing the history of Painting and tlie different character of Us 
schools, we find that an equal measure of the world's approbation 
has been Bometimes awarded to productions npparentlj oppMtte In 
their style and aim. This is not to he explained by the variety of 
tastes in counotBseurs ; Tot, allowing for all individual and peculiar 
predilections, the approbation in question may be admitted to be 
universaL lliis admission supposes the existence of some less 
mutable criterion ; and It is therefore important to inquire what are 
its grounds. 

Considered generally, the Arts are assumed to have a common 
character and end : this principle is, however, too Tague and unde- 
fined to meet the question we have started. The opposite process 
— the discrimination of the different means hy which a common 
end is arrived at — wilt be found to lead to more definite and in- 
telligible results. In all the Fine Arts some external attraction, 
some element of beauty, is the vehicle of mental pleasure or moral 
interest i but in considering the special form, or means, of any one 
of the Arts, as distinguiEhed from the rest, the excellence of each 
will be found not to arise from the qualities which it possesses in 
common with its rivals, but from those qualities which are peculiar 
to itself. 

We thus comprehend why various schools have attained great 
oelebrity in spllo of certain defects. It is because their defects are 
generally such as other modes of expression could easily and better 
■apply : their excellences, on the contrary, are their own, and not to 
be attained except in the form of art proper to tbem. Such ex- 
cellences constitute what may he called Specific Stilk. 

Accordingly, it may always be assumed that pictures of acknow- 
ledged merit, of whatever school, owe their repatation to the 
b 2 
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PREFACE BY SIR CHARLES L. EASTLAKE TO 
FIRST ENGLISH EDITION. 



Ik tiacing the history of Fainting and the different chamcleT of its 
Khoote, we find that sn equal measure of the world's approixition 
has been BametiiDes awarded to productions Apparently oppMlte ia 
their style and aim. This ie not to be explained by the Tarioty of 
tastee ia coDuoiBsears ; for, allowing for all individual and peculiar 
predilectiODs, the approbation in question may be admitted to be 
nnireraaL 1'hU admission supposes the existence vf some less 
mutable criterion ; and it ia therefore importaut lu inquire what are 
its grounds. 

Considered generally, the Arts are assumed to have a common 
character and end : this principle is, however, Uxt vague and unde- 
fined to meet the question we have started. The opposite process 
— the discrimination of the different means by whibh a common 
end is arrived at — will be found to lead to more definite and in- 
telligible results. In all the Fine Arts some external attraction, 
some element of beauty, is the vehicle of mental pleasure or moral 
interest ; but in considering the special form, or means, of any one 
of the Arts, as distinguished from iha rest, the excellence of each 
will be found not to arise from the qualities which it possesses in 
common with its rivals, but from those qualities which are peculiar 
to itself. 

We thus comprehend why various schools have attained great 
celebrity in spite of certain defects. It is because their defects are 
generally sncb as other modes of expression could easily and better 
supply : their excellences, on the contrary, are their own, and not to 
be attained except in the form cf art proper to them. Such ex- 
cellences conBtitut« what may be called Specific Stilb, 

Accordingly, it may always be assumed that pictures of acknow- 
ledged merit, of vluitever school, owe their reputation to the 
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PEEFACE BY 8IK CHAELES L. EA8TLAKE TO 
FIK8T ENGLISH EDITION. 



Ih tracing the history of FaiDting and the difTerent charBcler of its 
schools, we find that sn equal measure of the norld'd approbation 
has beeo sometimee awarded to productions nppareutly opposite itk 
their «t;le and &iia. This is not to be explained by the variety of 
tastes m concoisBenrs ; for, allowing for all individual and peculiar 
predilectioDB, the approbation in question niaj be admitted to be 
uaireraaL lliis admtsaion supposes the existence of some less 
molabia criterion ; and it is therefore important to inquire what are 
its grounds. 

Considered generally, the Arts are assumed to have a common 
(jiaract«r and end : this principle is, however, loo vague and unde- 
fined to meet the question we have started. The opposite process 
— tha discrimination of the difTerent means by whibh a common 
end is arrived at — will be found to lead to more definite and in- 
telligible results. In all the Fine Arts some eslernal attraction, 
some element of beauty, is the vehicle of mental pleasure or moral 
interest; but in considering the special furin, or means, of any one 
of the Arts, as diatinguiehed from the rest, the excellence of each 
will be found not to arise from the qualities which it poaseBsea in 
common with its rivals, but from those qualities which are peculiar 
to itself. 

We thus comprehend why various schools have attained great 
celebrity in spite of certain defects, it is because their defects are 
generally such as other modes of expression could easily and better 
supply : their excellences, on the contrary, are their own, and not to 
be attained except in the form of art proper to them. Such es- 
cellences constitute what may he called Sfecifio Stilk. 

Accordingly, it may always be assumed that pictures of acknow- 
ledged merit, of whatever school, owe their repniation to the 
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display of qualities that belong to the art of Painting. In 
histories of painting these merits are often attempted to be conveyed 
in words, and the mode in which language endeavours to give an 
equivalent for the impressions produced by a picture is at once 
an illustration of the above principles. The changes of time, of 
motion, the imagined interchange of speech, the comparison with 
things not present — all facts beyond the scope of a silent, stjitionarj-, 
and immutable Art— are resorted to without scruple in describing 
pictures; and yet the description does not therefore strike us as 
untrue. It will immediately be seen that the same liberty is 
allowable and necessary when representation enters into rivalry* with 
description. The eye has its own poetry ; and as the mute lan- 
guage of nature in its gimultaneoM effect (the indisi)ensable con- 
dition of hannony) protluces impressions which words restricted 
to mere succession can but imperfectly embody, so the finest 
qualities of the formative arts are those which language cannot 
adequately convey.* On the same grounds it must be apparent that 
a servile attention to the letter of description, such as accuracy of 
historic details, exactness of costume, &c., are not essential in them- 
selves, but are valuable only in proportion as they assist the purix)ses 
of the art, or produce an effect on the imagination. This may 
sufficiently explain why an inattention to these jwints, on the part 
of great {minters (and poets, as compared with mere historians), has 
interfered so little with their reputation. In this instance, whilo 
the powers of Painting are opposed to those of languajie generally, 
they are, on the same principle, distinguished in many res[K'cts from 
those of Poetry ; and in like manner, if we suppose a comi>arison 
with Sculpture, or with any other imitative art, the strength of 
Painting will still be found to consist in the attributes proper tt> 
itself. Of those attributes, some may be more prominent in one 
school, some in another ; but they are all valued in projwrtion as 
they are characteristic — because, in short, the results are unattainable 
in the same perfection by any other means. 

The principle here dwelt on with regard to Painting is equally 
applicable to all the Fine Arts : each art, as such, is raised by raising 
its characteristic qualities ; each displays those means of expression in 
which its rivals are deficient, in order to oomi)ensate for those in which 
its rivals surpass it. The principle extends even to the rivalry of the 
formative Arts generally with nature. The absence of sound, and of 
progressive action, is supplied by a more significant, mute, and momen- 
tary appearance. The arrangement which, apparently artless, fixes 

♦ Sec Lessing's *Laokoon.* Compare Harris, 'Three Treatises,' London, 
1744. 
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the attention on imixiTtant points, the emphasis on eesential as opposed 
to adventitionB qualities, the power of selecting expressive Tormt, ol 
aiTe8tiD<; evanecccnt beauties, are nil prerugaiives and reaourcea bj 
means of tthich a feeble imitation successfully contends even with its 
great archetype. As this selection and adaptation are the qunlities in 
which imitation, as opposed to oatnre, is strong, so any appioacb to 
literal rivalry is, as usual, in danger of betraying comparative weak- 
ness. Cuuld the imitation of living objects, for example, in Painting 
or in Sculpture, be carried to absolute deception as regards their nisre 
surface, we should only be the more retninded that life and motion 
were wantin;;. Ou the other hand, relative completeness, or that 
consistency of convention which auggesta no want — the test of style 
— is aitaiuabie in the minuter as well os in the larger view of 
nature, and may be found in some of the Dutch as well as in 
the Italian masters. Even the elements of beauty, incompatible as 
they might seem to be with the subjecta commonly treated by the 
Dutch, are found to reside in chaim of colour, tone, chiaroscuro, and 
in other qualities. 

The rivalry of the Arts with Nature thus suggests the definition 
of their general style. The rivalry of Art with Art points out their 
tpecific ityle. Both relate to the meani. The end of the Arts is 
defined not only by their general nature, but by the consideration to 
whom they are addnaed. The necessity of appealing, directly or 
indirectly, to human sympathies, as distinguished from those asso- 
ciations and impressions which are the result of partial or peculiar 
study, tends to correct an exaggerated and exclusive attention to 
specilic style, inasmuch as the end in question is more or less 
common to all the Fine Arta. The Genius of Painting mignt award 
the palm to Titian, but human beings would he more interested with 
the productions of Baphatl. The claims of the different schools 
are thus ultimately balanced by the degrees in which they satisfy 
the mind ; but as the enlightened observer ia apt Ut form his con- 
cliisions by this latter standard alone, it lias been the object of these 
remarks to invite his attention more especially (o the excellence of 
the Art itself, on which the celebrity of every school more or less 
depends, and which, whatever be its themes, recommends itaelf by 
the evidence of mental labour, and in the end increases the sum of 
mental pleasure. 

Next to the nature of the art itself, the influence of religion, of 
•ociot and political relations, and of letters, the modifying circum- 
stances of climate and of place, the character of a nation, a school, 
and on individual, and even the particular object of a particular 
painter, are to b« taken into account, and open fresh sources cf 
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interest. With the cultivated observer, indeed, these associatioDS are 
again in danger at first of superseding the consideration of the art 
as such ; but by whatever means attention is invited, the judgment 
is gradually exercised, and the eye unconsciously educated. 

In avoiding too precise a definition of the end of Art, it may 
nevertheless be well to remember, that so great a difference in the 
highest moral interests as that which existed between the Pagan 
and Christian world must of necessity involve important modifica- 
tions, even in the physical elements of imitation. However im- 
posing were the ideas of beauty and of power which the Pagan 
arrived at, by looking around but not above him, by deriving his 
religion as well as his taste from the perfect attributes of life 
throughout nature, the Christian definition of the human being, at 
least, must be admitted to rest on more just and comprehensive re- 
lations. It is true the general character of the art itself is un- 
changeable, and that character was never more accurately defined 
than in the sculpture of the ancient Greeks ; but new human feel- 
ings demanded corres{X)nding means of expression, and it was chiefly 
reserved for Painting to embody them. That art, as treated by the 
great modern masters, had not, like Sculpture, a complete model in 
classic examples, and was thus essentially a modern creation. The 
qualities in which it is distinguished from the remaining specimens 
of classic Painting are, in fact, nearly identified with those which 
constitute its specific style. Hence, when carried to a perfection 
probably unknown to the ancients, and purified by a spiritual aim, 
the result sometimes became the worthy auxiliary of a reli«non that 
hallows, but by no means interdicts, the admiration of nature. 

The consideration of the influence of Religion on the Arts forces 
itself on the attention in investigating the progress of Painting, 
since so large a proportion of its creations was devoted to the ser- 
vice of the Church — in many instances, we fear we must add, the 
service of superstition. Yet the difference or abuse of creeds may 
be said in most cases to affect works of art only in their extrinsic 
conditions; the groat painters were so generally penetrated with the 
spirit of the faith they illustrated, that the most tinwortliy sub- 
jects were often the vehicles of feelings to which all classes of 
Christians are more or less alive. The implicit recognition of 
apocryphal authorities is, however, not to be dissembled. Indeed 
some acquaintance with the legends and superstitions of the Middle 
Ages is as necessary to the intelligence of the contemf»orary works 
of art as the knowledge of the heathen mythology is to explain the 
subjects of Greek vases and marbles. Certain themes belong more 
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especially to particular times and places; such are the incidents 
from the lives of the Saints, the predilection for which varied with 
the devotional spirit of the age, and the habits of different oountriea 
and districts, to say nothing of successive canonizations.* Even 
Scripture subjects had their epochs : at first the dread of idolatry 
had the effect of introducing and consecrating a system of merely 
typical representation, and hence the characters and events of the 
Old Testament were long preferred to those of the New. The cycle 
from the latter, though augmented, like the Bible series generally, 
from apocryphal sources, was from first to last comparatively re- 
stricted, many subjects remaining untouched even in the best ages 
of Art. This is again to be explained by remembering, that while 
the scenes and personages of the Old Testament were understood to 
be figurative, those of the New were regarded as objects of direct 
edification, or even of homage, and hence were selected with caution.f 
In general, the incidents that exemplified the leading dogmas of 
faith were chosen in preference to others, and thus the Arts became 
the index of the tenets that were prominent at different periods. 

The selection, or at least the treatment, of subjects from the 
Gospels, may have been regulated in some instances also by their 
assumed correspondence with certain prophecies; indeed, the cir- 
cumstances alluded to in the predictions of the Old Testament are 
not unfrequently blended in pictures with the facts of the New. 
The subjects called the Deposition from the Cross, and the Piet4 
(the dead Christ mourned by the Marys and Disciples, or by the 
Madonna alone), may be thus explained.f Hence, too, the never- 
failing accompaniments of the Nativity ;§ hence the " Wise Men '* 
are represented as kings, || and the Flight into Egypt is attended 
with the destruction of the idols.^ Subjects of this class were 
sometimes combined in regular cycles, which, in the form they 

* In altar-pieces it was common to represent Saints who lived in different 
ages, assembled round the enthroned Virgin and Child. This is not to be 
considered an anachronism, since it rather represented a heavenly than an 
earthly assembly. Many pictures of the kind in churches were the pro- 
perty or gift of private individuals, and in this case the selection of the 
Saints rested with the original proprietor. 

t " Picturae ecclesiarum sunt quasi libri laicorum," is the observation of 
1 writer of the twelfth century. — ConiestoTy J/istoria Scholastica (Hist. 
Evang. c. 5). 
. X Zechariah xii. 10. § Isaiah i. 3. 

H Psalm Ixxii. 10, 11. Certain accessories in pictures of this subject are 
derived from Isaiah Ix. 6. 

^ Isaiah xix. 1. (See Comestor, Hist. Evang. c. 10.) The incident may 
have been directly borrowed from an apocryphal source, the * Evangelium 
InfantiK.' Circumstances adopted from similar authorities were sometimes 
interwoven with the subjects of the New Testament. 
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assumed after the revival of Art, probably had their origin in the 
selection of meditations for the Rosary (instituted in the thirteenth 
century) : among these were the "Joys"* and " Sorrows"! o( the 
Virgin, and the principal events of the Passion.J Other themes 
common at the same time had their appropriate application : the 
History of St. John the Baptist was the constant subject in Baptis- 
teries ; the chapels especially dedicated to the Virgin were adorned 
with scenes from her life ;§ the hosts of heaven, " Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers," || were sometimes in- 
troduced in cupolas ; but the more customary subjects were the 
Ascension of Christ and the Assumption of the Virgin.^ The sub- 

♦ 1. The Annunciation. 2. The Visitation. 3. The Nativity. 4. The 
Adoration of the Kings. 5. The Presentation in the Temple. 6. Christ 
found by his Mother in the Temple. 7. The Assumption and Coronation of 
the Virgin. 

t 1. The Prophecy of Simeon (Luke ii. 35), 2. The Flight into Egypt. 
3. Christ, while disputing with the Doctors in the Temple, misse<l by his 
Mother. 4. Christ betrayed. 5. The Crucifixion (the Virgin and St. John 
only present). 6. The Deposition from the Cross. 7. The Ascension (the 
Virgin left on earth). 

X The ' Seven Hours of the Passion * were : — 1. The Last Supper. 2. The 
Agony in the Garden. 3. Christ before Caiaphas. 4. Christ before Herod. 
5. Christ crowned with Thorns. 6. Pilate washing his Hands. 7. The 
Crucifixion (the centurion and others present). The more complete series 
contained, in addition to these and other subjects: — The Flagellation. The 
Hlcce Homo. The Procession to Calvary, or Christ bearing his Cross. The 
Entombment. The Descent into Limbus. The Resurrection. The Life of 
Christ contained, in addition to many of the above, the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration. The Life of the Virgin, though interwoven with that of Christ, 
formed, for the most part, a distinct series. The subjects of all these cycles 
varied in number, perhaps accordingly as they were separately or collectedly 
adapted to the divisions of the Rosary and Corona. The 'Speculum Salva- 
tionis * (Augsburg edition) assigns seven to each of the first three series in 
the above order. The more ordinary division was five for each. 

§ See the * Evangelium de Nativitate Maria?,* and the ' Protevangelium 
Jacobi.' The subjects from the history of Joachim and Anna, the parents 
of the Virgin (painted by Taddeo Gaddi, Domenico G Iwlandajo^ Oaudcnzio 
Ferrari^ and others), are chiefly in the latter. 

II The orders of angels, as represented by the Italian painters, appear to 
have been derived from a treatise ' De Hierarchia ccplesti ' (c. 7-11), which 
bears the name of Dionysius Areopagita, and may be traced to Jewish 
sources. St. Thomas Aquinas (after Dionysius) gives the nine orders of 
angels as follows: "Seraphim, Cherubim, Throni, Dominaiiones, Virtutes, 
Potestates, Principatus, Archangeli, Angeli." Vasari ventured to cover a 
ceiling in Florence with "Illustrations" of a still profounder lore — the 
Cabala. Sec his ' Ragionamenti ' (Gior. 1). Com])are Brucker, *Hist. 
Philosophic.* 

^ This last subject frequently adorned the high altar. The subject of the 
Death of the Virgin, which occurs in MSS. of the Middle Ages, as well as in 
pictures of later date, was gradually sujMjrseiled by it. For the legend, see 
the ' Flos Sanctorum * (Aug. 25) and the ' Aurea Legenda:* both give the 
early authorities. 
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jects of the Old Testament were universally considered as types : 
their assumed ulterior meaning is frequently explained in glosses of 
MS. Bibles, and in the * Compendiums of Theology * which were 
in the hands of all ecclesiastics. These commentaries contained 
much that may be traced to the early Fathers ; but during and after 
the revival of Art they were more immediately derived from the 
scholastic theologians,* whose writings appear to have had consider- 
able influence on the sacred Painting of Italy and Europe. 

* The most renowned of these doctors were of the Dominican order (de* 
Predicatori) ; the same fraternity afterwards boasted some distinguished 
painters (Angeiico da Fiesole, Fra Bartohmmeo, ^'\ and on many accounts 
may be considered the chief medium of communication between the Church 
and its handmaid, Art. Among the earlier commentaries on Scripture 
evidently consultiKl by the painters, was the 'Historia Scholastica' of 
Comestor, already referred to. 

In the Editor's Preface to the second edition of this Handbook (and more 
especially in the reprint of that Preface in his * Contributions to the Litera- 
ture of the Fine Arts *), some works were enumerated which treat, more 
or less fully, of the Iconography and Legends of the Saints. But all such 
works may, in relation to these subjects, be now considered superseded by 
Mrs. Jameson's * Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art.* The first two 
volumes contain the legends of the Saints, Martyrs, &c ; the third (a 
separate work), the legends of the Monastic Orders ; the remaining portion 
of the work treats of the history and legends of the Madonaa. 
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PART L 

THE LATER ROMAN STTLE, 

6b£BK art sprang from Greek religion. It was art which 
gave the Gods form, character, and reality. The statue of 
Jupiter Olympius brought the Father of the Gods himself 
before the eyes of men. He was deemed imfortunate who 
died without beholding that statue. Art, among the Greeks, 
was an occupation of a priestly character : as it belonged to 
her to lift the veil of mystery which concealed the Gods, so 
was it also her office to exalt and consecrate the himian 
forms tmder which they could alone be represented. The 
image of the Grod was no mere copy from common and 
variable life ; it was stamped with a supernatural grandeur 
which raised the mind to a higher world. 

In subjugating the territories of Greece to their dominion, 
the Bomans had also reduced Grecian civilization and 
Grecian art to their service. Wherever their legions ex- 
tended, these followed in their train. Wherever their 
splendid and colossal works, whether for pubHc or private 
purpoaes, were carried on, Greek art, or such art as owed its 
^ inyeotioii originally to the Greeks, was called into requisi* 
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tioD. Every object of dail; use bore its own particular 
imprees of art. That which had been the natural prodnct of 
the Grecian nationiJ mind, now, detached from it« original 
home and purposes, assumed a more general character. The 
Grecian ideal of beauty became the ideal of all beauty. The 
types of Grecian art fnmiehed the materials for a oniTersal 
alphabet of art And although that charm of beaaty which 
is shed over the creationa of the highest period of Greek art 
necessarily departed from her when she was led forth a 
wanderer among nations, yet the more general principles of 
form and proportion had been too firmly laid down to be 
easily alienated. Wherever she was seen, whether in the 
most barbaric Inxury or in the vilest corruption of Koman 
life, some portion of that religions feeling which had given 
her birth was found cleaving to her outward forms ; and 
wherever these appeared, a world, peopled with beings, 
divine and heroic, met the eyes of the beholder. True to her 
calling, Art remained the most powerful prop of the old 

fiuth. 

The light of Christianity now broke upon the world, pro- 
claiming the truth of the one God, and of His Son our 
Saviour, and exposing the lie of Heathenism. A way bad to 
be prepared for the spiritual renewal of mankind. Christ- 
ianity addressed herself to the inner man alone. Unlike the 
religions of Heathendom, she needed no direct alliance with 
art From art, such as it then was, associated and bound up 
with the very spirit of Heathenism, Christianity could only 
shrink with horror; and as it was well known what im- 
portant service, nay, what essential support Pugamsm had 
derived from it, so, in the struggle of the early GbristianE 
against the old idolatry, the art which had sustained it 
became equally the object of their aversion. The carvers of 
graven images were looked upon as the servants and emis- 
saries of Satan. Whoever carried on this hateful calling 
was declared unworthy of the cleansing waters of baptism ; 
whoever, when baptized, returned to his old vocation, was 
expelled from the community. 

There is no doubt that the circumstances of the times 
&voured these interdicts. The Gentile oouverte were Mt 
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first poor and obscure ; the Jewish converts, by law and long 
habit, were debarred most forms of art. As the Christian 
oommnnity advanced in power, and included more wealthy 
classes, the need for art, as well as its instincts, in the minds 
of a race snrroonded with classic objects, gradually revived. 
And even before this happier period had arrived, in the 
times of oppression and neglect, the natnral instinct had not 
been totally extinguished. The life and manners of Pa- 
ganism had been too closely interwoven with artistic forms 
for the followers of the new faith entirely to disengage 
themselves from them. Almost every utensil of common 
life had its established shape and its figurative ornament, 
bearing not only the charm of grace, but the impress of an 
allegorical meaning. Imperative, therefore, as it was to the 
early Christian to banish from his new life every object of 
his former idol worship, however exquisite in construction, 
it was not so absolutely necessary to renounce those which 
were innocent in purpose. But even in these instances all 
the allegorical designs with which they were enriched had 
been borrowed from the pagan mythology. The eagle and 
the thunderbolt, the symbols of power, were the attributes 
of Jove. The rod with the two serpents indicated com- 
merce, because Mercury was the God of traf&c. The club, 
the emblem of strength, was originally the attribute of 
Hercules. The grif&n, which appears so often in the deco- 
ration of antique objects, was sacred to Apollo. The symbol 
of the sphinx was taken from the fable of CEdipus. Thus 
allegorical representations could not be retained in the 
dwellings of Christians without reminding them of a mytho- 
logy which they repudiated. It was possible, however, to 
substitute others which stood not only in no connection with 
the ancient idolatry, but, on the contrary, bespoke the 
owner's acquiescence in the new doctrine. The Oriental 
mode of teaching by means of parables with which the 
Bible abotmds, supplied an abundance of subjects. Sym- 
bolical forms were taken directly from Scriptural illustra- 
tions : others were conceived in a similar spirit — ^here and 
there some which bore no direct allusion to the old mytho- 
logy or admitted of a Christian transposition, were retained 

B 2 
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in tho antique form. Thus a nnmerons class of Cliristian 
symbols sprang up, which gave at once a higher character to 
those objects of common life to which they were applied, 
and became also a sign of recognition among the members of 
the new fSedth. 

As one of these signs of recognition — and, it is supposed, 
in the gesture of crossing oneself still retained in the Bomish 
Church — the form of the Cross is believed to have been used ; 
but the earliest monuments of Christian art give no evidence 
whatever of the representation of the symbol itself. Nor, if 
we consider the horror in which this instrument of punish- 
ment — the ** arbor infelix " — was held by the pagan Roman, 
and, doubtless, by the Boman converts, is there any cause 
for surprise at the absence of all indications of the cross — in 
the simple form familiar to us— in the first centuries of 
Christianity.* On the other hand, the monogram of Christ, a 
combination of the two first Greek letters of ELis name— X 
represents the Ch, and P the R, generally in this form ^ — 
abounds on sarcophagi, slabs, utensils, lamps, glasses, &c^ 
from the earliest Christian times. 

In other instances the monogram appears in these shapes : 
y^ and )K ; or even represented thus, ^ ; and not seldom 
it is accompanied by tho mystical apocalyptic letters A and 
O, thus A^Q. 

it has also been supposed that in the X the earliest Chris- 
tians sought secretly to exhibit the sign of the cross, but 
this idea belongs rather to the suggestions of a later period. 

Among the more properly artistic symbols the following 
may be selected as the principal : — 

The Lamb — or the emblem of Christ himself — as tho sacri- 
fice so named in many parts of the New Testament. This 
symbol is also employed to denote His disciples, of whom 
lie speaks as the flock of which He is the Shepherd. The 
Vine — in accordance with the Saviour's own words, who 

* Not till a century after the punishment by cruciBzion had been 
abrogated — when the interregnum of several generations had permitted 
the old and horrible associations to be merged in its present glorious mean- 
ing—did the simple sign of the Cross appear upon Christian monuments. 
It is Hrst seen in the middle of the fifth century, See * History of Our 
Lord,' vol. ii. p. 317, 318. 
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calls Himself the Vine, and His disciples the branches. 
The Fish — the general symbol of the disciples, and also 
eqnally of Himself — derived perhaps immediately from the 
lingering spirit of antique symbolism, in which the fish 
denotes the element of water, here understood as the bap- 
tismal water of life ; also in more direct allusion to the 
words of Christ, who appointed His disciples to be '* fishers 
of men." The greatest importance, however, attached to 
this symbol consisted in a fanciful play of letters, the se- 
parate letters of the Greek word IX0Y2 (Fish) being found 
to contain the initials of Christ, and of those words which 
betokened His Divine mission, 'Iito-ovs l^vnm ©cov Yios 
SdiT^P (Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour). The Ship, 
indicating the Church, as typified by Noah's ark. The 
Anchor— always in dose connection with the foregoing; 
often entwined with a fish, a dolphin, or accompanied by 
two fishes — ^the emblem of fortitude, faith, and hope. The 
Dove, occasionally bearing the olive branch, the symbol of 
Christian meekness and charity, also of the Holy Ghost. 
The Phoenix and the Peacock, symbols of eternity. The 
Cock, of watchfulness. The Lyre, of the worship of God. 
The Palm-branch, the heathen symbol of victory, but, in 
a Christian sense, as growing afresh from its root, that only 
of the victory over death. Later signs were the Sheaf, the 
Bunch of Grapes, &c &c., with other Biblical types and 
allusions, such as the Hart at the Brook, the Brazen Serpent, 
the Ark of the Covenant, the Seven-branched Candlestick, 
and the Serpent in the Garden of Eden ; and, finally, the 
Cross itself, in various combinations with other symbolical 
signs — with flowers — with a crown on the summit of a hill 
— with the Dove hovering about it, or entwined in a garland. 
A rich collection of these symbols will be found in tho 
spandrils of the arches in S. Apollinare in Claaae near 
Bavenna. 

It was natural also that early piety should seek some 
more direct representation of the person of the Bedeemer, 
though still under a symbolical figure. Tho words of 
Christ himself soon pointed out a proper choice of subject. 
He had said, «<! am the Good Shepherd." He had told 
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His disciples of the shepherd who went into the wilderness 
to seek the lost sheep, and when he had found it, carried 
it home rejoicing upon his shoulders. He it was whom the 
Prophets had announced under this figure. Christ was, 
therefore, portrayed as the Grood Shepherd, and innumerable 
are the specimens of the early Christian works of art, of 
every form, including even statues, in which we find Him 
thus represented. Sometimes He appears in the midst of His 
flock, alone or with companions, caressing a sheep, or with 
a shepherd's pipe in His hand, sometimes sorrowing for the 
lost sheep, and again bearing the recoyered one upon His 
shoulders. This last mode of representation is the most 
frequent, and even so early as Tertullian's time (second 
century), was generally adopted for the glass chalices used 
in the sacrament and love-feasts. The Saviour is usually 
represented as a youth, occasionally as a bearded man, in 
simple succinct drapery ; often with the short mantle of the 
shepherd hanging over the shoulder. A graceful idyllic 
character pervades these designs which, under one aspect, 
were fEuniliar to the Heathen. For Mercury, attired as a 
shepherd with a ram on his shoulders, was no unfrequent 
object in mythology, and in some instances has led to a 
confusion between the antique and Christian representation. 
By the type of the Grood Shepherd also a further idea, that 
of pastoral life, was suggested, as in a similar scene the 
introduction of naked infants, or genii, among the foliage 
and fruits of the vine, suggested the scenes of the vintage. 
The companion also to the Grood Shepherd, namely, Christ 
as the fisherman, sometimes occurs. As umpire also in the 
popular games (Agonothetes) the Saviour is allegorically 
depicted, but this not often. 

A rare and at first sight strange emblem, which can 
only be interpreted as an allusion to the Saviour, is that 
of Orpheus captivating the wild beasts of the forest by the 
sound of his lyre. This adoption of one of the personages 
of pagan mythology as a fitting object for Christian con- 
templation may be accounted for equally by the high respect 
in which the purer Orphean precepts were held by the 
Fathers of the Christian Church, and by the analogy which 
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WB8 supposed to exist; between the fable of Orpbens and tbe 
history of Christ, especially as seen in the taming influence 
of Christianity over the hearts of heathens and savages. In 
such examples, Orpheus is represented in the Phrygian 
costume, in which later antique art always clothed him, 
seated with his lyre among trees, and surrounded with 
ftfiimftla ; so fSor, therefore, a certain affinity may be traced 
between this emblem and that of the Good Shepherd. 
Meanwhile, if, on the one hand, so daring a representation of 
the Saviour soon vanished before the further progress of the 
Christian Church, it may be observed, on the other, that 
many modes of expression of a more innocent kind be- 
longing to ancient art, however closely associated with the 
ancient idolatry, long maintained their position. The most 
remarkable of this kind are those personifications of Nature 
under the human form which the materialism of the ancients 
had led them to adopt. Even to a late period of tbe middle 
ages a river is occasionally represented by a river-god, a 
mountain by a mountain-god, a city by a goddess with a 
mural crown. Night by a female figure with a torch and 
a star-bespangled robe, Heaven by a male figure throwing 
a veil in an arched form above his head. Many of these 
symbols may even be traced down as fieur as the thirteenth 
century. Other heathen forms, such, for example, as those 
of naked boys or genii, which had been employed by later 
pagan art only for purposes of decoration, continue at least 
to the fifth century, and even the later fable of Cupid and 
Psyche occurs upon Christian sarcophagi 

Meanwhile, by those interpretations of Scripture of 
which our Lord Himself gave the example, the events of the 
Gbspels were clad under such scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment as are declared to have prefigured them. Accord- 
ingly, where we see Abraham in the act of sacrificing 
Isaac, we are reminded that Gk)d *' so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son for it;" where we find 
Moses striking the rock, with kneeling figures drinking the 
waters, we understand the miraculous birth of Christ, who, 
according to the Prophet Isaiah, is *' the well of salvation," 
from which " we draw waters with joy," " the spiritual rock 
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firom which we drink." Or if the subject be Job afiSicted 
with a sore disease, and surrounded with his friends, who 
show by their actions their horror at his state, we recognise 
the deep humiliation of the SfiTiour, who was, *' despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief: and we hid, as it were, our faces from him," &c. 
Again, Daniel, in the lions' den, is Christ, who passed 
through the yalley of the shadow of death — His armsi 
according to early Christian representation, outstretched in 
prayer. £lijah, also, mounting towards Heaven in a chariot, 
typifies the Ascension, and so on. We likewise frequently 
meet with the delineation of Jonah, as he is thrown into the 
sea, with the whale waiting to swallow him, and then again, as 
he is cast from the fish's jaws on to dry land — this being the 
favourite and most intelligiblo type of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. Gradually, the corresponding subject 
from the Now Testament was added to that from the Old — 
upon sarcophagi, for example — but it was the art of the 
middle ages which first placed the two side by side. 

The first images of Christ of which we read were not 
in the abodes of believers, but in those of heretics and 
heathens — for example, in the chapel of the Emperor 
Alexander Sovorus (about a.d. 230), whore a figure of the 
Saviour, though here rather to bo considered as an ideal 
representation than as a portrait,* stood next those of 
Apollonius of Tyana, of the patriarch Abraham, and of 
Orpheus. Even Eusebius of Ccsai^ea refuses, on positive 
religious grounds, to procure for tho sister of Constantino 
the Great a picture of Christ ; and no less than a century 
later, S. Augustin declares that as regards tho personal 
appearance of the Saviour nothing was known. Neverthe- 
less, the temptation to counterfeit a likeness of tho Saviour 
was so great, that, in defiance of all theological scruples, tho 
so-called portraits of Christ became conmion. The origin of 
them being alternately ascribed to a picture by Jesus 

* A very ancient, but much restored mosaic, in the Museo Cristinno 
in the Vatican, belonging possibly to the third century, gives us some idea 
of the style of physiognomy which the heathens attributed to Christ. It 
is a bearded head in proHle, agreeing pretty much with the type of conn- 
tensnce given to the philosophers at that period. 
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himself, or by Pontins Pilate, or by S. Luke, or (according 
to later yiews) by Nicodemus ; or, as founded npon some 
manifestly connterfeit, but still early manuscripts ; such, for 
example, as the letter of Lentulus to the Boman Senate, not 
mentioned in any record earlier than the eleventh century,* 
though beliered to have been fabricated in the third century. 
In this letter by Lentulus, who (though contrary to history) 
has been called the predecessor to Pontius Pilate in the 
government of Palestine, Christ is described as " A man of 
lofty stature, of serious and imposing countenance, inspiring 
love as well as fear in those who behold lum. His hair is 
the colour of wine (meaning probably of a dark colour), 
straight, and without lustre as low as the ears, but thence 
glossy and curly, flowing upon the shoulders, and divided 
down the centre of the head, after the manner of the 
Nazarenes. The forehead is smooth and serene, the face 
without blemish, of a pleasant, slightly ruddy colour. The 
expression noble and engaging. Nose and mouth of perfect 
form ; the beard abundant, and of the same colour as the 
hair, parted in the middle. The eyes blue and brilliant 
He is the most beautiful among the children of men."f 

Of similar character is the description given, about the 
middle of the eighth century, by John of Damascus, taken, 
as he avers, from ancient writers. '* Jesus," he says, ** was 
of stately height, with eyebrows that met together ; beautiful 
eyes, regular nose, the hair of His head somewhat curling, 
and of a beautiful colour, with black beard, and corn-yellow 
complexion like His mother (on which circumstance the 
greatest stress is laid), with long fingers," &c. Later 
descriptions are more embellished, and evidently follow, in 
some particulars, that type of the Saviour's countenance 
which painters had meanwhile adopted { 

Miraculous portraits, or as the expression was, ^^ pictures 
of Christ, not made with hands/' declared to have been im- 
printed upon His winding sheet, to have been impressed by 

* In the writings of Anselmns, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

t See Didron, 'Histoire de Dieo,' p. 229. 

X It was not till the middle ages that the legend of S. Veronica's hand- 
kerchief first arose, on which the suffering Redeemer was supposed to have 
Itft the impression of His face. 
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Himself upon His robe, to have been left on the cloth with 
which He wiped His face, and which He gave to St. Thomas 
(all of which legends long preceded both the first and second 
story of St. Veronica); miraculous portraits, we repeat, so 
abounded, that in a general council held at Constantinople in 
the eighth century, it was found necessary to condemn them. 
What class of countenance may have been thus exhibited is 
unknown, but it is certain that a belief in a particular 
type of our Lord's features, transmitted from an early 
time, is not corroborated by early works of art Christ 
is seen under a form of ideal youthfnlness, performing 
miracles, or, as a bearded man enthroned upon a symbolical 
figure of heaven, or standing on an eminence from which 
flow the four rivers of Paradise; but in either case the 
patriarchs or apostles who accompany Him have generally 
precisely the same type of feature as EGbnself. The only 
feature most conunonly seen in representations of our Lord, 
and those by no means the earliest, is the hair divided down 
the centre and the forked beard, though numerous examples 
might be cited where both these signs equally fail, or are 
common to the attendant figures. It has been usual to point 
to two heads in the Roman Catacombs, as the types of our 
Lord adopted by the early Christians ; but the one bears no 
sign of having been intended for Him, and the other (identified 
by the cruciform nimbus) is of the common and morose 
type which long prevailed in Byzantine works. 

The Catacombs* of Eome are all of them outside the city, 
and most of them within a short distance of the city gates ; 
as the head-quarters of early Christian monumental art, they 
are the most interesting, though in some respects still the 
perplexing materials for the student of Christian archseology. 
They were excavated originally for the resting places of Uie 
Boman Christian dead, and present labyrinths of passages, 
hewn in the soft poxzolano earth, which are reckoned to have 
contained several millions of silent inmates. The practice 
of burying the dead originated with the Jews, and Catacombs 
of a similar kind to those at Bome and Naples, but identified 

* See a graphic description by Kinkel, 'Geschichte der bildenden 
KUnate,' vol. i. p. 180. 
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by inscriptioiis, and by the frequent representations of the 
seven-branched candlestick, to be the depositories of the 
Hebrew people, have been discovered in the old kingdom 
of the two Sicilies where the Jews are known to have settled.* 
The Boman Catacombs are believed to have been used for 
purposes of intennent np to the seventh century. The com- 
mencement of this practice is wrapt in obscurity ; but dated 
inscriptions (on slabs) of the fourth century are numerous, 
and ^ese dates extend at intervals, and with much rarer 
occurrence into the seventh century.f The walls of these 
passages, which are stated to ramify in the different Cata- 
combs to the extent of several hundred miles round and 
under Bome, are literally honeycombed on each side along 
their whole length, with a series of recesses, one above the 
other from £kx)r to ceiling, like the berths in a ship, each 
appropriated to one occupant These recesses were origi- 
nally securely closed by a tile, or marble slab, inscribed 
some of them with epitaph and name, more of them not 
inscribed at alL With the rarest exceptions, every one of 
these resting places have been rifled, and such inscribed 
slabs as have not perished are found scattered in Boman and 
other museums. Many of the Catacomb passages expand at 
intervals into larger spaces, like very small chambers, called 
eubicula, having graves in three sides, and evidently betoken- 
ing the burial place of a family of distinction. These spaces 
have been painted on walls and ceilings with slight and 
coarsely-executed frescoes, of the same class of decorations 
as are seen in Pompeii, and also with the Christian types we 
have described. Numerous white marble sarcophagi, deco- 
rated with bas-reliefs of the same import as the mural paint- 
ings, and repeated over and over again in varying grades of 
inferiority, have been found in the Catacombs, and now 
survive in churches and museums in Italy, and in the south 
of Prance. The Catacombs in the lapse of centuries have 
evidently firom time to time fedlen into oblivion, and have 



* At Yenosa, an ancient episcopal seat, and at Oria and Lavello, both 
near the western frontier of the Basilicata. 

t S. Jerome visited these vaults in the latter part of the fourth century, 
and our English Eyelyn did the same in 1645. 
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been re-discoyered. Towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tnry a Bomish priest, a Maltese by birth, by name Antonio 
Bosio, re-opened and thoroughly explored the wonders of 
this underground world* To his indefatigable labours we 
are indebted for engravings of the most remarkable paintings 
and objects, which in point of accuracy leayo nothing to 
desire. Nor is his learned text lightly to be discarded, 
though much that he and other partisans of Rome have 
written on the interpretation of the inscriptions, implements, 
utensils, &c., discovered, as well as on the art of the Cata- 
combs, has been too zealously directed to square with the 
modem usages of the Bomish Church to be of any value to 
the archsBologist or historian. The fact is, that the evidence 
thus laid up in the Catacombs tends to entirely opposite 
conclusions. For the clearest refutation of Romish practice 
and doctrine may be said to be proclaimed, as with the voice 
of a trumpet, from these ancient walls and graves. They 
contain no allusion to the worship of saints, or to purgatory. 
St. Peter appears in no way distinguished from other holy 
personages of entirely forgotten note, or when accompanied 
by St. Paul, is on the same level with him. Inscriptions 
prove that the popes were only bishops — that priests had wives. 
Allusions are found to only two sacraments. The Virgin 
appears but once in a later period, and that in a strictly 
historical sense, without diadem or glory, simply holding the 
Child on her knees as the three wise men (not kings) ap- 
proach, their number being here for the first time established* 
The whole structure of martyrology raised on the evidence 
of the Catacombs falls to the ground ; the palm-branch was 
a symbol common to Pagan and Christian ; the bottles as- 
sumed to contain blood are the same vessels usually found in 
pagan graves, and continued doubtless by habit and lingering 
superstition in those of Christians ; the implements of tor- 
ture are the tools of the artisan ; the supposed figure of the 
Virgin is simply the effigy of some departed woman, standing 
with hands uplifted in prayer (those of men are also given 
in the same attitude), this posture being a pagan usage.* In 

* ^neas, when in danger of shipwreck, thus prnyeU to the gods : — 
'* Duplices tendens ad sidera palmas." 
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short, for it is needless to multiply instances, the whole 
evidence of this underground city is simply what might have 
been expected ; equally proving the naturally lingering pagan 
habits on the one hand, and on the other, doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as far removed as possible from those later enunciated 
in the great city above. Indeed it is probable that in the 
progress of accurate archaeological knowledge, pagan habits, 
isLT from having been shunned by the mass of early humble 
Christians, will be found more and more to offer the solution 
of many a Catacomb puzzle. 

Most of the Roman Catacombs are now wisely closed, their 
insecure state necessitating these measures of precaution, 
while in those still open, the wall paintings are fast perish- 
ing under the joint influence of air, and the smoke of 
torches. 

The most interesting of these paintings, which, judged by 
the internal evidence of their art and their subject, extend 
even to the eleventh century, were found in the Catacombs of 
S. Calisto, on the Via Appia, beneath the church of S. Sobas- 
tiano ; others of less importance in those of S. Saturnine, 
S. Priscilla, S. Ponziano, S. Marcellino, S. Lorenzo, &c. 
Among those latest executed appears one instance of a cruci- 
fixion, and that by no means the earliest instance of that 
subject* This exists in the Catacomb, so called, of Pope 
Julius on the Via Flaminia.t 

In order to give the reader an idea of the subjects and 
their arrangement of the art of the Catacombs, we subjoin a 
woodcut of one of the ceilings in the Catacomb of S. Calisto.^ 
This contains those events from the Old Testament, which 
illustrate the evangelical ideas of regeneration of life, and 
resurrection from the dead, and also the power of Christ to 
feed the hungry, heal the sick, and raise the dead, all centring 
in His figure as the Good Shepherd carrying His sheep. 

* By a larger and closer system of observation it is now known that 
certain actions nnd attributes — such, for instance, as the act of benediction, 
the attribute of the nimbus, or the keys of St. Peter — hare their approx- 
imate periods of introduction. General dates may thus be arrived at 
which, in the absence of inscriptions or documents, assist to guide tho 
student of early Christian art. 

t See engraving in * Roma Sotteranea,* vol. ii. p. 354. 

X Bottari, vol. ii. tab. cxviii., Catacomb of SS. Marcellinus and Peter. 
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Five of the subjects are from the Old Testament, three from 
the New ; as follows : — 

Noah in the ark, with arms extended, welcoming the 
dove ; the ark being a mere box floating in a boat 

Moses striking the rock. 

Jonah ejected by the whale. 

Jonah swallowed by the whale. 

Daniel between the lions. 

Christ restoring Lazarus to life. 

The miracle of the loaves. 

The lame man made whole and taking up his bed. 

The birds and fruits in the inner circle have been inter- 
preted as the human soul feeding on fruits of Paradise ; but 
are too identical with antique ornamentation to be strictly 
taken in such a sense. 

Our next plate shows two walls in a cubiculum in S« 
Calisto. On the one hand, above, is seen Job seated; in 
the centre again, Daniel between the lions; and Moses 
unbinding his sandals.* Below is a woman in attitude 
of prayer, next her Noah, welcoming the dove, and Christ 
raising Lazarus ; underneath Moses we see Elijah taken up 
to heaven, dropping his mantle to Elisha ; the other figure 
is probably one of the youths. 

Another painting in the Catacombs of S. Calisto deserves 
mention for its antique style of beauty. Within and above 
the arch of one of the recesses are seen eleven b'ttle genii, 
encircled with vine tendrils, eagerly occupied in the labours 
of the vintage. In the recess itself appears a figure, inter- 
preted as Christ, with a scroll in his left hand, turning with 
the air of a teacher towards a number of heairers. Hera, 

* In illuminated MS. Bibles, and the Biblia Panpenun, the subject of 
Moses and the Burning Bush generally accompanies that of the Nativity 
(in some instances the Annunciation) and alludes to the mjsterj of th« 
Incarnation. The inscriptions which sometimes accompany these repre- 
^ sentations explain the connection, such as it is, of type and anti-type. 
Thus, under the subject of the Burning Bush, we read, " Lucet et ignescit, 
sed non rubus igne calescit :" under the Nativity, ** Absque dolore pans 
Virgo Maria maris." The subject of Aaron*s rod bearing flowers is occa- 
sionally added, with the line *^Hic contra morem producit virgula florem.** 
The subject of the Nativity is surmounted by that of Moses and the 
Burning Bush in one of the windows in King's College Chapel at Cambridge. 
— C L. £. — [These initials are here appended to all the notes originally br 
«ir a L. Eastlake.] 
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also, in these Catacombs, may be occasionally traced the 
habits of the early Christians. We see them assembled for 
their love-feasts (though these particular representations are 
of very uncertain meaning), celebrating baptisms and mar- 
riages, and congregating together for the purposes of instruc- 
tion. As the Catacombs, for many centuries after Constantino 
the Great, remained open to the public as places of venera- 
tion, and as such continued to be decorated in the taste of 
the day, it follows that the paintings in them extend to much 
later periods ; but possessing, as we do, far more valuable 
specimens of those periods, we have limited our notice here 
to those of the earliest times under the Empire. 

The Catacombs of Naples are upon a more extensive plan 
than those of Bome. They contain, however, fewer specimens 
of the early Christian school, which, though markedly rude 
in execution, yet, by a stricter drawing and greater body of 
colour, appear still to maintain a relation with ancient art. 

Thus it was, therefore, to sum up the foregoing remarks in 
a few words, that the genius of ancient art succeeded in 
infasing itself into the forms of Christianity. And it is 
highly important to observe how the system of early 
Christian symbolism, by the deeper meaning which it sug- 
gests to the mind of the spectator, unites itself to the spirit 
of the later Pagan art, in which the subjects of ancient fable, 
considered as emblems, were merely vehicles for a general 
idea. Much, therefore, as the higher feeling for power, 
richness, and beauty of form, as such, had departed from art 
in the later period of the Empire — much as the outward 
expression of art at that time, like the forms of government 
and habits of life, appears for the most part only fit to 
be likened to a broken vessel or a cast-off garment — yet, in the 
formal simplicity of these Catacomb paintings, in the peaceful 
earnestness of their forms, in their simple expression of a 
spiritual meaning, to the exclusion of any other aim, we 
recognise a spirit which contrasts refreshingly with the 
affectation of later pagan works. 

As regards the state of art under Constantino the Great, 
there are many works which give us a far higher idea of its 
fteclmical processes and resources than we should be inclinod 
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to infer from the clumsy and ngly scnlptnre upon the prohably 
hastily-erected Arch of Constantino* Great as was the deteri- 
oration of ancient art, there still remained too much vigour in 
its tradition of many centuries not to conceal here and there 
the reality of its decline. It is true the old laws which regu* 
lated the drawing of the human figure had already been much 
neglected. The heads and extremities upon the sculptured 
sarcophagi are too large. In painting, on the other hand, the 
proportions are too long. The positions and motives^ in both 
too conventional* The marking of the joints is defective— 
the drapery, though here and there finely felt, is weak in 
execution — nevertheless we are sometimes agreeably sur* 
prised by a spiritedly conceived figure. In point of decora- 
tion, too, we observe for a length of time a certain grace, 
though no actual beauty ; while in neatness of execution, for 
example in the ivory Diptychs, nothing better is to be found 
in similar works even of the best period. Further, it must 
be borne in mind that, as compared with the gigantic works 
of Constantine*s time, described by Eusebius and Anastasius, 
such relics as have descended to us can only be regarded as 
very inadequate specimens ; for we may take it as a rule that 
the Catacomb pictures of that time belong, without exception, 
to the more unimportant class of works. To form, as far as 
possible, a just conception of this epoch of art, we shall, in 
the course of the ensuing pages, especially call the attention 

"^ [This word, familiar as it is ia the technical phraseology of other lan- 
guages, is not yet generally adopted in our own, and hence some apology 
may be necessary for employing it as above. It may often be rendered 
mUrUion, but has a fuller meaning. In its ordinary application, and tm 
generally used by the author, it means the principle of action, attitude, 
and composition in a single figure or group ; thus it has been observed, 
that in some antique gems which are defective in execution, the motives 
are frequently fine. Such qualities in this case may have been the result 
of the artist's feeling, but in servile copies like those of the Byzantine 
artists the motives could only belong to the original inventor. In its more 
extended signification the term comprehends invention generally, as dis« 
tinguished from execution. Another very different and less general sense 
in which this expression is also used, must not be confounded with the 
foregoing ; thus a motive is sometimes understood in the sense of a suggest 
tion. It is said, for example, that Poussin found the motives of his land- 
scape compositions at Tivoli. In this case we have a suggestion improved 
and carried out ; in the copies of the Byzantine artists we have intentions 
not thoir own, blindly transmitted. — C. L. E.] 
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of the reader to Ruch works as, however late in their own 
date, may be with probability considered as repetitions or 
imitations of the productions of the fourth century. 

With the general recognition of Christianity as the religion 
of the state, followed also the introduction of painting into 
ihe vast Basilicas and other churches of the new faith, where 
walls, cupolas, and altars were soon decorated with the utmost 
%plendour. Not content, also, with the rich treasury of Scrip- 
tural subjects, Christian art sought her materials in the wide 
circle of saintly history, nor hesitated even to avail herself of 
ihe persons of distinguished living characters. Circum- 
stantial inscriptions, ornamentally disposed, were now adopted 
to explain the meaning of the picture, and in smaller churches 
were eventually substituted for them.* 

The technical processes in vogue at Byzantium at the time 
when the city assumed its present name consisted at first and 
elsewhere in such as had hitherto been used for wall 
paintings — namely, in tempera f and encaustic. During the 
fourth century, however, mosaic, which had hitherto been 
restricted more particularly to pavements, began to bo pre- 
ferred for churches and even for palaces — a circumstance to 
which we are exclusively indebted for the preservation of a 
number of early Christian subjects of the firat class. 

Mosaic-work, or the placing together of small cubes of 
stone, torra-cotta, and, later, of vitrified substances of various 
colours, for decorations and figures, on the principles of 
ordinary painting, was an invention of tlio sumptuous Alex- 
andrian age, during which a prodigality of form and material 
began to corrupt the simplicity of Grecian art. According 
to general tiudition, the application of mosaic as an oiiiament 
for }>avcmcnt8 commenced in the close imitation of inanimate 
objects, such as broken food and scattered ai'ticles, lying 
apparently upon the floor — thence proceeded in rapid progress 
to large historical compositions, and, under the first emperors, 

* See the important letter by Paulinus de Noln, in Augusti*s * Beitrttj^c 
zur Christlichen Kunstgeschichtc/ 1841, p. 147. The same occurrcU in 
palaces: see 'Chron. Salernitnaum/ chnp. 37 (Pertz. Monum.), upon the 
inscriptions of Pnulus Diacoaus in the palace at Salerno. 

t A more or less glutinous medium, soluble, at first, in water, with 
which the colours were applied. — C. L. E. 
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attained the highest technical development and refinement. 
It was subsequent to this that it first came into use as a deco- 
ration for walls.* Under the protection of the Roman dominion 
this peculiar art spread itself over the ancient world, and was 
executed in the same manner upon the Euphrates, on Mount 
Atlas, and in Britain. The inherent defect of such pictures, 
the impossibility, namely, from the almost mechanical manner 
in which they were wrought from the cartoon, of imparting* 
to them any immediate expression of feeling, appears, con- 
sistently with the Iloman love of solidity, to have been fully 
counterbalanced by their durability. The essential conditions 
of this branch of art —its restriction, as far as x>ossible, to 
large and simple forms — its renunciation of rich and crowded 
compositions, and its indispensable requisite of general dis- 
tinctness — have exercised, since the time of Constantine, an 
important influence over the whole province of art. 

It must be remembered, however, that the style to which 
the materials and practice of this art necessarily and gradually 
tended, may by no means be considered to have attained its 
highest perfection at the period of its first application to the 
walls and arches of Christian churches. The earliest, and 

* We own that the middle links between the small cabinet pieces in 
mos<iic, which the relics of Pompeii and imperial Rome have preserved to 
us, and the suddenly commencing wall-mosaics of Christian origin, are as 
yet wanting. The temples, baths, and palaces of the later emperors con- 
tain innumerable wall-paintings, stuccos, and mosaic pavements, but, as 
far as we know, no mosaic-work on ceilings or walls. Pliny, it is true, 
distinctly tells us (xxxvi. 64) that mosaic-work, proceeding, as it were, 
upwai*ds from the pavements, had recently taken possession of the arches 
above them, and had, since then, been made of vitrified substances ; also 
that mosaic work had been made capable of expressing every colour, and 
that these materials were as applicable for the purposes of painting as any 
other. But the few existing specimens, exceeding the limits of the pave- 
ment and the small wall-picture (namely, the four pillars and the two 
mc^aic fountains from Pompeii, and a monument of the Vigna Campana in 
Rome, &c.) are of a purely decorative style, without figures ; while it is 
very strange that, neither upon the arches of I>iocletian's baths, nor upon 
those of any other edifices of this period, have any traces of a higher class 
of ])ainting in a material thus durable been discovered. We are almost 
tempted to believe that historical mosaic painting of the grander style first 
started into life in the course of the fourth century, and suddenly took its 
wide spread. It must be remembered that Anastasius, in hi; Life of 
S. Sylvester, where he describes the splendid ecclesiastical buildings erected 
by Constantine, and numbers their scarcely credible amount of objects of 
decoration, is entirely silent on the subject of mosaics. Certainly, he payt 
them, elsewhere, no great attention. 
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the only Christian mosaics of the fourth century with which we 
are acquainted — those on the waggon-roof of the ambulatory 
of 8. Costanza, near Rome * — belong essentially to the decora- 
tive schools of ancient art, while their little genii, among 
yinc-tendrils, on a white ground, stand on a parallel line of 
art with similar subjects in the Catacombs of S. Calistoj of 
which we have given a specimen. In the fifth century, also, his- 
torical mosaic painting attempted paths of development which 
it soon after and for ever renounced. Considered apart from 
those, at first frequent, early Christian symbols and Biblical 
allegories, which subsequently declined, this style of art es- 
sayed its powers also in the line of animated historical compo- 
sition, and it was only by degrees that the range of its subjects 
became so narrowed as to comprehend only those where the 
arrangement was in the strictest symmetry, and the mode of con- 
ception, as regards single figures, of a tranquil statuesque cha- 
racter. But as our power of judgment here depends especially 
upon a knowledge of the transitions of style, we shall proceed 
chronologically, and point out the changes of subject as they 
occur, FortTwately for us, the dates of these changes are for 
the most part accurately defined. Here, however, as in the 
hiter times of heathen art, only very few artists' names appear 
— a circumstance consistent with the moral condition of the 
world of art at that time. For it may be assumed that where, 
as in this case, the mind of the patron is chiefly intent upon a 
display of luxury and a prodigality of decoration, the fame of 
the workman is sure to be obscured by the splendour of 
material execution. At the same time that artist who, in a 
period like the fourth and fifth centuries, could establish 
such a type of Christ as we shall have occasion to comment 
on in the church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano, well deserves 
to have had his name transmitted to posterity. 

• Either built under Constantinc as a baptistery for the neighbouring 
church of S. Agnes, or, soon after him, as a monumental chapel to his two 
daughters (see Platner). The supposition of its being a temple of Bacchus, 
which the subjects of the mosaics had suggested, is now given up. 

t If we may venture to form a general conclusion from so isolated 
a specimen, we should say that this almost exclusively ornamental mo«aio 
at S. Costanza argues the probability that those earlier Koman ceiling 
mosaics, of which Pliny speaks, were, for the greater part, only of u 
decorative kind. 

C2 
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The most numeroiis and valuable mosaics of the fifth and 
following centuries are found in the churches of Borne and 
Bayenna.* The Bishopric of Borne, enriched beyond all 
others by the munificence of its emperors and the piety of 
private individuals, erected itself, more and more, into the 
principal scat of the hierarchy, while Bavenna, on the other 
hand, became successively the residence of the last members 
of the imperial Theodosian house, of several of the Ostrogoth 
sovereigns, and finally that of an orthodox Archbishop, whose 
power and dignity for a long time hardly yielded to that of 
the Papacy. Hero it was that painting again united itself 
closely with architecture, and submitted to be guided by the 
latter not only in external arrangement, but in great measure 
also in direction of thought. In the generally circular or 
polygonal Baptisteries, the decoration of which was chiefly 
confined to the cupola, it was natural that the centre subject 
should represent the Baptism of Christ, round which the 
figures of the Apostles formed an outward circle. In the 
few larger churches, with cupolas and circular galleries, 
scarcely any traces of mosaics have been preserved, though we 
have reason to conclude that in their original state the 
decorations in this line of art exhibited peculiar beauties of 
conception and arrangement. In this we are supported by 
the character of the mosaics in the existing, and in some 
measure still perfect. Basilicas. This form of church-building 
had generally obtained in the East. It consisted in a prin- 
cipal oblong space, of three or five aisles, divided by rows of 
columns — the centre aisle loftier than the others, and ter- 
minating in one or three semi-domed tribunes or apside*^ 
before which, in some instances, a transept was introduced. 
A gradation of surfaces was thus ofiered to the decorative 
painter, which, according to their relation with, or local vici- 
nity to, the altar (always in front of the centre apsis), afforded 

* A complete collection also of these specimens, which hare subsequently 
disappeared, occurs in Ciampini*s * Vetera Monumenta in quibus pra^ipue 
Musiva Opera illustrantur,* Roma, 1747. (The illustrations unfortunat«lr 
are so incorrect, that no conclusion can be formed as to style.) See also 
J. G. Miiller, * Die bildlichen Darstellungen in Sanctuarium der Christliche 
Kirchen, vom 5tea bis 14ten Jahrh.* Trier, 1835 ; and v. Quast, * Die alt 
Christl. Bauwerke Ton Ravenna,' Berlin, 1842 ; also the * Mosaics of Rome,* 
bv the late Dr. £. Braun. 
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an appropriate field for the following frequently recurring 
order of decoration. 

The chief apsis behind the altar, as the most sacred portion 
of the building, was almost invariably reserved for the colossal 
figure of the standing or enthroned Saviour, with the Apostles 
or the patron saints and founders of the church on either hand 
— in later times the Virgin was introduced next to Christ, or 
even in His stead. Above the chief figure appears generally 
a hand extended from the clouds, and holding a crown — 
an emblem of the Almighty power of the Father, whose 
representation in human form was then not tolerated. Under- 
neath, in a narrow division, may be seen the Agnus Dei 
with twelve sheep, which are advancing on both sides from 
the gates of Jerusalem and Bethlehem — a symbol of the 
twelve disciples, or of the Faithful generally. Above, and 
on each side of the arch which terminates the apsis, usually 
appear various subjects from the Apocalypse, referring to 
the Advent of our Lord. In the centre generally the Lamb, 
or the book with the seven seals upon the throne ; next to it 
the symbols of the Evangelists, the seven Candlesticks, and 
the four-and-twenty Elders, their arms outstretched in adora- 
tion towards the Lamb. Li the larger Basilicas where a 
transept is introduced before the apsis it is divided from the 
nave by a large arch, called the Arch of Triumph. Li this 
case the subjects from the Apocalypse were usually intro- 
duced upon this arch. In addition to this, the clerestory of 
the centre aisle and the spandrils of the arches over the 
columns were seldom left, in the larger and more splendid 
Basilicas, without decoration — so few specimens, however, 
have been preserved, that it is not easy to arrive at any 
general conclusion, though we have reason to believe that the 
decorations consisted simply of a series of Biblical scenes ; 
of a double procession of saints and martyrs ; in later ages of 
a set of portrait-heads of the popes ; and in the spandrils of a 
variety of early Christian symbols. Of those representations 
of the Passion of our Lord, which, in the middle ages, occupied 
the high altar, no trace has yet been found ; the idea of the 
GrodheEul of Christ having for ages taken precedence of that 
of His earthly career. For it lay in the very nature of 
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an art dcriyed from Pagan Bources not to dwell on His 
human sufferings, but rather upon His almighty power. To 
which may be ascribed the fact that no representation of the 
Passion or crucifixion is traceable before the eighth centory. 
The earliest mosaics of the fifth century with which we 
are acquainted, namely, the internal decorations of the 
baptistery of the cathedral at Ravenna^ are, in respect of 
figures as well as ornament, among the most remarkable of 
their kind. The building is of an octagon form, surmounted 
by a cupola. A double row of arches occupies the walls : in 
the spandrils of the lower arches, between splendid gold 
arabesques on a blue ground, are seen the figures of the 
eight prophets, which, in general conception, especially in 
the motives of the draperies, are in no way distinguishable 
from the later antique works. Though the execution is 
light and bold, the chiaroscuro is throughout tolerably 
complete. In the upi>er tier of arches, between rich archi- 
tectural decorations, a series of stucco reliefs occupy the 
place of the mosaics. The subjects of these are male and 
female saints, with rams, peacocks, sea-horses, stags, and 
griffins above; chiefly white upon a red-yellow or grey 
ground. At the base of the cupola is a rich circle of mosaics 
consisting of four altars, with the four open books of the 
Gospel, four thrones with crosses, eight Episcopal Sedilia 
beneath conch-niches, and eight elegant tombs surmounted 
with garlands. All these subjects are divided symmetrically, 
and set in a framework of architecture of beautiful and 
almost Pompeian character. Within this circle appear the 
chief representations — the twelve Apostles, colossal in size ; 
and in the centre, as a circular picture, the Baptism of 
Christ. The Apostles stand upon a green base, representing 
the earth, with a blue background, under a white gold- 
decorated drapery which embraces the whole circle of the 
cupola, and is divided into compartments by gold acanfehus 
plants. The robes of the Apostles are of gold stuff; and as 
they step along in easy, dignified measure, bearing crowns in 
their hands, they form a striking contrast to the stiff inmi(H 
bility of later mosaics. The heads, like most of those in the 
Catacomb pictures, are somewhat small, and, at the same 
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time, by no means youthfully ideal or abstract, but rather 
liyingly individual, and even of that late Koman character 
of ugliness so observable in the portraits of the time. 
In spite of their walking action, the heads are not given in 
profile, but in front, which, in a work otherwise of such 
excellence, is decidedly not ascribable to any inability of 
drawing on the part of the artist, but to the desire of giving 
the spectator as much as possible of the holy countenances. 
In default of a definite type for the Apostles — the first 
traces of which can at most be discerned in the figure of 
St. Peter —who appears with grey hair, though not as yet 
with a bald head — they are distinguished by inscriptions. 
Especially fine in conception and execution are the draperies, 
which, in their gentle flow and grandeur of massing, recall 
the best Boman works. As in the antique representations 
of Victory, the folds appear to be agitated by a Bupernatural 
wind. In the centre picture— the Baptism of Christ— the 
character of the nude is still easy and unconstrained, the 
lower part of the Saviour's figure being seen through the 
water — a mode of treating this subject which continued late 
into the middle ages. The head of Christ, with the long 
divided hair, corresponds in great measure with the descrip- 
tion ascribed to Lentulus. The whole is still treated 
somewhat in the spirit of ancient fable, the figure being 
represented simply, without nimbus or glory, with a cross 
between the Saviour and the Baptist: while the river 
Jordan, under the form of a river God, rises out of the water 
on the left in the act of presenting a cloth. The angels, 
which in later representations perform this office, occur 
but rarely at this time. The combined ornamental effect, 
the arrangement of the figures, and the delicate feeling for 
colour pervading the whole, enable us to form an idea of the 
genuine splendour and beauty which have been lost to the 
world in tiie destruction of the later decorated buildings of 
Imperial Bome. 

Of a totally different description are those now much re- 
gtored mosaics, dating from a. d. 432 to 440, which occupy 
the centre aisle and arch of triumph in S. Maria Maggiore 
at Bome. On the upper walls of the centre aisle, in thirty- 
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including also the figures of the Apostles Pet< 
and the emblems of the Evangelists. The 
Christ is here still excluded. It may be re 
that in the Adoration of the Wise Men the Inf 
seen seated alone upon the throne, while his m 
among the crowd. Below, on each side, are 
under the form of lambs ; with the cities of J< 
Bethlehem behind. In the freedom of historical 
which characterises these mosaics they differ in 
principle from the antique; however evident- 
deficiency of keeping and drawing, in awkwardii 
and in the laborious crowding together of the 
increasing inability of execution may appear. 1 
especially of the warriors, are still of the ancle 
in single figures — particularly on the arch o 
excellent in style, though, at the same time, 
advantage in this material on so small a sea 
and shadows are strongly and boldly defined. 

Contemporary with these last examples, or, 
before a. d. 450, we may consider the rich decoi 
monumental chapel of the Empress Ghdla Pli 
venna,* preserved entire with all its mosaics ; a 
alone fitted to give us an idea of the genera 
of the ornamented buildings of that period, 
generally known as the Church of SS. Nazar 
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together with a pleasant effect. Upon the arches are 
ornaments, which, though not in the antique taste, belong, 
in point of elegance, to the most excellent of their kind. 
On the lunettes, at the termination of the transepts, are seen 
^Iden stags advancing between green-gold arabesques upon 
a blue ground towards a fountain — an emblem of the con- 
Tersion of the heathen. In the lunette over the entrance of 
the nave we observe the Grood Shepherd, of very youthful 
character, seated among His flock ; while, in the chief lunette 
over the altar, Christ appears full length, with the flag of 
Tictory, burning the writings of the heretics (or of the 
philosophers) upon a grate. On the walls of the elevated 
portion before alluded to are seen the Apostles, two-and-two, 
without any particular attributes ; between and below each, 
a pair of doves sipping out of basins ; and finally, in the 
centre of the cupola itself, between large stars, appears, it is 
believed for the first time, a plain Latin cross. At the 
corners are the symbols of the Evangelists. Upon the 
whole, the combination of symbols and historical characters 
in these mosaics evinces no definite principle or consistently 
carried out thought; and, with the exception of the Grood 
3hepherd,* the figures are of inferior character. At the 
same time, in point of decorative harmony, the effect of the 
whole is incomparable. On that account we may the more 
lament the loss of the very extensive mosaics of S. Giovanni 
Evangelista at Ravenna, also built by the Empress Cxalla 
Placidia. Another probably contemporary work, namely, 
the single apsis of the vestibule in the baptistery of the 
Lateran in Bome (of the time of Sixtus III., a. d. 432 to 
iiO ?), gives us a high idea of the fine feeling for decoration 
which was peculiar to this otherwise degenerate age. The 
semicircle of the apsis is filled with the most beautiful 
green-gold tendrils upon a dark-blue ground, above which 
tbe Agnus Dei appears with four doves. 

The age of Pope Leo the Great (a.d. 440 to 462) is dis- 
feiimished by an imposing work, the conception of which is 
attributable probably to the Pope himself, and which became 

* Von QtULst has somewhat oyer-estimated the artistic value of this 
figur.*. 
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a favoarite example for subsequent times, — we mean the 
mosaics on the arch of triumph in S. Paolo fnori le mura, 
in Rome, which partially survived the unfortunate fire in 
1823, and have since undergone repair. Within a cruciform 
nimbus, Mfteen feet in diameter, and surrounded with rays, 
shines forth in the centre the colossal figure of the Saviour 
— the right hand raised, the left holding the sceptre: a 
delicately folded mantle of thin material covers the shoulder ; 
the form is stem, but grand in conception ; the eyebrows in 
finely arched half-circles above the widely opened eyes ; the 
nose in a straight Grecian line ; the mouth, which is left 
clear of all beard, closed with an expression of mild serenity, 
and hair and beard divided in the centre. Above, in the 
clouds, on a smaller scale, are seen the four winged animals 
bearing the books of the Gospels ; lower down two angels 
(perhaps one of the earliest specimens of angel representation) 
are lowering their wands before the Eedeemer, on each side 
of whom the four-and-twenty elders are humbly casting their 
crowns — those on the right bareheaded, the others covered ; 
the one signifying the prophets of the Old Testament, who 
only saw the truth through a veil ; the other, the apostles of 
the New Testament, who beheld it face to fsu^e. Finally, 
below these, where only a narrow space remains next the 
arch, appear, on the left, St Paul and St. Peter ; both, in 
the style of the divided hair somewhat approaching the type 
of Christ ; both in active gesture, as if engaged in the 
pi*oclamation of the Gospel.* Like the sound of a hynm of 
praise, the adorations of the old and new time, of the 
Evangelists and of the great teachers of the faith, here unite ; 
and whoever at the same time considers that the whole 
length of the walls of the centre aisle were formerly 
occupied with the history of Christ and the Church — con- 
sisting of a series of Biblical scenes ; with saints, martyrs, 
and the portraits of the Popes ; the last many centuries later 
in date, — will find it difficult to imagine how the mosaics 
of the tribune itself could surpass in beauty those of the 
aisles. That this was neither accomplished nor intended 

♦ We borrow this description of the mosaics of St. Paul from Kiakel, 
p. 215. 
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may be justly ooncluJed ; for if we assnino that the subjects 
of the present mosaics of the apsis, dating from the thirteenth 
century — namely, Christ, with SS. Peter, Paul, Luke, and 
Andrew — are the same as those originally occupying this 
space, it is undeniable that not only greater poetical and 
symbolical beauty, but a more vigorous and varied represen- 
tation of the glory of Christ, is to be found upon the arch of 
triumph, — an observation which we shall have frequent 
occasion to repeat. For from this time it became the custom 
to introduce on the arch of triumph, and on the arch above 
the tribune, on each side of the central Agnus Dei, or half- 
length of Christ, the figures of angels, apostles, saints, and 
elders, while the apsis was occupied only with a few statu- 
esque figures referring to the building itself, such as the 
patron saints, and the donors, with Christ in the centre. 

These mosaics in the church of S. Paolo fuori le mura 
may be considered to indicate in more than one respect a by 
no means unimportant transition period. The feeling for 
ancient art here only sounds, as it were, from a distance* 
The little naked genii, by a total change of intention, give 
way now to the figures of angels, represented as tall 
and youthful forms, with wings, entirely draped, and occa- 
sionally indicated by their wands as messengers of God. 
The earlier Christian symbolism, with the idyllic scenery of 
the Good Shepherd, and the gay decorative forms of the 
genii of the vintage, have now passed away, and that fantastic 
mystifying element which has always accompanied all reli- 
gious art, and has sought to express itself in characters, partly 
symbolical, partly real, here takes possession of that por- 
tion of the New Testament which, from the earliest Christian 
era, had been enthusiastically read and promulgated, namely, 
the Book of Eevelations. But, as in the history of tho 
Saviour, only the aspect of His glory and not of His suffering 
was to be given, so in these Apocalyptic pictures it is not 
the forms of death and destruction which appear, but only 
those which indicate the glorification of Christ and HiB 
people. For we are still in presence of a youthful Church, 
which required that the glory of her Lord should first be 
depicted ; and also in that of an art which, sunk and decrepit 
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as it was, still retained enough of the strength and dignity 
of her better days to keep itself free from all that was 
monstrous and vague. 

During the worst times of the decline of the Western 
Empire, up to the period of Theodoric the Great, art appears 
to have remained in a stationary condition. The chief 
mosaics of the sixth century are, in point of conception, 
scarcely perceptibly inferior to those of the fifth, and in 
splendour of material by no means so. The distinctive 
difiference between them can at most be traced in an increas- 
ing want of spirit, in the still gorgeous style of ornament, 
and in a somewhat altered treatment of colouring, drawing, 
and mode of shadowing. 

We commence this new class with the finest mosaics of 
ancient Christian Home, those of SS. Cosmo e Damiano (aj>. 
526 to 530). Above the arch of the tolerably spacious apsis 
appear, on each side of the Lamb, four angels of excellent 
but somewhat severe style ; then follow various Apocalyptic 
emblems : a modem walling-up having left but few traces of 
the figures of the four-and-twenty elders. A gold surface, 
dimmed by age, with little purple clouds, forms the back- 
ground ; though in Rome, at least, at both an earlier and 
later date, a blue ground prevailed. In the apsis itself, 
upon a dark-blue ground, with golden-edged clouds, is seen 
the colossal figure of Christ ; the right hand raised, the left 
holding a written scroll ; above is the hand extended from 
the clouds, already noticed as the emblem of the First Person 
of the Trinity. Below, on each side, the apostles Peter and 
Paul are leading SS. Cosmo and Damiano, each with crowns 
in their hands, towards the Saviour, followed by St. Theodore 
on the right, and by Pope Felix IV., the founder of the 
church, on the left. This latter, unfortunately, is an entirely 
restored figure. Two palm-trees, sparkling with gold, 
above one of which appears the emblem of eternity — the 
phoBnix — with a star-shaped nimbus, close the composition 
on each side. Further below, indicated by water plants, 
sparkling also with gold, is the river Jordan. The figure of 
Christ may be regarded as one of the most marvellous speci- 
mens of the art of the middle ages. Countenance, attitude, 
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and drapery combine to give Him an expression of quiet 
majesty, whicli, for many centuries after, is not found again 
in equal beauty and freedom. The drapery, especially, is 
disposed in noble folds, and only in its somewhat too ornate 
details is a further departure from the antique obserrable. 
The saints are not as yet arranged in stifiE^ parallel forms, 
but are advancing forward, so that their figures appear some- 
what distorted, while we already remark something con- 
strained and inanimate in their step. The apostles Peter 
and Paul wear the usual ideal costume; SS. Cosmo and 
Damiano. are attired in the late Eoman dress : violet mantles, 
in gold stuff, with red embroideries of Oriental barbaric 
effect. Otherwise the chief motives of the drapery are of 
great beauty, though somewhat too abundant in folds. The 
high lights are brought out by gold and other sparkling 
materials, producing a gorgeous play of colour which relieves 
the figures vigorously from the dark blue ground. Alto- 
gether a feeling for colour is here displayed of which no 
later mosaics with gold grounds give any idea. The heads, 
with the exception of the principal figure, are animated and 
individual, though without any particular depth of expres- 
sion ; somewhat elderly also in physiognomy, but still far 
removed from any Byzantine sti&ess ; St. Peter has already 
the bald head, and St. Paul the short brown hair and dark 
beard, by which they were afterwards recognisable. That 
they are looking before them, and not toward the Saviour, is 
accounted for by their particular relation as patron saints of 
the church; it being supposed that the pious believers 
would desire to behold the entire countenances of those 
whom they regarded as their especial intercessors. Under 
this chief composition, on a gold ground, is seen the Lamb 
upon a hill, with the four rivers of Paradise and the twelve 
sheep on either hand ; these are drawn with much truth of 
nature, and without any of that heraldic conventionality 
which belongs to the animal representations of the later 
middle ages. The whole is executed with the utmost care ; 
this is observable chiefly in the five or six gradations of 
tints which, in order to obtain the greatest possible softness 
of shadowing, the artist has adopted. 
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But, in spite of the high excellence of this work, it is 
precisely here that we can clearly discern in what respects 
the degeneracy and impoverishment of art first showed itself. 
Both here and in succeeding works but little action is ex- 
hibited. Beal, animated, historical composition also, in the 
higher sense, left its last, and it is true, yery imperfect 
memorial with the mosaics of the church of 8. Maria Mag- 
giore ; and with the exception of a few and constantly re- 
peated Biblical scenes, we have henceforth only to do with 
the glory-subjects of the apsis, and with representations of 
ceremonials almost as lifeless. The slightly animated action 
also, which imparted to the figures some appearance of life, 
ceases with the seventh century, at which period an abso* 
lutely statuesque immobility of form commences ; while the 
artist soon ceased to comprehend both the principles and 
the effects of natural movement. Not less characteristic 
of the rapid wane of art is the increasing age of the holy 
personages (with the exception of the Saviour, who never- 
theless appears in the ripeness of man's estate), SS. Cosmo 
and Damiano being represented as men of fifty years of age. 
We have already observed that Christian art, from its 
earliest conmiencement, never ventured to represent these 
personages under mere ideal forms, but sought rather to 
clothe them, portrait-like, with the features of a race who 
had, even physically, deteriorated. Thus *"he objects pro- 
posed to be represented, and the incapacity of representation, 
coincided more and more ; yet for all this, we are every 
moment reminded of that ancient art whence these works 
are derived. Even the colossal scale of the forms awakens 
in the spectator a feeling of awe ; the ideal drapery and 
the regular lines in which it is disposed convey the impres- 
sion of a higher nature, undisturbed by any earthly passions. 

In Eavenna no mosaics of the Ostrogothic period have 
been preserved. Even the picture of Theodoric the Great, 
on the front of his palace, which represented him on horse- 
back, with breastplate, shield, and lance, between the alle- 
gorical figures of Home and Ravenna, has, like the mural 
paintings in his palace at Pavia, entirely disappeared. It 
was not till towards the middle of the sixth century that 
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mosaic painting recommenced in Bayenna; consequently, 
after the occupation of Eayenna by the Byzantians in 539 ; 
an event, however, which does not warrant the application 
of the term " Byzantine " to works of that period. The 
style of art is still of that late Koman class which we have 
already described, and we have no reason to conclude that 
the artists belonged to a more Eastern school.* 

Of doubtful age are the mosaics in S. Maria in Cosmodin, 
the Baptistery of the Arians, though the decoration of that 
building belongs almost indisputably to the time of the 
veritable Byzantine dominion ; probably, therefore, to the 
middle of the sixth century. We here observe a free imita- 
tion of the cupola mosaics of the orthodox church. Sur- 
rounding the centre picture of the Baptism of Christ are 
arranged the figures of the Twelve Apostles, bearing crowns 
in their hands, their line interrupted on the east side by 
a golden throne with a cross. The figures are no longi^r 
advancing, but stand motionless, yet without stiffness. The 
heads are somewhat more uniformly drawn, but the draperies 
already display stif&iess of line, with unmeaning breaks and 
folds, and a certain crudeness of light and shade. The 
decline of the feeling for decoration shows itself not only 
in the unpleasant interruption of the figures caused by the 
throne, but also in the introduction of heavy palm-trees 
between the single figures, instead of the graceful acanthus- 
plant. In the centre picture the nude form of the Christ 
is somewhat stiffer, though that of St. John is precisely the 
same as in the Baptisteries of the orthodox church. On 
the other hand, the river Jordan is introducid as a third 
person, with the upper part of the figure bare, a green lower 
garment, hair and beard long and white, two red, crescent- 
shaped horns on his head, a reed in his hand, and an urn 
beside him. In the drawing and shadowing of the flesh 
no great alteration is observable, but the general execution 
has become somewhat ruder, and the motives here and there 
Jess free. 

• Didron^ in his Byzantine enthusiasm (see * Manuel d'Iconographie 
Chretienne/ Paris, 1845, p. 46), ascribes, it is true, the mosaics of S. Vitale 
to that school, and even particularly to the artist-monks of Mount Athos, 
though giving no reason for this very bold assertion. 
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In the year 545 the church of S. Michele in AfiEricisco 
was consecrated, the beautiful mosaics of which, in the apsis 
and upon the arch of triumph, representing the Saviour 
triumphant among angels and archangels, have been 
taken down and sold to the Prussian government. Two 
years later, a.d. 547, followed the consecration of the cele- 
brated church of S. Vitale, the mosaics of which may have 
been completed some short time before. Unfortunately, 
only the decorations of the principal tribime, and those of 
the quadrangular arched space before it, are all that have 
been preserved. They refer in subject to the foundation 
and consecration of the church, with the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. Gold grounds and blue grounds alternate 
here, the former being confined to the apsis and to two of 
the four divisions of the arched space. In the semidome 
of the apsis appears a still very youthful Christ, seated upon 
the globe of the world; on each side two angels, with 
S. Yitalis as patron of the church, and Bishop Ecclesius 
as founder; the latter carrying a model of the building. 
Below are the four rivers of Paradise, flowing through 
green meadows, while the golden ground is striped with 
purple clouds. The figures are all noble and dignified, 
especially the Christ, whose ideal youthfulness scarcely 
recurs after tliat time. In the drapery there is much that 
is conventional, especially in the mode of shading, though 
a certain truthfulness stQl prevails. Upon the perpendicular 
wall of the apsis appear two large ceremonial representations 
upon a gold groimd, which, as the almost sole surviving 
specimens of the higher style of secular subjects, are of 
great interest, and, as examples of costume, quite invaluable. 
The picture on the right represents the relation in which 
the Emperor Justinian stood to the church — the figures as 
large as life. In splendid attire, laden with the diadem and 
with a purple and gold-embroidered mantle, fastened with 
an enormous fibula, is seen the Emperor, advancing, his 
hands full of costly gifts ; his haughty, bloated, vulgar, 
but yet regular countenance, with the eyebrows elevated 
towards the temples, is seen in front. To him succeed a 
number of courtiers, doubtless also portraits, and next to 
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that it was weak througli the flesh, God sending his 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh." A wondrous way, but 
most blessed ! And there (for such was the point) it 
was the complete condemnation of this evil thing, the 
nature in its present state, so as, nevertheless, to set the 
believer as before God's judgment free from itself as 
well as its consequences. This Grod has wrought in 
Christ It is not in any degree settled as to itself by 
His blood. The shedding of His blood was absolutely 
necessary : without that precious expiation all else had 
been vain and impossible. But there is much more in 
Christ than that to which too many souls restrict them- 
selves, not less to their own loss than to His dishonour. 
God has condemned the flesh. And here it may be 
repeated that it is no question of pardoning the sinner, 
but of condemning the fallen nature ; and this so as to 
give the soul both power and a righteous immunity 
from all internal anguish about it. For the truth is 
that God has in Christ condemned sin, and this for sin 
definitely ; so that He has nothing more to do in con- 
demnation of that root of evil What a title, then, God 
gives me now in beholding Christ, no longer dead but 
risen, to have it settled before my soul that I am in 
Him as He now is, where all questions are closed in 
peace and joy ! For what remains unsolved by and in 
Christ ? Once it was far otherwise. Before the cross 
there hung out the gravest question that ever was 
raised, and it needed settlement in this world ; but in 
Christ sin is for ever abolished for the believer; and 
this not only in respect of what He has done, but in 
what ^ He is. Till the cross, well might a converted 
soul be found groaning in misery at each fresh discover}- 
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of evil in himsel£ But now to faith all this is gone — 
not lightly, but truly — in the sight of God ; so that he 
may live on a Saviour that is risen &om the dead as 
his new life. 

Accordingly Bomans viiL pursues in the most prac- 
tical manner the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free. First of all, the groundwork of it is laid in 
the first four verses, the last of them leading into 
every- day walk. And it is well for those ignorant of 
it to know that here, in verse 4, the apostle speaks 
first of "walking, not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit." The latter clause in the first verse of the 
authorised version mars the sensa In the fourth verse 
this could not be absent; in the first verse it ought 
not to be present Thus the deliverance is not merely 
for the joy of the soul, but also for strength in our 
walking after the Spirit, who has given and found 
a nature in which He delights, communicating withal 
His own delight in Christ, and making obedience to be 
the joyful service of the believer. The believer, there- 
fore, unwittingly though really, dishonours the Saviour, 
if he be content to walk short of this standard and 
power; he is entitled and called to walk according to 
his place, and in the confidence of his deliverance in 
Christ Jesus before God. 

Then the domains of flesh and Spirit are brought 
before us: the one characterized by sin and death 
practically now; the other by life, righteousness, and 
peace, which is, as we saw, to be crowned finally by the 
resurrection of these bodies of ours. The Holy Ghost, 
who now gives the soul its consciousness of deliverance 
from its place in Christ, is also the witness that the 
body too, the mortal body, shall be delivered in its tima 
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" If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by [or be- 
cause of] his Spirit that dwelleth in you." 

Next, he enters upon another branch of the truth — 
the Spirit not as a condition contrasted with flesh 
(these two, as we know, being always contrasted in 
Scripture), but as a power, a divine person that dwells 
in and bears His witness to the believer. His witness 
to our spirit is this, — that we are children of God. But 
if children, we are Bis heirs. This accordingly leads, 
as connected with the deliverance of the body, to the 
inheritance we are to possess. The extent is what 
Grod Himself, so to speak, possesses — the universe of 
God, whatever will be under Christ : and what will 
not ? As He has made aU, so He is heir of all. We 
are heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. 

Hence the action of the Spirit of God in a double 
point of view comes before us. As He is the spring of 
our joy. He is the power of sympathy in our sorrows, 
and the believer knows botL The faith of Christ has 
brought divine joy into his soul ; but, in point of fact, 
he is traversing a worid of infirmity, suffering, and 
grief Wonderful to think the Spirit of God associates 
Himself with us in it all, deigning to give us divine 
feelings even in our poor and narrow hearts. This 
occupies the central part of the chapter, which then 
closes with the unfailing and faithful power of God for 
us in all our experiences here below. As He has given 
us through the blood of Jesus full remission, as we 
shall be saved by this life, as He has made us know 
even now nothing short of present conscious deliver- 
ance from every whit of evil that belongs to our very 
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nature, as we have the Spirit the earnest of the glory 
to which we are destined, as we are the vessels of 
gracious sorrow in the midst of that from which we are 
not yet delivered but shall be, so now we have the 
certainty that, whatever betide, Grod is for us, and that 
nothing shall separate us from His love which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 



Then, in chapters ix.-xL, the apostle handles a 
difficulty serious to any mind, especially to the Jew, 
who might readily feel that all this display of grace in 
Christ to the Gtentile as much as to the Jew by the 
gospel seems to make very cheap the distinctive place of 
Israel as given of Grod. If the good news of God goes 
out to man, entirely blotting out the diflference between 
a Jew and a Gentile, what becomes of His special pro- 
mises to Abraham and to his seed ? What about His 
word passed and sworn to the fathers? The apostle 
shows them with astonishing force at the starting-point 
that he was far from slighting their privileges. He 
lays down such a summary as no Jew ever gave since 
they were a nation. He brings out the peculiar glories 
of Israel according to the depth of the gospel as he 
knew and preached it; at least, of His person who is 
the object of faith now revealed. Far from denying or 
obscuring what they boasted of, he goes beyond them — 
" Who are Israelites," says he, " to whom pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God, and the pro- 
mises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all God 
blessed for ever." Here was the very truth that every 
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Jew, as such, denied. What blindness ! Thdr crown- 
ing glory was precisely what they would not hear of. 
What gloiy so rich as that of the Christ ELimself duly 
appreciated? He was God over all blessed for ever, 
as well as their Messiah. Him who came in humiliation, 
according to their prophets, they might despise ; but it 
was vain to deny that the same prophets bore witness 
to His divine glory. He was Emmanuel, yea, the 
Jehovah, God of Israel Thus then, if Paul gave his 
own sense of Jewish privileges, there was no unbeliev- 
ing Jew that rose up to his estimate of them. 

But now, to meet the question that was raised, they 
pleaded the distinguishing promises to Israel Upon 
what ground ? Because they were sons of Abraham. 
But how, argues he, could this stand, seeing that Abra- 
ham had another son, just as much his child as Isaac ? 
What did they say to Ishmaelit^s as joint-heirs ? They 
would not hear of it. No, they cry, it is in Isaac's 
seed that the Jew was called. Yes, but this is another 
principle If in Isaac only, it is a question of the 
seed, not that was bom, but that was called. Conse- 
quently the call of God, and not the birth simply, 
makes the real difference. Did they venture to ple^ 
that it must be not only the same father, but the same 
mother ? The answer is, that this will not do one whit 
better ; for when we come down to the next generation, 
it is apparent that the two sons of Isaac were sons of 
the same mother ; nay, they were twins. What could 
be conceived closer or more even than this ? Surely if 
equal birth-tie could ensure community of blessing — if 
a charter from God depended on being sprung from the 
same father and mother, there was no case so strong, no 
claim so evident, as that of Esau to take the same 
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rights as Jacob. Why would they not allow such a 
pretension ? Was it not sure and evident that Israel 
could not take the promise on the ground of mere 
connection after the iiesh ? Birthright from the same 
father would let in Ishmael on the one hand, as from 
both parents it would secure the title of Esau on the 
other. Clearly, then, such ground is untenable. In 
point of fact, as he had hinted before, their true tenure 
was the call of God, who was free, if He pleased, 
to bring in other people. It became simply a question 
whether, in fact, God did call Gentiles, or whether He 
had revealed such intentions. 

But he meets their proud exclusiveness in another way. 
He shows that, on the responsible ground of being His 
nation, they were whoUy ruined. If the first book in 
the Bible showed that it was only the call of God that 
made Israel what they were, its second book as clearly 
proved that all was over with the called people, had it 
not been for the mercy of God. They set up the golden 
calf, and thus cast off the true God, their God, even 
in the desert Did tlie call of God, then, go out to 
Gentiles ? Has He mercy only for guilty Israel ? Is 
there no call, no mercy, of God for any besides ? 

Hereupon he enters upon the direct proofs, and first 
cites Hosea as a witness. That early prophet tells 
Israel, that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people, there it shall be said unto them, 
Ye are the sons of the living God. Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, 
and Lo-ammi were of awful import for Israel ; but, in 
presence of circumstances so disastrous, there should be 
not merely a people but sons of the living God, and 
then should Judah and Israel be gathered as one people 
under one head. The application of this was more 
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evident to the Grentile than to the Jew. Compare 
Petei^s use in his first epistle, chap. iL 10. Finally he 
brings in Isaiah, showing that, far &om retaining their 
blessing as an unbroken people, a remnant alone would 
be saved. Thus one could not fail to see these two 
weighty inferences : the bringing in to be Grod*s sons of 
those that had not been His people, and the judgment 
and destruction of the great mass of His undoubted 
peopla Of these only a remnant would be saved. On 
both sides therefore the apostle is meeting the grand 
points he had at heart to demonstrate from their own 
Scriptures. 

For all this, as he presses further, there was the 
weightiest reason possible. God is gracious, but holy; 
He is fEtithful, but righteous. The apostle refers to 
Isaiah to show that God would "lay in Zion a stum- 
bling-stone." It is in Zion that He lays it. It is not 
among the Gentiles, but in the honoured centre of the 
polity of Israel There would be found a stumbling- 
stone there. What was to be the stumbling-stone ? Of 
course, it could hardly be the law : that was the boast 
of Israel What was it ? There could be but one satis- 
fjEU^tory answer. The stumbling-stone was their despised 
and rejected Messiah. This was the key to their diffi- 
culties — ^this alone, and fully explains their coming ruin 
as well as <jk)d's solemn warnings. 

In the next chapter (x.) he carries on the subject, 
showing in the most touching manner his affection for 
the peopla He at the same time unfolds the essential 
difference between the righteousness of faith and that 
of law. He takes their own books, and proves from one 
of them (Deuteronomy) that in the ruin of Israel the 
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resource is not going into the depths, nor going up to 
heaven. Christ indeed did both ; and so the word was 
nigh them, in their mouth and in their heart It is not 
doing, but believing; therefore it is what is proclaimed 
to them, and what they receive and believa Along 
with this he gathers testimonies &om more than one 
prophet. He quotes from Joel, that whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. He 
quotes also from Isaiah — ^"Whosoever beUeveth on Him 
shall not be ashamed." And msirk the force of it — 
"Whosoever." The believer, whosoever he might be, 
should not be ashamed. Was it possible to limit this to 
Israel ? But more than this — " Whosoever shall calL" 
There is the double prophecy. Whosoever believed 
should not be .ashamed; whosoever called should be 
saved. In both parts, as it may be observed, the door 
is opened to the Gentile. 

But then again he intimates that the nature of the 
gospel is involved in the publishing of the glad tidings. 
It is not God having an earthly centre, and the peoples 
coming up to worship the Lord in Jerusalem. It is the 
going forth of His richest blessing. And where ? How 
far? To the limits of the holy land? Far beyond. 
Psalm xix. is used in the most beautiful manner to 
insinuate that the limits are the world. Just as the sun 
in the heavens is not for one people or land alone, no 
more is the gospel There is no language where their 
voice is not heard. " Yea verily, their sound went forth 
into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
the world." The gospel goes forth universally. Jewish 
pretensions were therefore disposed of; not here by 
new and fuller revelations, but by this divinely skilful 
employment of their own Old Testament Scriptures. 
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Finally he comes to two other witnesses; as from the 
Psalms, so now from the law and the prophets. The first 
is Moses himself, Moses saith, " I will provoke you to 
jealousy by them that are no people," &c. How could 
the Jews say that this meant themselves ? On the 
contrary, it was the Jew provoked by the Gentiles — 
''By them that are no people, and by a foolish ination 
I wfll anger you." Did they deny that tfiey were a 
foolish nation ? Be it so then ; it was a foolish nation 
by which Moses declared they should be angered. But 
this does not content the apostle, or rather the Spirit of 
Grod ; for he goes on to point out that Isaiah '' is very 
bold" in a similar way; that is, there is no concealing 
the truth of the matter. Isaiah says : " I was found of 
them who sought me not; I was made manifest unto 
them that asked not after ma" The Jews were the 
last in the world to take such ground as this. It was 
undeniable that the Gentiles did not seek the Lord, nor 
ask after Him ; and the prophet says that Jehovah was 
found of them that sought Him not, and was made 
manifest to them that asked not after Him. Nor is 
there only the manifest call of the Gentiles in this, but 
with no less clearness there is the rejection, at any 
rate for a time, of proud Israel ** But unto Israel he 
saith, All day long have I stretched out my hands unto 
a disobedient and gainsaying peopla" 

Thus the proof was complete. The Gentiles — the 
despised heathen — were to be brought in; the self- 
satisfied Jews are lefb behind, justly and beyond ques- 
tion, if they believed the law and the prophets. 

But did this satisfy the apostle ? It was undoubtedly 
enough for present purposes. The past history of 
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Israel was sketched in Bomans ix.; the present more 
immediately is before us in chapter x. The future must 
be brought in by the grace of Grod ; and this he accord- 
ingly gives us at the close of chapter xi First, he raises 
the question, *' Has God cast away his people V* Let it 
not be ! Was he not himself, says Paul, a proof to the 
contrary? Then he enlarges, and points out that there 
is a remnant of grace in the worst of times. If God 
had absolutely cast away His people, would there be 
sucli mercy? There would be no remnant if justice 
took its course. The remnant proves, then, that even 
under judgment the rejection of Israel is not complete, 
but rather a pledge of future favour. This is the first 
ground. 

The second plea is not that the rejection of Israel 
is only partial, however extensive, but that it is also 
temporary, and not definitive. This is to fall back 
on a principle he had already used. God was rather 
provoking Israel to jealousy by the call of the Gentiles. 
But if it were so. He had not done with them. Thus 
the first argument shows that the rejection was not 
total ; the second, that it was but for a season. 

But there is a third. Following up with the teaching 
of the olive-tree, he carries out the same thought of a 
remnant that abides on their own stock, and points to 
a re-instatement of the nation. And I would just 
observe by the way, that the Gentile cry that no Jew 
ever accepts the gospel in truth is a falsehood. Israel 
is indeed the only people of whom there is always a 
portion that believe. Time was when none of the 
English, nor French, nor of any other nation believed 
in the Saviour. There never was an hour since Israel's 
existence as a nation that God has not had His remnant 
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of them. Such has been their singnlar fruit of promise ; 
such even in the midst of all their misery it is at pre- 
sent. And as that little remnant is ever sustained by 
the grace of God, it is the standing pledge of their 
final blessedness through His mercy, whereon the 
apostle breaks out into raptures of thanksgiving to 
God. The day hastens when the Bedeemer sliall come 
to Zion. He shall come, says one Testament, out of 
ZioTL He shall come to Zion, says the other. * In both 
Old and New it is the same substantial testimony. 
Thither He shall come, and thence go forth. He shall 
own that once glorious seat of royalty in Israel Zion 
shall yet behold her mighty, divine, but once despised 
Deliverer; and when He thus comes, there will be a 
deliverance suited to His glory. All Israel shall be 
saved. God, therefore, had not cast oflF His people, but 
was employing the interval of their slip from their 
place, in consequence of their rejection of Christ, to call 
the Gentiles in sovereign mercy, after which Israel as a 
whole should be saved. " the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God I how un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? or 
who hath been his counsellor ? or who hath first given 
to him, and it shall be recompensed imto him again? 
For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things : 
to whom be glory for ever." 



The rest of the epistle takes up the practical conse- 
quences of the great doctrine of God's righteousness, 
which had been now shown to be supported by, and in 
no wise inconsistent with. His promises to IsraeL The 
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whole histoiy of Israel, past, present, and futore, Sails 
in with, although quite distinct from, that which he 
had been expounding. Here I shall be very brie£ 

Chapter xii. looks at the mutual duties of the saints. 
Chapter xiii. urges their duties towards what was out- 
side them, more particularly to the powers that be, but 
also to men in general Love is the great debt that we 
owe, which never can be paid, but which we should 
always be* paying. The chapter closes with the day of 
the Lord in its practical force on the Christian walk. 
In chapter xiv. and the b^inning of xv. we have the 
delicate theme of Christian forbearance in its limits 
and largeness. The weak are not to judge the strong, 
and the strong are not to despise the weak. These 
things are matters of conscience, and depend much for 
their solution on the d^ree to which souls have attained. 
The subject terminates with the grand truth which must 
never be obscured by details — that we are to receive 
one another, as Christ has received us, to the glory of 
God. In the rest of chapter xv. the apostle dwells on 
the extent of his apostleship, renews his expression 
of the thought and hope of visiting Borne, and at the 
same time shows how well he remembered the need of 
the poor at Jerusalem. Chapter xvL brings before us 
in the most instructive and interesting manner the 
links that grace practically forms and maintains be- 
tween the saints of God. Though he had never visited 
Bome, many of them were known personally. It is 
exquisite — ^the delicate love with which he singles out 
distinctive features in each of the saints, men and 
women, that come before him. Would that the Lord 
would give us hearts to remember, as well as eyes to 
see, according to His own grace ! Then follows a warn- 
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ing against those who bring in stumbling-blocks and 
offences. There is evil at work, and grace does not 
dose the eye to danger; at the same time it is never 
under the pressure of the enemy, and there is the 
fullest confidence that the (xod of peace will break the 
power of Satan under the feet of the saints shortly. 

Last of all, the apostle links up this fundamental 
treatise of divine righteousness in its doctrine, its dis- 
pensational bearings, and its exhortations to the walk of 
Christians, with higher truth, which it would not have 
been suit^ible then to bring out ; for grace considers the 
state and the need of the saints. True ministry gives 
out not merely truth, but suited truth to the saints. At 
the same time the apostle does allude to that mystery 
which was not yet divulged — at least, in this epistle ; 
but he points from the foundations of eternal truth 
to those heavenly heights that were reserved for other 
communications in due tima 
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FIEST COEINTHIANS. 

As usual, the introductory words (verses 1-3) of the 
epistle give us no little intimation of that which is to 
follow. The apostle speaks of himself as such — 
" called [to be] an apostle of Jesus Christ through the 
will of Gk>d/* but coupling a brother with him, " and 
Sosthene^ our brother," he writes to " the church of God 
at Corinth " — not to the saints, as was the case in the 
epistle to the Bomans, but to the church at Corinth — 
" to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus," as in the 
former epistle — " called [to be] saints, with all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, both theirs and ours." 

This will be found to lead the way into the main 
subject of the present communication. Here we must 
not look for the great foundations of Christian doctrine. 
There is the unfolding of the assembly in a practical 
way; that is, the church of God is not viewed here in 
its highest character. There is no more than an inci- 
dental glance at its associations with Christ. No notice 
is here taken of the heavenly places as the sphere of 
our blessing; nor are we given to hear of the bridal 
affections of Christ for His body. But the assembly of 
God is addressed, those sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
saints called, " with all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord." Thus room is left 
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for the profession of the Lord's nama It is not, as in 
Ephesians, '' to the saints which are in Ephesus, and to 
the fedthful in Christ Jesus." There is no such close- 
ness of application, nor intimacy, nor confidence in a 
really intrinsically holy character. Sanctified they were 
in Christ Jesus. They had taken the place of being 
separate, "calling upon the name of the Lord;" but 
the remarkable addition should be noticed by the way 
— "with all that in every place call upon the name of 
the Lord, both theirs and ours." And this is the 
more notable, because if there be an epistle which the 
unbelief of Christendom tries more than another to 
annul in its application to present circumstances, it is 
this first letter to the Corinthians. Nor need we 
wonder. Unbelief shrinks from that wliich calls, now 
rather recalls, the saints to a due sense of their respon- 
sibility in virtue of their position as the church of 
Grod here below. Those at Corinth had forgotten it. 
Christendom has not merely forgotten but denied it, 
and so would fain] treat a large part of that which will 
come before us to-night as a bygone thing. It is not 
disputed that God did thus work in times past; but 
they have not the smallest serious thought of submit- 
ting to its directions as authoritative for present duty. 
Yet who can deny that God has taken more care to 
make this plain and certain in the very frontispiece of 
this epistle than anywhere else ? He is wise and right : 
man is not. Our place is to bow and believe. 

Tliere is another point also to be weighed in the next 
verses (4-8). The apostle tells them how he thanks 
his God always on their belialf, but refrains from any 
expression of thankfulness as to their state. He recog- 
nises their rich endowments on God's part. He owns 
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how they had been given all utteiance, and all know- 
ledge, the working of the Spirit of God, and His power. 
This is exceedingly important ; for there is a disposition 
often to consider that difficulties and disorder among 
the saints of God are due to a want of governuient and 
of ntinisterial power. But no amount of gift, in few or 
many, can of itself produce holy spiritual order. 
Disorder is never the result of weakness alone. This, 
of course, may be taken advantage o^ and SatAU may 
tempt men to assume the semblance of a strength they 
do not possess. No doubt assumption would produce 
disorder ; but weakness simply (where it leads souls, as 
it should, to spread out their need before the Lord) 
brings in the gracious action of the Holy Ghost, and 
the im&uling care of Him who loves His saints and 
the assembly. It was not so at Corinth. Theirs was 
rather the display of conscious strength; but at the 
same time they lacked the fear of God, and the sense of 
responsibility in the use of what God had given them. 
They were like children disporting themselves with 
not a little energy that wrought in vessels which 
altogether failed in self-judgment. This was a source, 
and a main source, of the difficulty and disorder at 
Corinth. It is also of great importance to us ; for there 
are those that continually cry out for increase of power 
as the one panacea of the church. What reflecting 
spiritual mind could doubt that God sees His saints 
are not able to bear it ? Power in the sense in which 
we are now speakiug of it — that is, power in the form 
of gift — is far from being the deepest need or the ■ 
gravest desideratum of the saints. Again, is it ever 
the way of God to display Himself thus in a fallen 
condition of things ? Not that He is restraiued, or that 
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sizth century snpplantiiig tho blue, now extinguishes all the 
finer sense of colour, and substitutes for it a false gaudiness. 

It was the Byzantine school which first brought art to this 
state of prostration, and then, accompanied as it was by a 
highly developed but merely ttehnical skill, kept her 
stationary there for many a long century.* 

From the totally superficial and defective representation of 
the human form observable in these works, it is evident that 
the Byzantine artist now rested satisfied with a mere conven- 
tional type, from which all semblance of reality was 
banished. The figures are long and meagre, the action stiff 
and angular, hands and feet attenuated and powerless. At 
the same time a singular pretension to correctness of anatomy 
forms a more odious contrast to the departure from nature in 
all other respects. Figures, in which no one limb is rightly 
disposed, have still, as far as the form is seen, the full com- 
plement of ribs in the body, and a most unnecessary display 
of muscle in the arms. How utterly all power hod deported 
from this school is shown by the most abject restriction to 
quietness of attitude; and where the slightest action is 
attempted, be it only a single step, the figure appears to be 
stumbling on level ground. Sometimes the earth beneath 
their feet is entirely omitted, so that the figures are relieved 
upon their gold ground as if in the air, unless the painter 
have added a little footstool or pedestal. In many coses, 
instead of a living form we seem to have half-animated 
corpses before us, on impression which the sight of the head 
only increases. Here we see at the first glance that a new 
relation lios arisen between the painter and his picture. In 
the lote Bomon works which we hove hitherto been consider- 
ing, however closely the conventional type of the Church 
might confine the painter, still his efibrts to express the 
elevated, and even the bcoutiful, bespeak a certain freedom 

• We allude here, and in the following pages, only to the orii^iujil works 
of the Byzantine scho^^l, not to the copies of older and better works which 
are occaiiionnlly mistaken for them. For instance, we must warn our 
readers of plate Gi! of D'Agincourt's * Histoire d*Art,* where a Vatican 
Bible manuscript of the fourteenth century is given as a proof of the 
" apparent resuscitation " of the Byzantine art of that period ; whereas the 
first glance suffices to show that this is only the copy of an excellent early 
work but little inferior to the ISook of Joshua we have described. See p. 39. 

K 
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of action ; here, the very object of art was changed in 
character. The Byzantine artist was generally a monk,* 
and as such opposed to the nsnal enjoyments of life. His art 
partakes of the same feeling, inasmuch as he substitutes 
that which had bec(Hne his indiyidual ideal for that which is 
universal in human nature. Hence the dryness and 
meagreness of his figures, and, still more so, the gloomy 
moroseness of his countenances. The large, ill-shaped eyes 
stare straight forward ; a deep, unhappy line, in which ill- 
humour seems to have taken up its permanent abode, extends 
from brow to brow, beneath the bald and heavily wrinkled 
forehead. The nose has the broad ridge of the antique stiU 
left above, but is narrow and thin below, the anxious nostrils 
corresponding with the deep lines on each side of them. 
The mouth is small and neatly formed, but the somewhat 
protruded lower lip is in character with the melancholy of 
the whole picture. As long as such representations refer 
only to grey-headed saints and ecclesiastics, they may be 
tolerated ; that is, when the countenance does not become 
absolutely heartless and malicious ; but when the introduc- 
tion of a kind of smirk is intended to convey the idea of a 
youthful countenance, the only difference being a somewhat 
less elongated face, with the omission of a few wrinkles, and 
the shortening of beard and moustache, this type becomes 
intolerable. Even the Madonna, to whose countenance the 
meagreness of asceticism was hardly applicable, here 
assumes a thoroughly peevish expression, and was certainly 
never represented under so unattractive an aspect Al- 
together these heads leave us totally unmoved : not only 
because, with all their deeply wrinkled gravity, they appear 
utterly incapable of any exertion of moral will, or energy of 
love or hatred, but equaUy of any depth of thought. 
Draperies and figures agree perfectly together; nevertheless, 
in the form of the person and in the chief lines of the dress, 
a spark of antique feeling is still discernible. The artistic 
arrangement of drapery which wsis conunon towards the end 

♦ Whether the Emperor Porphyrogenitas (tenth century) pursued the 
art of painting for pastime, or for an exercise of derotion, is uncertain. 
See Luitprand, * Antippod.,' ill. 37. 
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of the sixth oentury seems from that time to have been 
arrested. But though the Byzantine artist never bestowed 
a thought in the execution of these portions, or rather was 
incapable of approaching the slightest reality of form, yet, 
as, according to the feishion of the time, the masses had to 
be filled up with an accumulation of detail, so there arose the 
absurdest complication of breaks, and bends, and parallel 
folds, all executed with the greatest neatness, and brought 
out with the utmost heightening of gold. Where the subject, 
however, admitted of no traditional arrangement of drapery, as 
for instance in the richly embroidered and jewel-studded 
costume of Byzantine fashion, all attempt at any artistic form 
ceases, and the garment, with all its gorgeous ornament, lies 
flat and without a fold, as if glued upon a wooden figure.* 
It is unnecessary to remind the reader that these defects did 
not suddenly arise, but crept gradually in. In the eleventh 
century they were at their height, and, in the stiff con- 
ventionalities of later works, we are often reminded of 
Chinese art. In point of fact, Chinese art stands in a 
similar relation to the old Indian as the Byzantine to the 
Boroan, only that Chinese painting (uaifve as it occasionally 
was) found its climax in a kind of grimacing activity, and 
the Byzantine in an unhappy-looking immobility. The 
forms of the latter do not appear to be impeded, as among a 
primitive people, by want of skill, but by the innate slavish- 
ness and timidity of the artist, who set himself to animate a 
lifeless corpse, and then was afraid of the ghost he had 
raised. 

Under such a complication of adverse circumstances we 
have no right to look for any independence of composition ; 
and whenever we are surprised, as, for instance, in the mosaics, 
with ingenious and symmetrical arrangements, and, as in 
miniatures, with fine and animated composition, and with the 
antique personification of scenery and abstract objects, we may 
safely give all the praise to a foregone period. An art which 

♦ See D'Agincourt's very instructive miniature of the twelfth centnry, 
plate 58, where the Emperor Alexius Comnenus I., attired in just such 
a formless and smoothly spread dress, is standing before the representation 
of the triumphant Saviour, whose drapery is treated after the antique, and 
is doubtless imitated from some older work. 

I. ^ 
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no longer created a Binglo aninutted figure, but was content to 
borrow a wretcbedlf dMgnred antiqne modve at tentb bond ; 
that bad so aocnstained itself to a dcatblike stillneBs of form 
tbat it dared not even attempt tbe variety of a profile, was ill 
adapted to ventoze on new ground. Wbere this was indispen- 
sable, as, for instanoe, in the martyr subjects, which are not 
fonnd in any older works, the thorongh powerlesBness of the 
art is shown. The ceremonial and procession subjects, con- 
sisting of mere stationary figures, were an easy iaek : for 
example, the representation of eight persons, all with a repeti- 
tion of the some attitnde, lying in the dust before an emperor ; 
or a Synod, showing the patriarchs seated with the emperor in 
a circle, surrounded by numerous ecclesiastics, while a van- 
quished heretic lies prostrate on the floor. But this is uot the 
realisation of historical painting, and even iu the newly intro- 
duced subjects of martyrdom and crucifixion a regular decline 
of art is obvious, which, in the person of the Saviour, may be 
Boid to be symbolically expressed. The first known Byzantine 
representation of the crucifixion (ninth century) depicts Him in 
an upright position, and with outstretched arms, triumphant 
even iu death. The later pictures show Him with closed eyes 
and sunken form, as if the relaxed limbs had no longer the 
power to sustain the body, which is hanging swayed towards 
the right side. 

But in this degenerate art older as well as newer subjects 
were condemned to endless repetition. In a closer examina- 
tion of Byzantine works in the mass, we arrive at tbe strange 
fact that the old types were not only, as in antique art, and 
is the art of the western middle ages, reproduced in fresh 
forms, but that one painter absolutely copied from another, 
and that in the most slavish manner ; and that exactly the 
same forms, position, action, and expression, in exactly the 
same arrangement, recur, for instance, in the mosaics of SL 
Mark at Venice, in the Conetontinopolitan nuniaturGB, and in 
the frescoes of Greek monasteries ; thus showing, beyond oil 
question, tbe worn-out state of the gronnd we are treading. 
Mot tbat tbe blame rests solely with tbe artists ; the Church, 
inasmuch as she openly assumed the direction and control of 
art, necessitated such a state of things. In one of the argn- 
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ments adduced by an advocate for images in the second 
Nicene Council,* a.d. 787, it is clearly said, " it is not the 
invention (^^cvpeo-is) of the painter which creates the pictore, 
bnt an inviolable law, a tradition {B^ayLoBidva. Kai TrapaBoais;) 
of the Catholic Chnrch. It is not the painters bnt the holy 
Others who have to invent and to dictate. To them mani-. 
festly belongs the composition (Staro^is) to the painter only 
the execution (T€xyrf)" If, therefore, the Church had once 
decided upon the most fitting representation of any sacred 
subject, there existed no groxmds for ever departing from it ; 
and we shall see, in point of fact, that the Greek painters, 
including those in the Russian Church, to this day scrupu- 
lously submit themselves to this principle ; only it must be 
remembered that no church would have ventured to dictate 
to a really living art, and that the deadness of the Byzantine 
school was as much the cause as the effect of such ecclesias- 
tical interference. The system of copying had begun long 
before the Church interposed its laws. Fortunately for art, 
the holy fathers did not, after 787, altogether prescribe any 
new mode of representation, but permitted the copying of 
those older compositions which had been sanctified by custom. 
Thus frequently it happened that excellent inventions of the 
Constantinian, Theodosian, and Justinian times have been 
preserved, and that of course with more or less truth and 
beauty, according to the proximity in which the copyist stood 
to the original; copies at fifth and sixth hand being only 
true to the original in general arrangement, and in detail 
strictly Byzantine. Even when the artist has to compose 
afresh he always adheres, in the single figures, to these per- 
petually recurring types, so that only the arrangement, and 
here and there the attitude (the latter often wretched enough), 
are altered. Byzantine art, in short, had degenerated into 
a mere luxuriously conducted handicraft, and precisely on 
that account did it admit of that incredible ease of imitation 
with which we shall become better acquainted in its later 
stages. It was altogether a superficial mechanical art, the 

* Printed in the Acts of this Council (Conciliontm coilectio regia maxima, 
PariSy 1714, vol, ir. col. 360), which also centain many interesting facts 
connected with the history of art. 
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subjects for nhich had, once for all, been definitely fixed ; 
fmd ultima'tely, as we ehaH Bee, the capacity of the artist was 
only regulated by the ntimber and quality of tracings which 
he had been able to procure teoia the worka of his pre- 
decessors. 

This handicraft continued to be pnrsued with care and in- 
dnstry till into the thirteenth century. We do this art no 
injustice in regarding, for instance, the treatment of colour it 
displays — which, considering the circumstances, was excellent 
— also ae a mechanical merit ; for as far aa imitation of nature 
is concerned there is as little reality intended in colouring as 
in drawing, and the highest possible value that can be assigned 
to it is of a decorative kind. In respect of colouring also, as 
well OS of drawing, we must take care not to confound the 
copy with the original : for instance, not to extol the colouring 
of some excellent miniatures of the time of the Macedonian 
emperors as that of the Byzantine school, inasmuch as the 
better part of that quality, as well as of the drawing and 
invention, belongs to the best late fioman time. Not but 
what the feeling for colour, generally speaking, was longer 
preserved than that of drawing ; and, especially in the mode of 
applying the pigments, there is a skill and precision observ- 
able, which, considering the otherwise absolute deadness of 
the art, is marvellous. Even tlie colouring materials in the 
miniatures appear to be selected and supplied with chemical 
knowledge. Over the outline which the pencil had traced a 
lively unbroken colour was usually laid, and then lights, 
shadows, and folds iaeerted, with darker and lifter tints, 
and at last, generally, with delicate hatchings. It is signifi' 
cant of the totally onplastic feeling of that time that the 
gradations were produced by mere strokes, without any 
breadth of shadow. The ofiect, however, is alwajrs particu- 
larly neat. A decided maonerism is earlioat traceable in the 
treatment of the flesh tones, which are at first of an orange 
colour, and then of a dark brick-red ; and finally, with their 
well-known green shadows and rosy lights, remind us of 
rouged, but already half-decomposed bodies. Thus, in pro- 
portion as the antique models receded from view, the colour- 
ing became cruder and more motley, and the outlines more 
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apparent, whilo after the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders, aj). 1204, by which the wealth and luxury of this 
city was greatly undermined, there seemed a totally careless 
sketchiness of treatment. Long before that also an unfor- 
tunate vehicle of a gummy description seems to have come 
into use, which soon dulled the colours. The backgrounds, 
the nimbuses, and, after the eleventh century, the high lights 
also, consist generally of gold, which is laid on solidly and 
unsparingly. And, as if the precious metal could not be 
sufficiently brought into requisition, the garments of imperial 
or holy personages are often entirely of gold materials, with 
splendid embroideries. That use of gold which might be 
supposed to be applicable to the subject itself, as in the 
representation of the glory of Heaven, is not to be taken into 
aocoxmt here, for in Byzantine art a gold ground was used 
for every possible occasion. For, as we have said before, it 
is the nature of a sunken art to endeavour to make amends 
for its incapacity for all original composition by the splen- 
dour of its materials.* The haggard, morose figures, with 
their brick-red or olive-coloured flesh tones, look, as may 
be supposed, only the more wretched on this account. A 
trace of remaining vigour, perhaps the only change which 
deserves the name of an improvement, was developed in the 
department of decoration. To this period we are indebted 
for the most splendid arabesques of mixed foliage and 
animals; rich architectural fancies in margins for manu- 
scripts or pictures, and such-like ; almost all executed with 
the utmost care and neatness. At the same time the more 
natural, and therefore the more consistent, antique mode of 
decoration is here lost in a certain calligraphic conven- 
tionality, which, however, does not exclude a perfectly in- 
telligent mode of treatment. In this respect Byzantium 
served as a model to the image-hating Saracenic art, and 
probably received many an impulse from her in return. j* 

• The excessive luxury in other respects, in churches and palaces, with 
which this school of painting was associated, may be gathered from 
Hurler's ' Geschichte Innocenz III.,' toI. i., under the title * cin Gang 
durch ConstantinopeL* 

f The Saracens also borrowed from Byzantium the materials of mosaic 
work, the Arabic name of which, fsefysoy is evidently from the Greek 
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As regards the only earlier ByEautine punting of a mona- 
meutal kind, namely, moeaic woi^ but few apocimeiis have 
been preserved in the East, and of these we have no illostm- 
tiona to lefer to, and only very defective notices. There is, 
however, reason to conclude that the eplendonr of the J nstinian 
time was often equalled, if not Borpaseed. The palatial edi- 
fices of the Emperor Theophilns (829-842) sparkled with the 
richest ornaments. Cinnamns also infonna us that, even three 
oentoriee later, the palace-walla of the richer courtiers were 
decorated with the deeds of ancient heroes, also with battle and 
hunting subjects, in which the valour of the reigning monarch 
in conflict with enemies or wild beasts was made duly pro- 
minent ; though one hi^ functionary, by way of exception, 
ventured in this manner to commemorate the victories of his 
oonntry's arch foe, the Snltan of Iconium. These mosaics 
having all disappeared, we are meanwhile, virtually reduced 
to the Italian mosaics of the seventh century, which are by no 
means to be ranked as thorough specimons of the Byzantine 
style ; we are, therefore, left to decide here and there upon the 
degree of Byzantine influence very much according to our own 
judgment. Whether and how iar the prevailing modes of 
thought in Italy were &vonrable to its intrusion, are questions 
which must be left to their own merits. The common funda- 
mental features of these works can but be estimated by the 
chronological analysis we have already pursued. 

Standing upon the boundary-line between the earlier and 
later styles, we may now mention some mosaics in Some of 
the seventh century, in which, although we are made aware 
of the existence of a novel element, no distinction can well 
be drawn between the decline of the former and the rise of 
the latter. The most conaiderable specimens are the 
mosaics in the tribune of 8. Agnese fuori le mura, a.i>. 
625-638. In the snbjeot itself, connected as it is with the 
gradual alterations in the Ghorch service, we find a sig- 

+##twii. When, »t the commencemcat of the oighth ceutury, p««CT wa» 
coucladed bettFcen Byuntiam nod the Caliph Walid, thii Utter potentate 
9tipuUt«l for ■ ccTtaiD qiuotltf offaefyta for the decoration cf th> Dew 
ni«.)ue at Damascus. In the middle of the tenth crDtnrf, also, the 
Emperor Romaaiu [I. MDt the Caliph Abdeirhamm 111. the uutarialj toi 
the moaaici of the Kibla in the moaqiu at Cordova. 
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nificant deviation from the general rule. Instead of the figure 
of Christ appears that of S. Agnese standing between the 
Popes Symmachus and Honorius I., the restorers of the 
Church ; while the indication of the Godhead is confined to a 
hand protruding from the heavens and placing a crown upon 
the head of the saint. The execution, in contradistinction 
to the usual neatness of the Byzantine school, is here, as in 
most of the later Boman mosaics, rude and even poor ; a 
circumstance which is not to be wondered at, for Home stood 
to Byzantium ii> the relation of a provincial town, and had 
much fallen in the world even in the external means of art. 
The middle tones are at last entirely omitted (in the 
draperies they appear to have been later inserted), the 
vitrified cubes are larger and no longer fit in closely to- 
gether. More significant still than this rudeness of outward 
material is the want of intrinsic feeling which is evident in 
the three figures with their straight folds, only represented 
by dark stripes, their stiff, deathlike attitudes, and the 
staring Byzautine pomp of the saint's garments. The 
already highly conventional heads consist only of a few 
strokes; the red cheeks of S. Agnese are mere heavy 
blotches ; the floor, it is true, has not quite vanished from 
under the feet of the figures, but it is reduced to the 
smallest indication. ^The ground, as in almost all succeeding 
mosaics, is of gold. Still plainer indications of the Byzan- 
tine style are seen in the very extensive mosaics in the 
Oratorio di S. Venanzio, a side chapel of the Baptistery to 
the Lateran, a. d. 640-642. In the altar apsis, between 
eight saints, appears the Madonna standing with outstretched 
arms. Above are half-length figures of Christ and two 
angels rising out of gaudy clouds. On the walls, on each 
side of the apsis, are four saints, and above, between the 
three windows, the signs of the Evangelists and of the 
cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Christ and the angels 
are painted rudely, but still with dignity and freedom, and 
remind us, in their tolerably flowing forms, of the period of 
the 6th century. On the other hand, ihe sixteen saints, all 
standing motionless one beside another, as well as the 
Madonna (who appears for the first time thus positively as 
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their centre), are totally Byzantine. In their gannenta also 
the folds and shadowa are indicated by a mere stripe of dark 
oonventioual colunr, and even in the chief motivea there is a 
want of intelligence of which the foregoing century affords 
no example. Similar in style, and almost contemporary in 
date (a. d. 642-649), are the mosaics of the small altar apsis 
of 8. Stefano Botondo, npon the Ccelian Hill, in which a 
brilliantly decorated cress is represented between the two 
standing figures of SS. Primus and Foliciauns. On the 
npper end of the orosa (very tastefully introduced) appears a 
small head of Christ with a nimbus, over which the hand of 
the Father is extended in benediction. A single figaro in 
mosaic exists as an altar-piece in S. Pietro in YincolL It is 
intended for St. Sebastian, and was rowed to the church 
by Pope Agathon, on occasion of the plagne in 680, and 
doubtless executed soon after this dnte. As a solitary 
specimen of this kind it is Tery remarkable. There is no 
analogy between this figure and the usual youthful type 
of St. Sebastian subset^nently adopted. On the contrary, 
the saint is represented here as an old man with white hair 
and beard, carrying the crown of martyrdom in his hand, 
and draped from head to foot in true Byzantine style. In 
bis countenance there is still some life and dignity. The 
more careful shading also of the drapery shows that, in a 
work intended to be so much exposed to the gaze of the 
pious, more pains was bestowed than usual ; nerorthcless 
the figure, upon the whole, is very inanimate : the ground 
is blue. In the church of S. Giorgio in Velabro the semi- 
dome of the tribune is now occupied by a fresco, probably 
the copy of a mosaic, and, as probably, the copy of the Tcry 
one which was placed in this church at the time of ite 
erection, a. d. 682. The Saviour (copied from the splendid 
figure in the church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano) is standing 
upon the globe of the world, between the Virgin and St. 
Peter, St. Geo^o and St. Sebastian. The subordinate 
position of the Virgin here compels us to assign to this 
work an original of the earlieet date, for OTen at this time 
(682), and mnch more so later, the Virgin with the infant 
Savionr on her knees assumes the central place. 
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To this period (probably from 671 to 677) belong the last 
mosaic decorations of importance at Bavenna, viz., those in 
the splendid basilica of S. Apollinare in Classe ; which, now 
that the history of art has sustained an irreparable injury in 
the destruction of S. Paolo fuori le mura at Borne, by fire, 
alone give us any idea of the manner in which whole rows 
of pictures and symbols in mosaics were employed to 
ornament the interior of churches. In the spandrils, between 
the arches of the centre aisle, we observe an almost perfect 
collection of those earliest symbols of Christian art, from 
the simple monogram to the Oood Shepherd and the Fisher- 
man, which we described at the beginning of this work, while 
aboye the arch in a row of medallions are the portraits of 
the Archbishops of Eavenna;* of course not the original 
works — which, owing to the destruction of the surface of 
these walls by that enemy to art Sigismund Malatesta, Lord 
of Rimini, were entirely lost — but apparently correct copies. 
The heads here, as formerly in the pictures of the Popes in 
S. Paolo fuori le mura, are given full in front, the profile 
being totally unknown to that art. The mosaics, however, 
in and above the apsis, are old and genuine— remarkable 
relics of that time when the church of Eavenna, in league 
with Byzantium, once more declared itself upon an equality 
with the Roman Church, and sought by paying honour to its 
own patron saint, St. ApoUinaris (the scholar of St. Peter), 
to place him upon a level with that apostle. The order and 
arrangement of these mosaics declare this intention in the 
clearest way. They exemplify, namely, the glorification of 
the Church of Bavenna. In the semidome of the apsis, 
upon a gold groimd, with light pink and light blue clouds, 
appears a blue circle studded with gold stars and set in 
jewels, and, within this, a splendidly decorated cross with 
a half-length figure of Christ in the centre. On each side 
of the circle are the half-length figures of Moses and Elijah 
emerging from the clouds, both, on account of their trans- 
figuration, very youthfully depicted. Further below, upon a 

* Iq the Western Church also there existed a similar work. Tl.e 
cathedral of Nicsea displayed the portraits of the 318 bishops who presided 
at the council there. 
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meadow with trees, in the centre of the whole, stands St. 
Apollinaris, his arms raised in benediction, surrounded by 
fifteen sheep. On the lower walls appear four Rayenna 
bishops, on a blue ground, imder canopies with draperies 
and chandeliers, and on each side are two larger pictures of 
the sacrifices of Abel, Melchisedek, and Abraham, and, but 
little in character with the foregoing, the Granting of the 
Privileges to the Church of Bayenna. In tAl these works 
the drawing is in every way inferior to those of the sixth 
century ; the execution, however, is very careful, with more 
middle tones than usual, the four bishops excepted, who are 
rudely and sketchily treated, and are only distinguished by 
more powerful and less conventional heads. These mosaics, 
though doubtless executed within the shadow of the exarchal 
residence, are less entitled to the term ^ Byzantine " than 
the Roman works we have just described, inasmuch as the 
figures only partake in the slightest degree of that stiff 
lifelessness which characterises the saints in S. Yenanzio 
and others. The draperies, also, in spite of a frequent want 
of meaning in the arrangement, have greater dignity and 
beauty of folds. On the other hand, a sensible decline in the 
feeling for nature is here observable, on comparing the 
long-legged ugly sheep surrounding St. Apollinaris, with 
those in the church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano, or the 
totally conventional-shaped trees with that before Abraham's 
hut in S. Yitale. Nevertheless, the influence of Byzantium 
may be considered to have been here restricted to the 
arrangement alone; especially as we find a mere saint 
occupying the central place which had hitherto been 
assigned to Christ, while the presence of the Saviour is only, 
as in S. Stefano Rotondo, indicated by the cross. The two 
side pictures of the lower wall merit also a closer examina- 
tion, especially the three sacrifices, which are here combined 
in one really spirited composition, and in point of execution 
are decidedly the best.* Beneath an open curtain, behind a 

• If we consider how habitual the practice of copying had become in the 
late Roman time, we shall hesitate perhaps to assign the invention of this 
work to 671-677. The figure of Abel is, at all events, a direct imitation 
of that in S. Vitale. Too many churches, however, with their respective 
mosaics, have disappeared in Ravenna (the cathedral, the principal church 
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covered table, sits the venerable white-haired Melchisedek, 
(type of Christ), in diadem and crimson mantle, in act of 
breaking the bread. On the left Abel is seen advancing, in 
figure of a half-naked youth in linen chlamys, carrying a 
lamb. On the right, Abraham, an old man in white robe, 
is leading his son, who is not represented naked (as in S. 
Vitale), but wears a yellow robe. The corresponding picture, 
the Granting of the Privileges, is' slighter, and inferior 
in drawing and execution, so that, for example, the outlines 
of the heads are rudely conspicuous. Three imperial 
youths, with nimbuses, are advancing from a curtained 
door of the palace — Constantino, who is clad in the crimson 
mantle, Heraclius, and Tiberius.* On the right, quietly look- 
ing, on, stands the Archbishop of Ravenna surrounded by 
four ecclesiastics, one of whom is receiving from Constantino 
a scroll with a red inscription, Privilegia, Here an obvious 
Byzantine stif&iess is apparent, as compared with the two 
ceremonial pictures in S. Vitale. Upon the wall above the 
tribune, upon a strip of blue ground, may be seen, glimmer- 
ing through the dust of a thousand years, a half-length of 
Christ wiUi the signs of the Evangelists. These are suc- 
ceeded by the twelve sheep, which are advancing up both 
sides of the arch of the tribune ; two palm-trees are placed 
lower down. Neither animals nor trees arc superior to 
those within the tribune. On the other hand, in the figures 
of the archangels Michael and Gabriel, which are introduced 
lower down at the side of the tribime, we find traces of a 
good antique taste. Each is holding in his right hand the 
flag of victory (the Laharum), while the left so grasps the 
crimson mantle, which is faced with embroidered cloth of 
gold, that a part of the white tunic is visible. The heads 
are of youthful beauty. 

In respect, however, both of building and painting, Bavenna, 

of the suburb Classis, &c.), to say nothing of those in Byzantium itself, 
to justify us, without the strongest external proofs, in pointing out 
decided originals in those which still exist. 

• The difficult question as to which of the emperors is meant by this 
name is not ours to solve. In all probability the three figures are iuteudied 
for Constantine Pogonatus, Tiberius II., and the well-known Emperor 
Heraclius. 
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after the fall of the Ostrogoths, had greatly decliued. A pro- 
yincial city of the Eastern Empire had, under any circum* 
stances, no very brilliant history in those times. In addition 
to this, the perpetual attacks of the Longobards had robbed 
the Exarchate of successive portions of territory, till in the year 
782 the splendid suburb Classis was conquered and laid 
waste. Earthquakes also did their part to destroy what other 
evils spared, and, at the present day, with the exception of 
the fine and solitary Apollinaris church, on the border of the 
celebrated pine wood, eyery trace of Classis has disappeared. 
Finally, after the Franks had snatched the Exarchate from 
the hand of the Longobards and made it oyer to the papal 
chair, art, in Havenna, confined itself to a few solitary decora- 
tions and to repairs, and to this latter circumstance solely is 
this little out-of-the-way papal country town indebted for 
the preservation of some early middle-age treasures of art 
such as the whole world cannot furnish elsewhere. 

How far the wars and disastrous events of the eighth century 
had any influence upon art at Home, it is difficult to decide, 
since, of the numerous treasures that are recorded by different 
writers, scarcely anything has survived. The only specimen 
is a little fragment belonging to the old church of St. Peter, 
A.D. 705, now in the sacristy of S. Maria in Cosmedin — an 
Adoration of the three Kings — which, though of a barbaric 
negligence in execution, displays a good antique feeling for 
composition. The figures which have been preserved, Joseph, 
the Virgin and Child, and an angel, form an easy group. As 
regards Pope Constantino (a.d. 708-715), we are informed 
by Paulus Diaconus (vi. 34) that he caused the six orthodox 
councils to be painted in the vestibule of St. Peter's (whether 
in mosaic is not said), and, further, that this was done out of 
spite against the monothelite Emperor Philipicus Bardanes, 
who had caused a similar row of council pictures to be 
destroyed in Constantinople. Also in the pontificates of 
Gregory III., Zacbarias, and Adrain I., the mosaic decora- 
tions of many churches were devised. In the struggle with 
the Iconoclasts, Rome had zealously espoused the picture 
cause. " The sacred pictures" — thus wrote Gregory II. to the 
Emperor Leo at the conmienccment of the dispute— '^ elevate 
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the feelings of men. Fathers and mothers lift np their child- 
ren to view them. Youths and foreigners point with edifi- 
cation to the painted histories. All hearts raise themselves to 
God." And when, in Byzantium, ecclesiastical art was attacked 
by the sword, the monasteries of Rome granted an asylum to 
whole bands of Byzantine painters. Nevertheless, scarcely 
any influence from this circumstance is to be perceived — we 
find, as already said, in the still existing Boman mosaics, an 
interval of almost a century, and resume them only after the 
pacification of the country under Pope Leo III. ( a.d. 795-816). 
This pontificate, so important also in other respects, is distin- 
guished by numerous church repairs and new erections, on which 
occasion the application of mosaics is frequently mentioned. 

Unfortunately the apsis mosaic of the Leonine Triclinium 
in the Lateran, so important as being the last relic of the great 
historical subjects in this building, has suffered so severely in 
the attempt made in the last century to transfer it to the outer 
walls of the chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum, that we must 
content ourselves with a copy in mosaic, which, with the ex- 
ception of a few somewhat modernized heads, almost replaces 
the ancient original. Within the tribune, upon a gold ground, 
stands the Saviour in act of benediction, the eleven apostles in 
white robes around Him ; the four rivers of Paradise gushing 
forth at His feet. The figures, in their stiff, yet infirm atti- 
tudes, and still more in the unmeaning disposition of the 
drapery, display a decided Byzantine influence. Here we first 
perceive a totally conventional distribution of the masses of the 
drapery, which, though loaded with meaningless folds (namely 
with bluish strokes of colour), only adheres to the shape of the 
figure. On the walls next the tribune we find those celebrated 
pictures of deep political and ecclesiastical significance, 
which are of inmieasurably higher historical value than the 
ceremonial pictures of the Imperial Palace at Constantinople. 
On the left appears the Saviour enthroned, with the kneeling 
figure of St. Sylvester before Him, to whom He is giving the 
Keys, while Ho extends a banner to Constantino the Great. On 
the right is St. Peter, enthroned, in the act of bestowing the 
stola upon Pope Leo III. and a banner upon C^iarlemagne, in 
sign of investiture. In both the last-named kneeling figures 
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who are represented in profile, a species of likeness is aimed 
at, only that Charlemagne has heen caricatured in the attempt 
Of the same period is the altar apsis in the church of SS. 
Nereo e Achilleo, underneath the baths of CaracaUa. The 
figures are small, and have been greatly restored, but are still 
remarkable in intention. In all mosaics of later date than 
those containing the history of Christ upon the arch of Triumph 
in S. Maria Maggiore, we have observed that same arch deco- 
rated, almost without exception, with apocalyptic subjects, and 
with the symbols of the Evangelists. Here, however, the de- 
coration of this portion is again of an historical nature. The 
transfigured Saviour is in the centre between Moses and Eli- 
jah, with SS. Nereo and Achilleo kneeling on either side; 
further on the left the Annunciation, and on the right the 
Virgin and Child, accompanied by an angel. The pontificate of 
Paschal I., which succeeded that of Leo III. (a.d. 817-824), 
though short in time, was rich in mosaic works, owing doubt- 
less to the free exercise of art which the maintenance oi 
peace permitted. For any positive advance these were not 
the times ; and equally as we trace in the apparently 
flourishing school of Carlovingian art only the tardy echo 
of the antique, so do we perceive in the Homan works of this 
period only a deeper decline into Byzantine deformity. 
Whether there then existed in Home a branch school oi 
mosaic-workers from Constantinople, and how far this was 
again acted upon from .the parent nursery, we do not presume 
to decide. The most splendid and extensive works of that 
pontificate were doubtless the mosaics in S. Prassede on the 
Esquilino HiU. At all events, more have been preserved in 
this church than in any other; viz., those on the arch of 
Triumph, on the arch of the tribune, within the tribune 
itself, and the entire decorations of the chapel of one side 
aisle. The subjects on the arches are, as usual, taken from 
the Apocalypse. Over the arch of Triumph, in the centre of a 
walled space, with gates representing the heavenly Jerusalem, 
is the Saviour between two angels, holding a globe in His 
hand, while on each side of Him are a row of saints offering 
Him their triumphal crowns. Four angels are standing at 
the gates, inviting the concourse to enter, who are represented 
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adYftncing in solemn procqidon below, clad in white robes, 
and with palm-branches in their hands. Upon the arch of 
tho tribune is the customary representation of the Lamb 
upon a scat decorated with jewels, surrounded with the seven 
candlesticks, four angels, and the symbols of the Evangelists. 
On each side of the arch are the four-^and-twenty elders, 
advancing to cast their crowns before the Lamb. Li the 
semi-dome (copied from SS. Cosmo e Damiano) Christ 
occupies the centre — above Him the hand of the Father 
holding a wreath — on either side St. Peter and St. Paul, SS. 
Prsxedis and Pudentiana, S. Zcno, and Pope Paschal, the 
founder, with a square* nimbus carrying the model of a 
church ; last of all two palm-trees, one of them with tho 
same phoenix as in the church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano. 
Further below, the thirteen lambs as usual. (See woodcut.) 
The church not being large for such an amount of subjects, 
the figures are on a small scale, and, owing to the increasing 
rudeness of execution, have a somewhat barbaric effect. The 
folds of the draperies are only dark strokes — the faces 
consist chiefly of three coarse lines.t Altogether we 
perceive that the Byzantine art of that time relied upon tho 
multitude of its figures for effect, and more and more avoided 
those single colossal forms which it was neither able to 
animate with feeling, nor to fill up with truth of detail. 
Not that anything was gained by the multiplicity of these 
small stiff parallel-placed figures ; on the contrary, they give 
us only the impression of disjointed atoms. As for tho 
contemporary mosaics in the side chapel, they may be 
considered as completely barbaric, though, from their 
splendour, they originally obtained the name of the ** Garden 
of Paradise." The door is enframed in a double row of 
medallion-portraits in mosaics, which are merely rude 
caricatures. Within, the walls are covered with saints 
and various symbols, without any connection as regards 
their scheme. The only remarkable ix)rtion is the Lamb 

♦ The square nimbas is conjectured to represent one living at the tim<', 
t See Rumohr's * Ital. Forsehungen,' vol. i. p. 230, wher^ the stylo of 
these Roman mosaics of the ninth century is for the first time invcstii;nteti 
with iome precision. See also idem, p. 24H, vol ii., and Prefaco, p. viii. 
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with four Btage, with four balf-longtb fignroe below to 
Coiroepond. Upon Iho groined roof U a bftlf-length fignro 
of Chriet, bomo by four angels, irbo in tbo poverty of tlio 
Artist's invontion, aro divided in two by tbo groining of tbo 
nrcbcs. Of tbo samo period aro tbo mosnice of the Cliorcb 
of 8. Cecilia in Trastevero, wbicb, in rudeness and multi- 
plicity of figares, correspond pretty mneh mth those wo have 
jnst dcscribod. Witbiu tbo tribune is soon tbo Savioni- 
again, witb five sunts, Fope Paschal, and the two palm- 
trees ; this time upon a blue groimd witb small (Jouds. 
The thirteen lambs wbich, usually in the form of a frieze 
decoration, connect the Bomiciicnlar lowor wall of tbo tribune 
witb the somidomo above in an agrcoablo manner, are sU 
inolndod on tbe dome itself, forming a border in no very 
good taste. On tbe walls of tbe tribune, till a recent date, 
might be seen tbe Virgin and Cbild enthroned between two 
Angola and eleven martyrs who aro advancing from the two 
cities of Bethlehem and Jorusulom ; and, further below, the 
fonr-and-twcnty elders in their accustomed attitudes. But 
the entablature of tbe vestibule has still its old decoration 
of beautiful gold omanicnts on a blue ground and blue 
ornaments upon a gold ground, alternately intersected with 
small portrait medallions — showing that the decorative 
parts of an art long survivo the decline of all the rest. 
Similar in style to the mosaics in S. Cecilia are tboso 
in and above the tribune of S. Maria della Navioella (also 
called in Dominiea) upon tbe Oixlian Hill. Witbin the 
tribune appear tbe Virgin and Cbild seated on a throne 
witb angels ranged in regular rows on each side ; and, at 
ber feet, witb unspeakable stiSiiess of limb, the kneeling 
figure of Pope Fascbal I. Upon the walls of the tribune is 
the Saviour in a nimbus, with two angels and the twelve 
apostles on cither hand, and further below, on a much larger 
scale, two prophets, who appear to point towards Him. Tbe 
most remarkable thing here is the rich foliage docoration. 
Besides the wreathe of flowers (otherwise not a rare feature) 
which are growing out of two vessels at tbe edge of tbe 
dome, the floor beneath tlie figurea is also decorateil with 
flowers— a graceful species of ornament seldom aimed at in 
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the moroBeness of Byzantine art. From this point the 
decline, into utter barbarism is rapid. The mosaics of S. 
Marco at Rome, executed under Pope Gregory lY. (a. d. 
827-844), with all their splendour, exhibit the utmost 
poverty of expression. Aboye the tribune, in circular com- 
partments, is the portrait of Christ between the symbols of 
the Eyangelists, and further below, St. Peter and St. Paul (or 
two prophets) with scrolls. Within the tribime, beneath a 
hand extended with a wreath, is the standing figure of Christ 
with an open book, and, on either side, five angels and Pope 
Gregory IV. Further on, but still belonging to the dome, are 
the thirteen lambs, forming a second and quite uneyen circle 
round the figures. The execution is here especially rude, and 
of true Byzantine rigidity, while, as if the artist knew that his 
long lean figures were anything but secure upon their feet, he 
has giyen them each a separate little pedestal. The lines of 
the drapery are chiefly straight and parallel, while, with all 
this rudeness, a certain play of colour has been contrived by 
the introduction of high lights of another colour.* 

The greatly restored tribune mosaics of S. Francesca 
Romana (probably a. d. 858-867, the pontificate of Nicholas 
L) close the group of these Roman-Byzantine works. By 
this time it had become apparent that such figures as the art 
of that day was alone able to achieve could have no possible 
relation to each other, and therefore no longer constitute a 
composition ; the artist accordingly separated the Madonna 
on the throne and the four saints with uplifted hands, by 
graceful arcades. The ground, as in most foregoing mosaics, 
is gold; the glories blue. The faces of course consist 
only of feeble lines — the cheeks are only red blotches ; the 
folds merely dark strokes ; nevertheless, a certain flow and 
fulness in the forms, and a few accessories (for instance, the 
exchange of a crown upon the Virgin's head for the in- 
variable Byzantine veil), seem to indicate that we have not 
so much to do here with the decline of Byzantine art as with 
a Northern, and probably Frankish, influence. At the same 

• According to Em6ic David, page 76, there still exist in the chapel 
of the Sancta Sanctorum, near the Lateran, mosaics of the time of Sergiiis 
II. (A.D. 844-847). These, however, were inaccessible to us. 

f2 
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time, if we compare together all authentic works of the time, 
we coimot assign this mosaic to the Uurtoenth oentoiy. Of 
the later works of the ninth century nothing more exists at 
Rome. ThoBo nhich Popo Formosna contributed to the old 
church of St Feter (a. d. 891-896) Bhared the destruction of 
that basilica. In Aqnilcja, according to aU acootmts, there 
still exist the mosaica which Gisela, the daughter of Louis 
the Pious, presented to the church. They contain (what is 
most remarkable for that time) a crucifixion, the Virgin, St. 
Geo^e, the portrait of Giselo, and Tarions allegorical 
figures. The Cathedral of Capna also poBseases mosaics of 
that period, presented by Bishop Hugo. On the other band, 
"the very beautiful figures" with which the Abbots Potto 
and Gisulf embellished the entire walla of the church of 
Monte Casino have disappeared. 

After the close of the ninth century mosaic art seems to 
have almost ceased in Italy. For seventy years that un- 
happy country had been distracted by ceaseless broils, in 
many instsjices scarcely less detrimental to its well-being 
than the inroads of the northern tribes. Rome especially 
was the sport of the most terrible factions. Peace was re- 
stored by force of arms under the Othos ; bnt the deep 
iroiiuds u'hii'h all intellectool and artistic enterprise had 
sustained did not readily heal again. Wherever, after this, 
art endeavoured to raise her head, the help of Byzantium 
was called into requisition. For example, when Abbot 
DesideriuB of Monte Casino (afterwords Pope Victor III.) 
rebuilt the church uf his monastery, he was compelled to 
hire me saic- workers from Constantinople, who iustructod 
several pujiils in the art.' 

Mcimwhile the republic of Venice, which had grown up 
imtler the nominal protection of Byzantinm, had, iu the 
general distraction of the country, remained undisturbed. 
This state became the thriving mart for the empires of the 

* We may hi>ri> meDlion in uddllion Ihos; iiiOE.iin of th^ choir nfuis 
or St. ADibnise nt Milan (CbrUt betwfea two nrchnugels with ^. Gervnsius 
and Protniius), rewntly restored, whirh nre Biip]-CB«1 lo hnvo Iwcn ei- 
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East and West ; and even after all political connection with 
Byzantimn had ceased, the active commerce which was 
maintained became a constant bond of onion. In point of 
art, however, Venice, up to the thirteenth century, may be 
considered almost exclusively a Byzantine colony, inasmuch 
as her painters adhered entirely to Greek models : her archi- 
tecture partook equally of Oriental and Occidental elements, 
and only her sculpture retained a positive Western character, 
because this alone, in the condemnation which Byzantium 
had passed on all the higher plastic forms of art, could derive 
no assistance from that city. The Venetian mosaics especi- 
ally we may regard as an almost sufficient indemnification 
for those of the Eastern Empire which have been lost to 
posterity, since the characters of undisturbed Byzantine 
doscent are much more legible there than, for instance, in 
those Boman works just described. The earliest existing 
specimens of this kind are the mosaics in the church of 
St. Cyprian in the island of Murano, which were com- 
pleted in the year 882, representing a Christ with the Virgin 
between archangels. With incomparably more force, how- 
ever, is the Byzantine type represented in the church of 
St. Mark, founded a.d. 976, the earliest wall and cupola 
pictures of which go back at least to the eleventh, and 
perhaps even to the tenth century. After the transfer of the 
body of St. Mark the Evangelist from Alexandria to Venice, 
the inhabitants of these isles adopted the lion for their 
symbol, and regarded the sacred remains as the pledge of 
their prosperity. It behoved them, therefore, to decorate the 
church honoured as the resting-place of the saint with all 
the splendour which the wealth of a thriving commercial 
city could bestow. The gorgeous luxury of the mere ma- 
terials of the edifice, to supply which the whole empire of 
the East was ransacked, is well known. The floor, the 
walls, and the pillars, half way up, were covered with the 
most -costly marbles, while the rest of the interior — upper 
walls, waggon ro6fs, and cupolas — comprising a surface of 
more than forty thousand square feet — was covered with 
mosaics on a gold ground ; a gigantic work, which even all 
the wealth of Venice spent six centuries in patching together. 
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Etot; stylo of art, therofore, nbich Docesaarily flourialied 
during this period, down to the lowest manneriam of the 
school of Tinloretlo, has been perpetuated in this edifice. 
The general coup d'mil is somewhat dim and hear;. We 
are reminded that it was the devotion of seafaring men that 
nised the pile; men who wore willing to propitiate the 
&Tour of Heaven by the richest ofieriugs they could dovise, 
and indifibient, in their short intervals of rest, to the higher 
beauties of art, provided the utmost pomp and splendour 
were but attained. As respects onr own researches, however, 
it is certain that here alone do wo obtain any idea of the 
wealth of mosaics which existed in the State buildings of 
ancient Constantinople. 

In these moBaioa of St. Mark it would be difficult to rocog- 
nise any consiEtent or sustained idea. And even if any ori- 
ginally existed, the artists of the different epochs, especially 
since the time of Titian, have not adhered to it. The earliest 
portions also, connected as certain groups and masses may 
appear, show no traces of any plan. In tho five large ecmi- 
ciiculor recesses of the &ont, appears, by way as it were of 
introduction, the history of the translation of the sacred re- 
mains ; and in the semicircular terminations of the npj)cr 
walls, the history of Christ ; which subjects, though of 
modem execution, have taken the plaeo of older works. 
The atrium, which surrounds the edifice on three aides, 
contains, as wo often observe in the porches of Gothic 
charcbes, the history of the old covenant from the Creation 
to the time of Moses (excellent works, which we shall consider 
further) ; and then in a portion of the atrium which has been 
converted into a chapel and baptistfiiy, the history of 
St. Mark, and a multitude of carious symbolical subjoets, 
referring to the mystery of haptiiim. The interior of 
the edifice forms, as is well known, the figure of a cioss, 
ivith five cupolas, each of which rests on four wide massive 
arches ; every two of them constituting a sort of side aisle. 
ItowB of pillars, with false galloriee h^ vray up Qxe church, 
divide these &om the principal omciform space. The 
descriptive plan on page 72, which, in the multiplicity 
of fonns, con only embrace the principal features, will 
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suffice to show Low little the opportunity of following up 
the artistic development of a theological design was taken 
advantage of. 

Any sequence of ideas in these representations can only be 
suggested by the spectator himself. In commencing with 
Paradise, the Apocalypse, and the Feast of Pentecost, and 
terminating with the Holy of Holies, Christ and the Pro- 
phets, an exception was made, not only to the then generally 
accepted order of ecclesiastical • decoration, but to all the 
more important examples of this kind of later mediseval 
times. It is only in the history of Christ that we find 
some consistency, though accompanied with numerous repe- 
titions, and executed without any strict reference to the 
principal events. In the innumerable single figures of saints 
we see the commencement of that remarkable order of prece* 
dence which later Byzantine art assigned to them— holy 
deacons, hermits, and column saints of all kinds being placed 
here according to their rank. After all, the highest value of 
these works is of an archaeo-liturgical description. Here we 
find, for example, the Ascension, with the Saviour repre- 
sented mounting above the riven gates of Hades, with the 
banner of victory in one hand, and drawing Adam upwards 
with the other. Here alone do we see the guests of tlie 
Feast of Pentecost, each two and two, in their respective 
costumes — the Jews in pointed hats ; the Parthians with bow 
and arrow ; the Arabians almost naked ; and so on. Here 
are the Christian virtues, the acts and martyrdoms of the 
apostles, given with a completeness scarcely found elsewhere ; 
for all the innumerable amoimt of frescoes belonging to 
Northern churches, which may have exhibited the same sub- 
jects (and those in a much finer form), have vanished, or left 
only the scantiest relics behind* On the other hand, in point 
of artistic worth, the earlier mosaics of St. Mark's (included 
principally in the front, centre, and left cupola, and the con- 
tiguous waggon roofs) are such as to require only a brief 
notice. If, in the Boman mosaics of the time of Pope 
Paschal L, some trace of freedom and life was still discern- 
ible, here, on the contrary, we perceive in all those subjects 
which are not the obvious copies of older works (as, for 
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inBtance, that very Ascension) an utter extinction of all free- 
dom of form. The figures are, throughout, lifeless shadows, 
looking as if they would fall asunder with the slightest 
movement. Every step — the merest stretching forth of a 
hand — threatens to overset them, while by the omission of 
the ground under their feet, the last remnant of stability 
seems removed. Of the grand and solemn types of mosaic 
art of the fifth and sixth century, only the meagre and con- 
tracted outlines are left. Christ Himself, a symbol, as it 
were, of the decrepit theology of Byzantium, appears here in 
likeness of an old man, with white hair and beard. On the 
other hand, the execution is delicate and careful, at least in 
those portions which are near the eye. The vitrified cubes 
are small and well fitted, and delicate hatchings of gold and 
other light colours gleam among the stiffiiess of the drapery. 
Another group of Occidental-Byzantine mosaics exists in 
Lower Italy and Sicily, of the time of the Normans. Of the 
three races which contended in the eleventh century for the 
possession of this territory — the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the Normans — the first alone possessed a developed school of 
painting, which the Normans, as conquerors, adopted from 
them ; though in the arts of architecture and sculpture they 
pursued their own course. Even in the earliest Norman 
specimen that has been preserved, namely, the Cathedral of 
Salerno, founded by Eobert Guiscard, a.d. 1080, this state of 
things is illustrated in the most remarkable way. The 
building is of the Norman style of architecture, mingled (as 
far as it is not constructed of ancient materials stolen from 
Pffistum) with evidences of a Saracenic influence. The more 
important sctdptures are, it is true, not of a very animated 
character, but round and soft, in the style of the Western 
School. Indeed, only the mosaics (an altar apsis on the 
right, and a door lunette) and the brazen central gate — the 
flat silver inlaid figures of which belong to the department 
of drawing, and not to that of sculpture — are, in spite of the 
Latin inscriptions, essentially Byzantine. The mosaics on 
the altar apsis represent St. Mark seated with the book of 
the Gospels upon the throne ; next to him the standing 
figures of four saints ; above, a winged Christ, in crimson 
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robe, with long sceptre and globe ; all in the same stiff bnt 
neftt Btflo as in the earliest Venetian mosaics. The some 
may be said of the half-length fignie of St. Matthew in the 
door lunette. The most splendid specimens, however, of 
this Norman-Byzantine art are the mosaics in the Cathe- 
dnl of Monreale, near Palermo (after the year 1174), where 
the centre apsis contains an unuBually coloesal half-length 
figure of Christ —the space around it a crowd of saints 
— the arms of the transept the histories of St. Peter and St. 
Paul— and finally, the nave, a long row of Biblical events. 
As this edifice was very rapidly completed, more than a 
hundred artists were required for the execution of these 
mosaics, a nmnbor which, without the existence of an old and 
long-established school in Sicily, could hardly have been 
supplied. Of somewhat earlier date is the no less splendid 
decoration of the walls of the chapel of King Soger in 
Palermo (after 1140), and the mosaics of several other 
churches ; S. llaria dell' Atnmiraglio ; the Cathedral of 
Cefalu (the last especially remarkable), and many others. 
'ITie hunting- nxim of Eing Roger I. in Palermo (about 1100), 
with the somewhat heraldic-shaped animals and ornaments 
upon a gold ground, reminds us of the probably similar deco- 
rations of the Hall of State, called the Margarita, erected in 
Constantinople a.d. 829-842, by the Emperor Theophilns, 
which, with the other numerous palaces of this potentate, 
have disappeared. • As far as we con jndge from illustrations 
and descriptions, the same barren, withered style which we 
find in the earlier pioturca of St. Mark, is throughout observ- 
able in these Sicilian works. 

In treating of the miniatures of the Bjzantioe school, we 
may safely curtail our remarks, since a number of excellent 
descriptions and satisfactory illostrations already exist,'!' ^ 
which it will be easy to refer our readers : also, more 
especially, because the best miniatures of the Byzantine 

• The illoslrslions of hU these mosaics, by Seiradifiilco (del lluomo di 
Uonreal», kt.), appear, without uHption, to be cnloured io a modern 
rtfle. In llittorf and Zanth's Archilttttn Hodtne de la SiciU, only ths 
lul page gires 119 a true Uhn of the etf le. aod that odIt in a few eiamples. 

t See prioFipallf Wnagen's 'Kuiutwerke Dud Kitiutler in Paris,' p. 2U1, 
and the illastratioos ID D'Agincaurt'a ' Uintoire de TArt,' maiif of which 
are taken from tnciogs. 
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time do not actually belong to the Byzantine school, but are 
copies of earlier Eoman works, and as such have been in 
some measure already described. Thus, for instance, the 
most celebrated Codices of the time of the Macedonian 
Emperors, now in the Koyal Library at Paris, are copies 
and fjEtcsimiles of the best Bomano-Christian works. The 
finest and most important miniatures, forty-seven in number, 
are contained in a codex of sermons by St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
Here we find the martyrs, the monarchs, and other dis- 
tinguished personages of a late period, represented in the 
style of the ninth century; while the other subjects - re-> 
petitions of the charming compositions of the fifth and sixth 
centuries — represent the principal events from the creation 
of the world to the time of St. Gregory. More interesting 
still, from its numerous personifications of natural imagery 
and abstract qualities, in the manner of the antique, is a 
Psaltery of the tenth century,* of which it may be truly 
said that "in no other Greek manuscript has the ancient 
mode of conception been so purely preserved."! Here may 
be seen, under the form of a sublime-looking female, 
" Melody" leaning on the shoulder of the youthful and 
beautiful David. On one side lies the " Moimtain,'* an 
allegorical male figure crowned with a wreath, and with a 
green robe. Farther on is David killing a lion, while 
*^ Strength," a youthful female figure, is inciting him to deeds 
of valour. Again, at the scene of his anointing, " Clemency " 
is hovering over him« At his encoimter with Goliath, 
Vainglory" is seen fleeing behind the giant, while 
Strength " is stationed behind David. When portrayed as 
a monarch, " Wisdom " and " Prophecy " encompass him ; 
when as a penitent sinner, " Bepentance " is above him. In 
similar manner, under the symbols of antiquely-conceived 

• See illustrations in * History of Our Lord in Art,* pp. 203-205. 

f Waagen, from whom we borrow these words, does not strictly declare 
these miniatures to be copies of older works, but admits that ** in motives, 
forms, costume, and arrangement of drapery, they have quite an antique 
look;" and remarks further, *'that the mode of laying on the colours, 
although broad and full, in the antique style, yet is by no means to be 
compared to the feeling for composition displayed in these works." He 
allows also that the beautiful composition of the Isaiah must have had 
" a very early original." 



it 
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nude and female figures, are represented — "Night," "The 
Doaert," " The Bottomleaa Pit," " The Bed Sea," " Mount 
Sinai," &e., being a Bemi-heatbeniah worship of nature and of . 
abstract ideas, of which the tenth ceatniy of itself was totally 
inoapahlo. On the same principle we might attribute a macb 
earlier original still to the mdely executed, but powerfully 
oonceivod miniatures of " The Christian Topography " of the 
Cotmat (now in the Vatican), belonging to the ninth century, 
where the River Jordan appears as a male figure with an 
nm, were we not corrected in onr supposition by the figure 
of a female with snooinot drapery and flying veil, which 
represents ''Dancing." On the other hand, the so^adled 
Vatican Menologinm,* with its 430 splendid miniatores on 
a gold ground (eieonted for the Emperor Basil, the conqueror 
of the Bulgarians, a.d. 989-1025), is essentially a work of 
that period, and decidedly one of the best known. Eight 
artislA, whose name recur from time to time, decorated the 
separate days of this most costly of all calendars (extending, 
however, only to the holf of the year) with scenes, from the life 
of Christ, the saints, and the history of the Chnrch— the latter 
in the form of Synods.'t' In the Biolical scenes, traces of 
earlier motives oeeur,^ but the martyrdoms of the Saints 
are really the compositions of the t^mth century ; and, 
horrible as many of them are, they do that century groat 
credit: for though, in the single figures, we discern a 
groat want of life, yet the composition is upon the whole 
well understood, and here and there very animated. The 
sunts are here seen suffering martyrdom in various ways ; — 
draped to death by horses, bnmt in the red-hot efBgy of a 
bull, crucified, drowned, scourged to death, torn by wild 
boasts in the amphitheatre, suspended by the feet, and so on ; 
by which a tolerably correct understanding of action is 
shown, though all idea of anatomy is lost. Drapery and 

* See ' MtDologiam Grscuni,' 3 vols. 

t The tniciDga from the sbot-e in D'Aginuiurt'ii 'Hiiloire de I'Art' >n 
tomewtinl moderniifd in tletail, Had not quite trustworthy. 

{ It is rfmnrknble Ihnt single subjects from Ihe MeDoloEinm an 
repeated in the niauici of the cathedral or Klonrenle — probitbly becnus* 
this nork coalaiocil old compuaitions whicli hiut become CDnimoD projierly 
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heads are throughout stiff and conventioiial, the nude is 
somewhat meagre, and moreover disfigured by an ugly brick- 
red colour — the result perhaps of an improper vehicle, 
which has also lowered the colours. Far inferior to these 
are the miniatures of the Dogmatica Panoplia, in the Vatican, 
executed for Alexis Comnenus (a.d. 1081-1118), which are 
only remarkable for stiff, gold embroidei*ed garments, and 
weak, decrepit heads. On the other hand, a collection of 
sermons for the Feast of the Virgin (in the Vatican,) be- 
longing to the twelfth century, in which the initials consist 
chiefly of the figures of animals, contains excellent composi- 
tions, not only of an early character, but also of the character 
belonging to that century, and is remarkable for great beauty 
of decorative ornament. Another important manuscript of the 
time of the Comneni — the Klimax of Johannes Elimakus (in 
the Vatican), exhibits in small, highly delicate, and clearly 
drawn compositions on a gold ground, the well-known allegory 
of the Virtues as the steps leading to Heaven, and of the Vices 
as those which lead to HoU. It is interesting here to observe 
the new treatment of the frequently recurring personifications 
of these abstract subjects, which were formerly characterised 
by form and attribute, and generally represented looking on 
in silent dignity, while here they appear only as small male 
and female figures, explained by marginal inscriptions— the 
bad qualities, however, being represented as negroes. The 
actions are mostly expressed in a very awkward manner, 
according to some prescribed system. 

With the thirteenth century an irretrievable decline in 
technical power and invention ensued. The already elongated 
forms became more attenuated, the drawing utterly feeble, 
the colours gay and gaudy, and the whole execution one 
mere painted scrawl. The symbols of abstract objects — the 
last relics of antique art — appear seldomer ; and when they 
do, are clad, not in the old ideal costume but in the fashion 
of the period. Justice and Mercy, for instance, are seen in 
the gorgeous apparel of the imperial daughters of Byzantium, 
while portraits of the time of the PalaBologi consist of meagre 
heads, and of a mass of ornament intended to represent a robe. 

Of the panel pictures of the Byzantine school much the same 
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may be said as of the mimatureB, only Uiat positiTe dates are 
Lere wantiiig ; while, from the statioimry monotony of art 
and its types for so many centuries, no conclnsion as to time 
out be obtained. It is tme tiiat, preTions to the controversy 
ocmoeming images, coontlesa pictnres of this kind had been 
executed for the purposes of private devotion — chiefly in the 
monasterieS'-but it must be remembered that, in spite of the 
solid nature of the ground or preparation, the wood iUelf 
would have decayed in tho lapse of a thonsand years. The 
innumerable Byzantine pictures of Christ, the Virgin, and 
the Saints, now found in Italy,* are almost entirely the 
manufiictnre of the later periods of Eastern art, and many 
are still more recent. 

Another especial department of Byzantine workmanship 
consists in those gorgeous enamels upon gold, the style of 
which is of course intimately allied with that of the foregoing 
pictures. The Republic of Venice, for instance, ordered for 
St. Mark's the most costly altar-piece that Constantinople 
could fnmish, and which is still prescrrod in that church. 
It consists of a number of delicate gold platos, upon which 
Christ and the Saints, with Biblical scenes, and the Life of 
St. Mark, are represented in an enamel of tho richest and 
deepest colours. There being no knowledge (which is 
perceptible in all enamels of mcdifeval times) of gradation of 
tints, the lights and shadows are cipressod by gold hatchings 
(whether scratched out or laid on, wo know not), which it 
requires a mictoscopic eye to trace. Tho style, though 
contemporary with the Vatican Mcnologium, and of tho 
highest delicacy of execution, appears to be somewhat stifler. 
The present decorative framework, perhaps even the order 
of tho subjects, belongs to the later Middle Ages. In the 
treasury of St. Mark's, also, there are golden rotiquaries of a 
similar workmanship, some of them, perhaps, the fruits of 

old lulinn kind, have been huDi; up bf the keeper of the ValiciD. ilonsig* 
Uuivani, in the spaces of the Miiseo CrbliiDO. The most importuDt 
it ■ Byinntine picture of the ninth centurf, brought into Itnlf by meiini 
or the pointer Squarciooe. It r^prcHnta the deiith of St. Kphmim, with 
monk) nod sulTerlDg poor uround. In the bnckgraund are rarloue BceDei 
fr«m the life afth.it RDchorite, not uithout Boine eipreaiion of indiridiul 
Tirielv. The iirtist's Dnme Ku Emnoael TiuifnnwrL 
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the pillage of Constantinople (a.d. 1204), of which scarcely 
anything else is extant. When Art is identified wi^ 
materials so tempting to the spoiler, she must renounce all 
hope of descending to posterity. 

As specimens of the State embroideries for which Byzan 
tium was especially celebrated, we may mention, as still 
existing, the so-called Dalmatic of Charlemagne,* in the 
sacristy of St. Peter's at Eome, on which, embroidered in 
gold and silver, with a few colours on a deep blue silk, are 
contained the Transfiguration behind, Christ in Glory in 
front, saints and angels all roimd, and, upon the sleeves, the 
Saviour as dispenser of the Sacrament& The very inanimate 
style, and especially the length of the proportions, point, it 
is true, not to the style of Charlemagne, but rather to the 
twelfth century. There is no doubt, however, that later 
emperors, at least on occasion of their assisting at the conse- 
cration of the Pope in the character of Deacons, have worn 
this robe. Ornament and arrangement are admirable, con- 
sidering the space allotted, and the execution is of the utmost 
and truest Byzantine delicacy. But as the Greek service 
admits of no dalmatic, it is to be supposed that the robe was 
ordered by Eome from Constantinople.! 

Finally, we may mention those metallic plates, inlaid 
with silver, with which the wooden doors of churches 
were covered, and which, after the tenth century, were 
not seldom manufactured, partly as commissions from the 

* See engraving, * Annates Archscologiques/ vol. i. 

t See an elaborate treatment of this subject, with Ulustrations, by 
S. Boisseree, in the Correspondence of the Munich Academy, 1844. A 
mantle of Henry II., reported to be in the Bamberg Sacristy, is supposed 
to be of the same style. The .Emperor received this mantle from Melus, 
Duke of Apulia. Fiorillo, in his ^Geschichte der bildenden Kilnste in 
Deutschland,' assigns this work to an Apulian nun of the order of St. Basil, 
\vhich makes it Byzantine to all intents and purposes. "The composer or 
designer of the figures has mingled up things worldly and spiritual, — 
things astronomical, astrological, and apocalyptical, and has even explained 
the constellations." (See the above-mentioned work.) Those gorgeous 
tapestries which are seen as much in Eastern as in Italian churches and 
palaces, suspended from pillar to pillar, seem to be only decorated with 
ornaments and flowers — not with figures, or we might expect more par- 
ticular notices of them. The mosaic pictures also of the Royal Palace at 
Ravenna (in S. ApoUinare Nuovo) are an argument against the existence 
of figures in such tapestries. Figures were probably first introduced in 
them in Northern art, though not utterly foreign to the South. 
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'Eut, and partly as uiiolee of oonuaeroe for Itkl; ; for 
the Nortli, which at that time possessed a highly deve- 
loped school of hrouze casting, had no demand for them. 
The chef-d'cBuvre of this kind, namely, the luazen doors 
of B> Paolo fuori le mnra at Bome, which were executed in 
Constantinople in 1070, have perishod in our time. They 
ooneisted of fifty-four (9X6) bronze tablets, inlaid with 
silver wire, representing the Prophets, the Life of Christ, 
and the Apostles, with tiie martyrdoms of the latter. But 
this description of workmanship, called Agemina, was unfor- 
tunately choe^ for the pale silver threads upon the shining 
brsss only permitted of very indistinct outlines, and were 
incapable of any shadowing. It is only in quiet separato 
figures, architecturully divided, that any effect can be thus 
produced ; while in a compositioQ of many figures, a modti of 
Onwiug which is restricted to so few lines has but a paltry 
and barbaric appearance. This is more especially the case 
in forms of Byzantine origin, with the meagre figures of the 
saints (sometimes thirteen heads long), to whom the slightest 
action seems impossible. Other doors of this kind, for 
example, those of the cathedral of Amalfi {a.d. 10G2), of the 
cathedral of Salerno (aboiit the year 1080), &(•., contain this 
species of workmanship only in th» centre panels, while the 
rest of the door is merely decorated with crosses and vases, 
Ac, ruddy riveted or soldered on to the surfoce. It is 
obvious, in Bucb cases, that a few of these costly Byziintine 
tablets having been supplied, the rest was ciecutol by native 
workmen. Tbo entire inner door of St. Mark's at Voniuo was 
however, cast in Venice itself, and finislied up with single 
figures in jirecisely the same style as those from Byzantium. 
The others aro purely Byzantine ; the moEt delicate among 
them being the right door, which is supposed to have adorned 
8. Sophia at Constantinoi>le. Here the outlines of the 
figures, standing under graceful horseshoe arches, are not 
only more delicately executed, but the architectural fiumc- 
work, which, in this instance was uot supplied at home, hut 
is also of Byzantine workmanship, is equally inlaid with 
silver. We need hardly add, that from those portions of tlie 
doors within the reach of a thieving hand, every morsel of 
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silver wire, and of those small silver pieces which were 
applied to express the face and extremities, has been picked 
away ; thereby giving the finishing stroke to the ghostly 
appearance of the utterly Jifeless figures. 

Thus, by the most rigid adherence to a flatness of repre- 
sentation, Byzantine art avoided the slightest approach to 
the forbidden plastic form, however imperatively the metallic 
material to which it was applied might seem to require it. 
Those altar-pieces and brazen doors which, in the North, 
were worked in the most masterly relief, were here covered 
with a costly and laboured enamel and silver niello. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that the few very flat reliefs 
which this school sometimes ventured to imdertake, should be, 
in point of fact, nothing more than pictures transferred to 
marble, assimilating in no way to the intention of plastic art. 
In this respect the Church of St. Mark supplies the most 
remarkable evidence, if we compare its, Byzantine sculptures 
with those of a Western origin, of a contemporary or even 
earlier date. We trace the result of these circumstances for 
a long time afterwards in Venice, where, even in the best 
period of sculpture, it appears more dependent upon painting 
than anywhere else ; so that, in more than one instance which 
we could cite, works in relief of the Lombard school have, at 
first sight, struck us to have had paintings for their originals. 

An art thus sunk into the mere outward form of a lifeless 
tradition was, in the highest degree, fitted to be the employ- 
ment of a rude people in whom, besides their deficiency of 
all artistic instinct, there lay the seeds of a remarkable 
manual skilfulness. That which had now become a merely 
mechanical art, was met by a purely mechanical feeling. 
The intercourse carried on by Byzantium, not only with the 
West, but with the Sclavonic North, especially after the 
ninth century, had led to the dissemination of Byzantine 
Christianity, culture, and art in those countries — qualities 
which seem the more easilv combined when we remember 
that the Byzantine monks were generally artists as well as 
missionaries : while, on the other hand (at least among the 
Bussians), all that was gaudy and brilliant in the Byzantine 
worBhip, especially its multitude of pictures, was precisely 

G 
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that whicli most assisted in their conversion. Thus it was 
that the Bulgarians, a remnant of the Huns on the Lower 
Danube, adopted both the Christianitj and the art of the 
Byzantines ; and the little we know of Bulgarian painting 
shows both Byzantine style and motives, only transplanted 
into a savage soiL* A well-known anecdote leads even to 
the conclusion that painting was here employed as an essen- 
tial element in those conversions where preaching and teach- 
ing had failed — St Methodus being reported to have shaken 
the stubborn heart of Bogaris, king of the Bulgarians, by 
means of a Last Judgment, which he painted upon the walls 
of Nicopolis. Not only Bulgaria, but the other countries on 
the Lower Danube, adopted the Byzantine style. Li the 
great monastery above Tergovist, a place held nationally 
sacred by the Wallachians, the walls of the church are 
painted t with saints and figures of the old Waiwodes '* in a 
more than Greek taste." In a few solitary instances the 
Byzantine school penetrated high up the Danube, even to 
the frontiers of Bavaria. The monastery of the Holy Cross 
in Donauwerth possessed a Greek mosaic picture, represent- 
ing the Madonna with the archangels Gabriel, Michael, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, and both the SS. John« Bohemia 
even, in the eleventh century, sent a Byzantine representa- 
tion of the Virgin to Bishop Altman of Passau,^ though at 
that time it is certain that the religion and manners of the 
West had obliterated all traces of Byzantine influence in 
that country. 

Of greater importance was the conversion of the Russians 
under Wladimir the Great (a. d. 988), who, with the help of 
innumerable missionaries from Constantinople, succeeded in 
giving a new aspect, outwardly at least, to the religious 

♦ See D*Agincourt, plate 61, for an idea of the Bulgarian miniatures of 
the fourteenth century, in a Codex in the Vaticjin. As regards Arnioniau 
painting, which, besides the Byzantine models, had an early Christian 
tradition for its foundation, we are not sutliciently informed to s|)eak. 
These figures are "stiff and lifeless, flat, without shadows, gaudy in 
colour, aud barbaric in costume." See Schuaase. 

t See Walsh's * Travels through European Turkey/ 

X See Fiorillo's * Geschichte der zeichnenden Kilnste in Deutschland,' 
rol. i. p. 93. Bishop Altman*s picture on wooti was no painting, ;is Fiorilli) 
affirms, but a relief in metal or ivory : " tabu lam egvegia oxlatura jire- 
tiosam.'' Vita Altmaci^ chap. 29. 
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state of his people ; tHs change was chiefly effected hy the 
institation of bishoprics, monasteries, and schools, as centre 
of which arose the splendid metropolitan church of Eioff. 
The Rnseians receiTed the new doctrines with superstitions 
btimility, and the new art with all the ingenuity and love of 
imitation which distinguish the Sclavonians ; and to this 
day have done as little to raise either the theology or the 
painting with which Byzantium endowed them. If, in more 
recent times, the higher classes of Bussia have adopted the 
views and practice of art belonging to modem Eoropo, this 
in no way afiects the great mass of the people, among whom ■ 
religion and painting, — whether owing to any national 
deficiency of capacity, or to tho despotic form of government, 
or to tho long-Gontinned Mongolian yeke,^ — have both re- 
mained only an impovoriahed and barbarized Byzantine 
tradition. One chief cause to which this may be attributed, 
as with the modem Greeks also, is the religious prejudice 
by which the stylo of art prevailing in the tenth century 
Was liouonred as something essentially belonging to nnd 
indivisible &em the sacred subjects of Christiauity ; so that 
every exercise of individual power and genius is interdicted 
to the Buasian artist. Thus the picture itself became sacred 
because its established forms were sacred ; and this is why 
the common Russian, to this day, thinks that he can never 
have pictures euongh, — rich peasants possessing whole 
cMllections of them. The picture is a fetkh, to be had for 
money, which is indispensable in every room, and which tho 
lowest soldier takes to battle with him. The churches are 
covered &em floor to roof with pictures ; but the chief 
splendour is concentrated upon tho screen, or " Iconostasis," 
that high partition with three doors, entirely behuug with 
pictures of the saints, which separates the altar from the 
rest of the church, and is the most distinguishing mark of 
the interior architecture of a Rnssion place of worship. 

It is easy to comprehend that those pictures which, in 
point of time, stood nearest to their Byzantine originals, or 
were even executed by Byzantine artists, were the bust ; as 
for instance the frescoes belonging to the church of S. 
Sophia at Eieff, founded 1037, where, besides these, some 
02 
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moBoics are also foimd, of which scarcely an instance occui-s 
later. In the oonree of centnries, which, however, did not 
elapse without renewed influence from the declining parent 
ichool in the East, forms and colours became ruder and 
more nnmeaning, till at length the last remnant of life 
departed from the art. A certain amonnt of the technical 
habits of the West has now found its way into the more 
modem Bnssian saored pictures, and contrasts strangely 
with the rigidity of their general forms. Bnt this tendency 
con be bnt little indulged, for private piety no less than 
the laws of the state' require the artist's adherence to tbe 
ancient mode of representation, and this decidedly aimed at 
the gloomy and sombre. We therefore see in these Rnasian 
paintings a dark brown colonring, elongated heads, mummy- 
like hands, and a gaudy drapery ; that is, where, instead of 
the latter, a robe wrought in a species of relief and embossed 
with gold and silver, is not spread over portions of tlie 
picture : this is especially the case on festivals. The effect 
thus produced is something perfectly spectral, inasmuch as 
the garment introduced in the mode described is of a plastic 
nature, while, from a doctrinal aversion to all plastic re- 
presentation of the human form, the dark-coloured nude is 
kept as flat as possible. It is precisely this combination, 
however, frightful as it is, which operates upon the senses of 
the worshipper, and corresponds with his idea of divine and 
saintly majesty. This mode of treatment here, as well as in 
tbo Byzantine school, is intimately associated with the fact 
tliat the artists are chiefly monks and nuns, and that most 
monasteries ore manufactories in which pictures are merely 
mechanically produced. As the Byzantine workmen de- 
pended chiefly on tracing, so the operation of stencilling is 
here the principal auxiliary. 

It only remains for us now briefly to sum up the later and 
present fate of Byzantine art. From a people so wretched 
lis the Greeks formerly were under Turkish dominion, no 
one could well expect the practice of art in its higher sense. 

1 i«u«l requiring nil 
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For more than a century, every Greek boy who showed any 
talent or energy was regularly marched off to the Janissary 
barracks in Constantinople. Nevertheless, we can but 
admire a people who, under such oppression, could still 
maintain the old tradition of art, whatever that might be. 
It may be readily supposed that the Turkish sway, and also 
the slight yet unavoidable influence of Italian art, must have 
caused some change ; still the spirit of the school is to this 
day essentially Byzantine, setting aside, of course, the 
academic efforts of the late few years. Partial improve- 
ments in colouring and in disposition of drapery, chiefly 
derived from Italian examples, form a strange and motley 
contrast with the ever lifeless and constrained forms and 
composition, while such pictures as are painted without 
these foreign influences interest us, at all events, as genuine 
specimens of the Byzantine school.* 

A modem traveller, Didron, the French archaeologist, who 
has devoted himself con amove to the investigation and study 
of the Byzantine element of art, made researches in 1839 
into the state of painting in Greece, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia, in order to throw that light upon the subjects of 
symbolism and iconography especially, which our Western 
churches, in the white-washed and imperfect state of their 
walls, no longer afford. The following, as far as they affect 
our object, are the results he arrived at : — 

Mosaic work is now seldom heard of, being a costly 
species of work, which necessarily declined with the ruin of 
the people. Those mosaics which are seen in the monastery 
churches of Daphne near Athens, of St. Luke upon Mount 
Helicon, and in the church of the Basilians, built by the 
Emperor Constantino Monomachus upon the island of Chio, 
belong to the earlier Byzantine time; and only the 
monastery of MegaspilaK)n, near Patras, possesses mosaics of 
the seventeenth century. Otherwise, works existing else- 
where, and such as are now executed, are restricted chiefly 
to frescoes and pictures on wood, while the department of 
miniature seems to have greatly declined since the intro- 

♦ The paintings in S. Giorgio de* Greci in Venice give a view of modern 
Greek art from the fourteenth century down to the pre&ent dav. 
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ductiou of printed books. The incredible qaantity of 
freecoes is especially n anbject of oBtotuBbment. The 
churcbeo, compared with those in the West, are gmall, but 
very nnmerooa, and are entirely oovered with frescoes, the 
iunnmerable figures of which embrace the utmost possible 
range of ecclesiastical subjects. Thtis the one single 
monastery church of the Panagia Phaneromaene, upon the 
island of Salamis, oontains no less than 372i figures, painted 
jointly by Oiorgios Markot, ft natiTe of Argos, and his three 
pupils, and completed in 1735. Obeerrotiou soon proves 
that the separate subjects are repeated in many churches 
without any change ; neverthelees the unexampled quantity, 
however hard and slight the ezecutiou may be, presents the 
most strildng coup cTcn^ Didron's astonisbmeDt increased 
as he visited the saar«d mount Athos, with its 935 churches, 
chapels, and oratories. Not only did he find them, one and 
all, filled with frescoes, but in one of the monaBteries he had 
the opportunity of witnessing the excessively rapid aud easy 
mode in which they are produced — the monk Joataph aad 
his five assistants having painted a Christ and eleven 
apostles, the size of life, before his eyos, within the space of 
an hour : this also without cartoons or tracings. One pupil 
spread the mortar on the wall, the master drew the outline, 
another laid on the colours and completed the forms, a 
younger pupil gilt the glories, painted the ornaments, and 
wrote the inscriptions, which the master dictated to him by 
memory ; and, lastly, two boys were fully occupied in 
grinding and mixing the colours. It follows that, with a 
rapidity of oiecution thus br exceeding all Western practice, 
a whole church may be painted in a few days. The only 
question is, what are the conditions of such a power of 
production, and this enigma is soon explained. The modem 
Byzantine painters, namely, require to bring no thought 
whatever of thoir own to the task. Not only the range of 
their subjects, but the mode of representation, even to the 
smallest detaib, is all supplied to them by tradition and oM 
patterns. They begin with making tracings from the works 
of their predecessors, aud by degrocB lesm every composition 
and figure, with their accompanying acoeasoriea, so entirely 
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by heart, that, like the painter Joasaphy they work with the 
utmost rapidity, and without the slightest exertion of thought. 
The stamp of individual genius or character would be here 
only a hindrance, and would be as little appreciated as 
understood. In Greece a painter is quickly forgotten, even 
if he have painted fifty churches, because he is only the 
instrument of one common process, and his own personality 
has nothing to do with his works. Indeed the artists of the 
Sacred Mount (Hagion Ores) themselves complain of this 
rapidity of production as a source of corruption, and refer 
with regret to the good old times, when painters did not 
invent one whit the more, but copied with more care and 
industry than now. 

Here lies, then, the fundamental difference between Byzan- 
tine and Western mediasval art It is true that the last ad- 
hered, in her ecclesiastical subjects, up to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to certain compositions and motives, and in single 
figures to certain types which perpetually recur, by which 
means we may safely infer that the large amount of labour 
which was required for the decoration of churches and 
cathedrals was greatly lightened, while, probably for the 
same reason, the name of the individual artist was seldom 
known. But the Western artist, if he so desired, retained 
not only a great freedom in arrangement of subject, but 
also created every single figure anew. Head, action, 
and drapery belong to him alone, and are evidences of his 
artistic personality, not of a tradition independent of 
himself. 

That this tradition, in the case of Byzantine art, should at 
last have lapsed into mere written directions for all periods, 
can be no matter of surprise. In point of fact, Didron found 
in the hands of the monks of Mount Athos several copies of 
a manuscript containing a close description of the technical 
process, and explaining single figures, with the mode of their 
grouping, their distribution on the walls, and all accom- 
panying devices and inscriptions ; this being probably that 
identical * Explanation of Painting'* (epfii/vcia t^ {urypa^ 

♦ Published under the title * Manuel d'lconographie Chretienne, Greoque 
et Latine, avec une introduction et des notes par M. Didron, &c. ; traduit 
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uc^), compiled in the fifteenth century from older doca- 
ments, without which the monks, (teoording to their own 
oonfeBsion, oonld not have oontinned the ai-t of painting. 
The onthur or compiler of the nunnal was the monk Dt'on- 
ynuf, of the monastery of Fnrnft, neu Agmpho, asBistod by 
hia scholar Cyril of Chio. The spirit which dictated thia 
work is snfBciently expresaed by the instruction with nhich 
it opens, "How tracings should be mado." Then follow 
directions for the preparation of the walls, the nature of the 
materials, the grinding of the colours, and the mode of 
laying them on. The second, and by far the most important 
part, gives recipes for the representation of every possible 
figore and sceee, many of which either never occurred in 
our Western churches (being jieculiar to the Greek form of 
worship), or no longer exist there. Some of them are :— 
" The Assembly of all the Saints," " The Ladder of Salvation," 
" The Seven Synods," and whole classes of Ssints ; for 
instance: — "The 72 (70?) Disciples," "ITieHoly Anargyres, 
or despisets of money," " The Stylites, ot Column Saints," 
" The 8acT«d Myrrh Bearers," and, finally, a considerable 
number of well-known Saints here grouped together under 
the name of " The Sacred Poets," among whom appears St 
John the Evangelist. The third part, or the disposal of the 
frescoes on the walls of churches and monasteries, does not 
present the interest we expected, as it especially confines 
itself to the disposition of Russian churches. Nothing, also, 
is to be found respecting the different schoola The author 
dwells with much stress n|ion the esteemed pictures of the 
monk JlfaRU«I Pattielinoi (who died in the eleventh or 
twelfth century), of the city of Theesalonica, where Dioaygiaa 
himself learnt the art, and where, to this day, good old 
pictures exist. On Mount Athos, also, Panselinoe is stiU 
considered the real founder of the present style of Byzon- 
tine painting. No mention is mode of Constantinople. 
Probably the manuscript was not written until after the 

da MiDUScrit ByiantiD, U Guide dt Is Pfintara,' pnr U Dr. Paul Durand ; 
Paris, Itnpr. RoyaU, 1845. A copy of the Crefk origioHl >> in Munirh. 
Id the Durnb«n of his 'AddsIcs Archeoln^ques.' Dtdron hiu givta fomt 
acraunt of Tarions chnrches ia Greece, wilh their frescoes, without, how- 
eTer, IvIIj dMcribiag the style. 
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Turkish conquest. For the last few centuries it is certoiu 
that Mount Athos has been alone entitled to rank as the 
general academy of Greek art, inaemuch as almoBt evety 
artist has pursnod his studies there, and a couutlesB number 
of pictures on wood ore imported thocce as articles of com- 
merce, to Greece, Turk^, and Russia. If we consider, also, 
that the tradition of art has, according to all evidence, ex- 
isted on this sacred mount in one unbroken course since the 
sixth century, vo shall feel that thirteen hundred years 
entitle this school of religious artists, whatever be its style, 
to a certaiu degree of respect, although precisely that 
quality has preserved it in life which has proved the rain of 
Western schools of art, viz., the inflexible adherence to con- 
ventional forms. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Byzantine style of art, even 
in these times, is congenial to the feelings of certain Western 
races, who with small knowledge and great devotion, find in 
these strange and dismal pictures fitting incentives for their 
zeal. A genuine Byzantine Madonna picture, or one ezecnted 
in the same style, with dark face and stiff gold garments, will 
everywhere most readily obtain the repute of a miraculous 
picture — an honour seldom bestowed on the most finished 
work of art. In those parts of Italy where the Byzantine 
dominion lasted the longest, the cultivation of the stiS 
Byzantine type, for popular devotion, was maintained in jnzta- 
position with that of the most perfectly developed form of 
pointing.* In Venice, as lat« as the last century, painters 
of "sacred pictures" still existed; and in Naples, to this 
day, a lemonade seller will permit none other than a Byzan- 
tine Uadonna, with olive-green complexion and veiled head, 
to be painted up in his booth. We here stand upon ground 
to which Titian and Ribera, with all their influence, have not 
yet penetrated. 

■ The Mnsenm of Berlin poaftaies a PieU of th< foiirt«Dth cenTurf, 
which hu been trmulBted from « piclure b; Gioruini fiellial into lh« 
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BOOK 11. 

THE ART OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN ITALY. 

PAET I. 

THE ROMANESQUE STYLE. 

Italian art in the eleyenth century was divided between the 
native and the Byzantine styles — the one as utterly rude as 
the other was deeply sunk. Upon the whole, however, the 
Byzantine had the ascendancy. But after the close of the 
eleventh century, that epoch of national prosperity dawned 
upon the distracted country, which sooner or later, never fails 
to infuse into art a fresh and higher life. The Roman Church 
arose from a long-continued state of degradation, for which 
she was herself partly accountable, to be mistress of the West. 
She reinstated Home as the centre of the world, and restored 
to the Italians a sense of national existence ; at the same time 
a new social element, consisting of the free townships which 
had maintained their rights successfully against all aggres- 
sion, was now called into being in Upper and Lower Italy. 
Slowly, but unmistakably, we now trace the rise of a new and 
independent style in art, which, by the thirteenth century, 
had assumed a greater decision of character. The progress 
of particular departments of this development is, however, 
entirely hidden from us. We only perceive that earlier or 
later, according to the local conditions of each district, the 
Byzantine style and the old native Longobardian became 
amalgamated into a new whole — first one, and then another 
constituent feature predominating, but always governed and 
impelled forward by the same new tendency. The Byzantine 
style was, at that time, so utterly sapless and withered, even 
in its native land, that it could as little resist as rival the 
innovating principle, though individual painters occasionally 
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made the attempt. Piece by piece it gradually crumbled 
away; features, extremities, drapery, composition, and action 
underwent a gradual, and often very irregular transformation* 
And here the term *' Romanesque " becomes applicable, for 
now it was that in Italy also the metamorphosis of the 
antique tradition into the spirit of the newly created nation- 
ality first took place. The epoch of Byzantine art in Italy 
may be said to have borne the character of an intermediate 
school only, introduced and upheld by external circumstances. 
This we may justly assume from the evidence of Italian 
sculpture, which, even in the eleventh century, with all its 
rudeness and barbarity, still agrees in principle with the 
Gothic Romanesque. Even the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Latins in 1204, though it was the means of pouring 
into Italy a number of Byzantine artists and works of art, 
occurred too late to arrest the change. Contemporary with the 
same works in which the influence of these last emigrants 
from the East is supposed to be discernible, arose others in 
which a very considerable progress in the new tendency 
may be discovered, and much earlier even than this may be 
traced, at all events, the first germs of a purely Western 
Italian mode of conception. 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted that the Italian exam- 
ples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries fall short of those of 
the same period in the North, which, considering the confusion 
of all the political relations of Italy, and the comparative 
prosperity of the comitries on the other side of the Alps, need 
not surprise us. But at the same time we should do wrong to 
form our judgment from a few manuscripts which are here 
made the criterion of comparison, and which, as works of an 
inferior kind, can lead to no strict conclusions. In the prime 
of a period of art, manuscripts may perhaps be admitted as 
safe evidence, but not so in the time of its decay; for, 
dependent as this species of decoration necessarily is, it 
cannot always enlist the best artistic resources in its service. 

One of the old manuscripts from which the art of this period 
has been estimated exists in the library of the Vatican. It 
contains a poem by one Donizo, in praise of the celebrated 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany, and is decorated with rudely 
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coloared pen-drawings, of an historical nature, of the latter 
end of the eleventh centorj.* The outlines here are in the 
highest degree feehle and uncertain, the colouring utterly rude 
and hlotty ; the expression of the artist's intention, however, 
though confined to simple and awkward actions, not so entirely 
despicable. Somewhat better are the miniatures of a so-called 
^ Exultet," partly of liturgical, partly of symbolical import,! 
in the Barberini Palace at Bome. Though form and arrange- 
ment are here essentially of the stiff symmetrical order, yet 
the details throughout are of the native Italian character, and 
thus, though in the highest degree rude, they are not dry 
and inanimate, like those of the Byzantine school. Equally 
partaking of both styles, we may mention also the wall paint- 
ings with the date 1011 (?) in the church of S. Urbano at 
Bome, generally designated II Tempio della Ca£SEu*ella.^ 
These represent the Passion, a glorified Christ, and the legend 
of St. Urbanus, chiefly in a relief-like, and sometimes very 
tolerably conceived arrangement, which indubitably places 
them upon a par with many contemporary Northern works. 
The immoderate length and leanness of the proportions, and 
the unmeaning character of the drapery, betray the Byzantine 
influence ; while, on the other hand, the comparative anima- 
tion of the composition, and the speaking though climisy 
action, give evidence of a power already considerably in 
advance of the other. Drawing and artistic execution are in 
every way defective.§ 

We now trace the development of Italian art far more 
decidedly in some works of the twelfth century. The Basilica 

* See D'Agincourt, plate 66 ; and, for notices of some Italian miniatures 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, Waagen's *Kunstw. und KUnstler in 
Paris/ pp. 260 and 267. 

t See D'Agincourt, plate 53. 

X Ibid., plate 94. These wall-paintings are now scarcely discernilile. 
We pass over the no longer existing frescoes of other Roman churches 
which have been described by Ciampini and Bosio ; also those scarcely 
visible and probably very ancient remains in S. Sylvestro ai Monti, in 
Rome. See plate 105. 

§ Other relics of this period are enumerated by Rumohr (* Ital. Forsch- 
ungen,' vol. i. p. 240), whose too fastidious verdict, however, we cannot 
possibly subscribe to. Why he should assign the paintings in S. Urbano 
to the twelfth century is not easily accounted for. As far as any opinion 
can be formed of them in their present state, we know of no argument for 
not 8up|K>sing them to be from one to two centuries earlier. 
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of S. Maria in Trastcvero at Home still possesses its mosaics 
of the time of Innocent II. and Eugenius III. (a.d. 1139- 
1153). In the large recess formed by the front may be seen 
the Virgin upon the throne ; before her kneel tlie very 
dimiDutiye figures of both the above-mentioned Popes, while 
on each side ten female saints are seen advancing, eight of 
whom are distinguished as supposed martyrs, by their crowns, 
and basins with streaks of blood.* The vory slender pro- 
portions and the mode in which portions of the drapery are 
loaded with ornaments, though devoid of all folds, are relics 
of the Byzantine school, while the simplicity and comparative 
purity of style noticeable in the flowing arrangement of other 
parts show signs of Gothic feeling. The mosaics, however, 
within and around the tribune of the choir, are more im- 
portant. Christ and the Virgin, here, for the first time, seen 
in this juxtaposition, are seated upon a magnificent throne, 
His arm laid upon her shoulder. On either side are six 
saints with Pope Innocent ; below, on a blue ground, are the 
thirteen lambs. Above the tribune are the usual symbols of 
the Evangelists with those of the Apocalypse ; next these, on 
a larger scale, are Isaiah and Jeremiah unfolding their scrolls ; 
below each of these, two genii extending a cloth filled with 
fruits, birds, and vessels, almost in the spirit of later Pagan 
art. Here the release from the trammels of the Byzantine 
school is obviously far advanced ; and this may be considered 
as perhaps the first purely Western work of a higher order 
produced by Italian art. We are here agreeably surprised 
with free and original motives, and even with admirable 
attempts at individual character, while the conception of the 
two principal figures is perfectly new. The proportions are 
rather short than long ; the forms not angular, but soft and 
round; the robe of Christ especially is distinguished by 
great dignity and beauty of arrangement. The Prophets, in 

• These are generally taken for the wise and foolish virjiin?, because 
their basins or bowls have somewhat the form of lamps. The style of 
these mosaics certainly differs from those in the interior, but still indicates 
the period of the twelfth century. Later, i. e., after 1300, Pietro CaviiUni 
is supfvosed to have decorated the fa(*<ide of this church with mosaics, which 
no longer exist. But that the statement of Vasari in no way refen to 
these is proved by the authentic works of CavaUiiv, 
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their animated, LalfHMbsncing position, exhibit also a totally 
new, however imperfect, idea of the principles of the human 
foon. At the same time, the rudeness of the execution, the 
outspread form of the feet, and the unmeaning character of 
particular portions of the drapery, show how deep had been 
the decline from which art was now endeavouring to rise. 

The tribune mosaics of the beautiful Basilica of S. Clemente 
in Rome, which also belong to the first half of the twelfth 
century, afford us the proof that painting here, as in the 
Bomanesque period of (jk>thic art, assumed, in its conformity 
with architecture, the character of a decoration. The semi- 
dome of the tribime — a gold ground — is filled with the charm- 
ingly arranged branches of a vine, from the centre of which 
springs a crucifix with twelve doves. On either side of the 
cross are the Virgin and John the Baptist ; below, at the roots 
of the vine, are the four streams of Paradise, at which 
peacocks and stags are refreshing themselves ; upon and be- 
tween the boughs are birds and small himian figures, among 
them the four Fathers of the church. Below the semidome, 
as usual, are the thirteen lambs ; on the upper part of the wall 
a bust picture of Christ and the symbols of the Evangelists ; 
then on each side, seated contiguously, a saint and apostle ; and 
further below, on each side, a prophet,* In lieu of the Byzan- 
tine mode of crowding the spaces, without any regard to archi- 
tectural effect (as in S. Prasscde), we observe hero an agree- 
able simplicity of arrangement. The figures, in manner and 
proportion, rosemble those in S. Maria in Trastevcro, and, like 
those, are of a thoroughly Western character. The four seated 
figures, especially, are distinguished by a lively character 
which we seek for in vain among the Boman mosaics of a 
foregoing period. And, by the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century — a period when the Roman church attained 
great power under Innocent III. — the influence of Byzantine 
tradition, as far as regards single works of art, seems to have 
been entirely overcome. We may cite the carved doors of 
S. Sabina, on the Aventine Hill, as an instance, though, as 
belonging to the department of sculpture, they are hardly a 

* The Apostles upon the wall of the choir tribune can, in their pi-esent 
state, only pass for the works of Giovcnale dc Orvkto, aboat 1400. 
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legitimate criterion.' In other respects slight indications of 
the old and apparently forgotten school of the East at« trace- 
able through the nholo century. For example, the gigontio 
mosaics of the choir tribimo of 8. Foolo fnori le mora 
(greatly restored) are leas free from Bysantino influence than 
the works we have just described, though undertaken ae late 
OS 1216-1227, under Honorius III., and not completed till 
the close of that century, lu the somidome is seen the 
Saviour enthroned between St. Fetor, St. Luke, St. FanI, and 
St. Andrew, with the very dimiuDtiTo figure of Honorius kneel- 
ing at His feet. Farther below, on the wall of the tribune, 
are the standing figures of the Apostles with scrolls (ocm- 
taining the articles of the Apostolic Creed) and palm-trees. 
The betids and garments still display much of Byzantine 
feebleness : the general proportions and the chief motives, 
however, indicate a pleasing retam to the great models of 
early Christian date, which, altogether, had &r more influence 
upon this period of reviving art than those of the remoter 
antique times. Instead of lifeless masses of figures piled 
together, wo are here re&eshed with few and simple forms. 
At the same time it is possible that these mosaics may be 
merely the repetition of a former set occupying the same 
locality as early as the fourth century. The mimerous 
paintings which once decorated the walls of this church were 
destroyed by the fire of 1823.t The same fate befeU the 
mosaics of the west facade, executed by Pielro Cavallini in 
1300. The side chapel of the transept, called the Oratorio 
di 8. Giuliano, which * was preserved, contains numerous 
figures of saints, probably of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, but greatly overpainted. A certain criterion, however, 
of the state of painting under Honorius III. may be formed 

action which di^tmguishet this work 
) the now obliterated wall painting! 
lie Tre Fontane in Rome, also erected 
in the lime of Innocent III. See lome alight illuatrations in D'Aginconrt, 

Elate 97. The paintings in the veitibule were bj anotlier and inferior 
and. 
t They beloniced, at all events in part, to the time of BeneJict Vlll. 
(1012-1024). The illuBtrations gireo in IVAgiDCDnn, plate 96, indicate 
a itrle which greatly reaembles the wall-psintingi of S. Urbano, and 
nroald itieogthen the evidence in faTour of their great age. 
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from the wall pictures in the vestibule of S. Lorenzo fuori 
le mura, near Rome,* whicli are portly of legendary, partly 
of historical import — for instance, the commimion and coro- 
nation of the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, Peter de 
Courtenay, 1217. In spite of original rudeness and repeated 
oyerpaintings, we still perceive in many single figures a pic- 
turesque arrangement, an animated expression, and a feeling 
for significant rounding, which appear to promise a speedy 
and higher development. 

Nevertheless, full eighty years elapsed before this devek)p- 
ment made any further progress. Even the contemporary 
wall paintings in the interior of the same church are incom- 
parably smaller and inferior ; and, as to the small mosaic 
subjects in the frieze of the vestibule, they may fairly rank 
as the rudest and most wretched specimens of this line of 
art that Rome contains. Many other works also of Roman 
painting are more feeble and imdevelopcd than those of the 
period just before them. The wall-painting in the Sylvester 
Chapel near the church of the SS. Quattro Coronati at 
Rome, executed about 12 15, exhibits an obvious retrograde 
movement. The figures are systematically arranged and 
placed together in true Byzantine fashion, so that the same 
intention repeats itself in the whole series. The heads also 
belong decidedly to the same school, though the mosaics in 
S. Maria in Trastevere seem already to have cast it off. The 
subjects of those in the Sylvester chapel refer chiefly to the 
legends of the pope of that name. The mosaics also of two 
small recesses in S. Costanza, near Rome, built by Alexander 
IV. (1254-1261), representing the Saviour with two Apostles 
and four sheep, and again seated upon the globe of the world 
with palm-trees and one Apostle, are very rudely executed, 
and scarcely equal, in composition, the mosaics of S. Clementc, 
:which are above a century earlier, t Here we must also 
mention the great mosaics in the front of the Duomo or 

* See D*Agincourt, plate 99. The four larger figui*es have been some- 
what modernized by the engraver. In the interior, next the chief door, 
on the right, may be seen a Madonna, paintea upon the wall — Byzantine in 
style, though tolerably animated. 

t See D'Agincourt, plate 101. Other fragments are described by 
Rumohr, vol i. 275. 
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Cathedral of Spoleto,* lepresenting the Saviour enthroned, 
vith the Virgin and St. John beside him. It is marked with 
the date 1267, and the name of the master, Soltemut. This 
exhibits the usual Byzantine arrangement in all its grandeur. 

The Benedictine convent at Subiaco, called " II Bacro 
Bpeoo," showe paintingi of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. St. Francis is known t« have visited this convent in 
1216, and a portrait of a Mendicant friar, inscribed with his 
name, is still visible there. If, as is asserted, a genuine 
portrait of the saint, it is curioos as bearing no witness to 
the legend of the Stigmata, for no such marks are given. 

In the Italian manuscripts of this period a composition 
and construction are displayed which, however rude and 
careless, are still.t upon the whole, aUied with those of the 
lai^or works of art. Here, as in the Empire of the East, 
the copying of earlier works was usual, though pursued with 
less slavishness of manner, being treated more in the spirit 
of a free repetition. The miniatures belonging to a Virgil 
in the Vatican Library,^ probably of the 13th century, 
consist apparently of &eely transposed antique motives, in 
which it is difScult to distingnish the defects of the first 
hand from those of tbe second. Not only the general 
Invention of this work, but every detail also of position, 
action, and drapery, and even the bigbly placed line of 
horizon, lead us directly back to the Iste Koman style of art. 
The beads, also, have the antique breadth and yonthfulness ; 
all, however, seen under the disguise of a barbaric trans- 
formatiou.S 

* Ste Rnnobr, In the Tub. Kaiutblatt, 1821, No. 9, with an engTsring; 
•Iw ' ItsL Foncb.', vol. i. p. 33S. 

t Se< IXAgincourt, plates 67 and 69; alw WHagea'a 'KunitT. nnd 
Kuutlcr JD Parim' pp. 360 and 267, TegBrdiug tomt llalian miniature! of 
the ninth and tenth centurjes. 

X Harked No. 3867. Sea D'Aginconrt, plate 63. 

I We luggeit the poasibilitj of this maaaiicrlpt belonging, tu Hablllon 
believed, to the liith centurf. The splendid ddciaI lellen,' and tbe 
abaence of tteij characteristic pecalisritf of tbe middle ages Ly which 
all late copies are betrayed, would incline U9 to qaestion the period which 
D'Agincourt, jadging only from the style, has assigned to this work. 

' [" Undal tetten, which are large end ronnd, white capital* nre tqnare, 
bt^a to be adopted about the middle of the fiftb ceDtnry." See Uorna'a 
'IntndactioD to Blbliographf.'— C L. E.] 
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In Yeoice, whore Byzuitme pointing luktl strnck the 
deepest root, the Btniggle between ancient and modern art 
MSDined a difieront character to that in Roma We havo 
here the strange spectacle of a hold mind, at once, with aon 
great work, breaking throagh the trammels of tradition, while 
Bnooeeding artists lapsed deeper than ever into the old 

In the great mosaics of the cathedral of the neighbouring 
island of TorcoUo, belonging apparently to the 12th century, 
and representing the Resurrection and Day of Judgment, 
we already perceive a greater liveliness of conception and 
richness of thought. Incomparably more important, how- 
ever, are the cupolas and Innettes of the vestibule of St. Mark 
in Venice itself. In tJie mosaics of the waggon roofs and 
semi-circular recesses of a portion of this vestibule, called 
the Cappella Zcno, we have the Life of St. Mark and a 
Madonna botwoen two Angels — works of the ntmost Byzan- 
tine elegance and neatness, and excelling in a rcmnrk- 
able manner not only all contemporary but most preceding 
works. The gold lights of the drapery, the heads — in short, 
all the details — are executed with extraordinary care. It is 
striking bow, in the still totally trammelled fomis, a fresh 
We»terH spirit is perceptible ; action and position boing 
more animated, and conception finer aud larger, than in 
genuine Byzantine works. These mosaics, which we may 
attribute to tho twelfth century,* constitute the transition to 
those in the vestibule nearest the three inner doors, as well 
as to those on the left side of tho building, and these last 
may be adjudged to the thirteenth century. They reprueout 
in a rich succession of pictures, partly upon a white and 
partly upon a gold ground, the Biblo history from tho 
Creation of tho world to tho time of Moses, aud are dis- 
tributed without distinction in the shallow cupolas, in tho 
lunettes, and in the soffits of the arches. The execution is 

• See G. Pinna (tti li^jin Biailka dl S,m Mim), Veuitf. ISl.i, wh.. 
»M:eni Ihcm to the «iitteDlh ceDlurr, prolnbly only becnu« thai was the 
petioJ when the chii[>«l receired aome nlteratioos, and was applied to a <til'- 
ferent pnrpose. Th« rtjie of these mouiics, howtver, defeats that surmk..'. 

at the boJ> of 81. Mark on oat at the walls of the light trnnsept. 
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caxeital, but b; no meauB ao delicate anil &ae as in the 
Cappella Zeno ; while on the other hand, the fresh and 
Almost totally Weetom tendency of art burets npon as here 
with such snrpriBing richness, that we may regard these works 
as the £nest prodnctione of the Bomanesque style. Innumer- 
able new artistic motives are hero expressed in forms which 
remind us occasionally of the Byzantine mode of conception, 
but still oftener of that of the early Christian period. In 
point of fact, however, we here see the manifestations of 
a new consciousness in art. The soft round forms, the 
Boning drapery, the occasionally very eiprcssive heads, 
and the freedom of action, evince not bo much a return 
to early tradition, as to an instinctive feeling for nature, 
and display a character hitherto unknown in Venetian art. 
The historical occurrences are distinctly and intelligibly 
expressed — action and drawing animated and clear. In the 
details, also, there is much which is archteologically im- 
portant. The yonthful archangels which, at the Creation 
of the world, occupy the place of the Doity, remind us of 
antique Victories — one of them is distinguished by cross and 
nimbus. The history of Joseph in particular, is full of 
remarkable features.* 

This distinguished example found at first, however, but 
few followers. Those mosaics in S. Mark's which are, with 
probability, attributed to the close of the thirteenth and be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, are incomparably more 
Byzantine and conTcntioual, thongh, upon the whole, a some- 
what freer mode of conception is apparent in them. We 
allude here only to those mosaics in tho chapel which serves 
as a baptistery — also constituting a portion of this remark- 
able vestibule— and less for tho style than for the subjectfl 

• See the calalt^ue of theie monies in the Tilbinger KuDslllMt, 1831, 
Nm. 32 and 33. Rumohr, Id hid Ital. Forsch., p. 175, is of optnJOD thnt 
thea* mouicn, u oell as the Testibule ilself, dale from the time of the 
Oreek eiacchate (the >ij:th aod teveath ceDtnriei). Bnt there is no pi»- 
•Jble reuon to imagicia that the vestibule it older than the rest of the 
bnilding ; and ereD if the stjie did UQt so totally dilTer from the accredited 
works of the Eiarchal time, the medieval costumes which occaHlaanllf 
occnr lire sufficient evidence of a much more modern period. We taliB 
this opportunit]' to remark thnt these moinics are here and there inter- 
■pinwl with works of the time of the ViTarioi and Titian. 
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of the picturee, vhich, beeide the history of the BftptUt, 
(Nmtain a series of symbolical aoenoa and figurcB id relation 
to the rite of baptism. In one of the shallow domes is the 
figure of Christ borne on chenibim, and sorronnded by nine 
nndraped angelio figorea (half-lengtha). Forming another 
and wider circle are nine other angels, each of whom indicate 
their o£&ce towards the human family by smne appropriate 
action; thus showing the porticnlar class of the heavenly 
hieiarchy to which they belong. An angel, for example, of 
the class of Thrones, is seated with crown and sceptre npou 
the starred globe of the world : St. Michael in armonr, with 
■pear and scales, represents DominaHons ; an angel is holding 
a child in swaddling clothes in token of being its guardian 
Spirit ; an archasgel sustains a naked Hnpplicating figure (a 
soul) ; while below, in a pit, three lamenting forms (sools of 
the newly-bom, or dwellers in purgatory,) are clinging one to 
the other. An angel, again, with the inscription " Virtntes," 
beckons anthoritativcly to a skeleton on the ground to rise 
np — fire and water being close by as signs of the second 
birth. Another, of the order of Powers, is binding the 
hideous form of Batan which lies before him ; another is 
seated in helmet and armour upon a throne— a seraph with 
a staff being sunilarlj placed. Finally, a cherub with ton 
wings is seen bearing the inscription " Flenitado scientite " 
upon hia breast. The decorations of the second shallow dome 
are better executed. Bound the figure of Christ are arranged 
twelve groups, representing the baptism of each apostle, with 
explanatory inscriptions. The person to be baptized appears 
always standing iu a etoue basin — behind him a figure as 
witness and a town in token of the locali^, A lunette 
with the baptism of Christ is ascribed (though wrongfully) 
to the eleventh century : the scene takes place in the presence 
of adoring angels. From out the river Jordan, which is full 
of fishes, rises a siren with golden scales on her body, a 
symbol of the world and its attractions ; and, as such, a 
significant contrast to the anbjcct of baptism.* The rest 
consist chiefly of scenes from the life of the Baptist, rather 

■ So cipliiaed ia the Keda uinhr din tier (eUrenth ccLtary) in Wacker- 
nitgel'i ■ AltdmOtclut ZrirtucA,' Itl nlilian, KM. 
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mKumal in character ; for instaDce, aa he is seen led by an 
angel in the desert — receiving the coat of camel's hair from 
another angel, &c., with other eimilar subjecta.* 

In the works of Lombard painters also we remark a decided 
morement at the commencement of tbe thirteenth century. 
Hero, where perhaps Byzantine fceliog never entirely ob- 
tained the mastery, an element of art is obserrable which often 
occurs in German-Roioanesqne works, namely, a vehemence 
of dramatic representation. The most important are the 
wall-paintings in the baptistery at Parma, particularly those 
on the ceiling, which were executed probably about the year 
I230.t They arc in throe compartments : in the uppermost 
are the Apostles and the symbols of the Evangelists ; under 

■ In tb< «rt of Lower Italy, bUo, which in these tiroes constiluted 
& rival to that of Venice, the germ of a new development began to show 
itielf »bout tb« commeneement of the thirteenth century {nr even earlier), 
of which, at iwewnt, we have no certain history. The Gallery at Naples 
contnini > coiwiderable nnmber of tate Byiantine pictures, some of which 
10 coofinn this fact, thoogh, having no date or locality npon them, 
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T perhaps have been gathered together 
ftaly " ' ' ■ 



parta of lUly. One school, however, that of Otrauto, in Apulia, was 
accuttomed to mark its pictnres, at least, with the niiiDe of the place. 
These are mostly small miniatnre-like altar triptychs, lit., of thoroughly 
Byiantine treatment in colour aud haudliug. The flesh is o( a bricic- 
colour ; the draperies very dark ; the gradatioDS of shadows hatcheJ ; the 
lights thickl)- applied (seldom with gol(l> With all this, singular to say, 
we remark a certain breadth and feeling for composition ai regards the 
human form. The drapery, in spite of the well-kuoim Byiantine multi- 
plicity of folds, shows a limple and intelligent mode of arrangement. The 
heads also have to far departed from the Byzantine type as to display some 
liveliness of eipreuion. Bnt the most remarkable feature Is the total 
absence of the gold ground, which is replaced either by a black ground or 
by a rich linliutic landscape, with a blue sky. For these combined reasons, 
however, it is utterly impossible to assign these works to the twelfth or 
even to the thirteenth century, as D'Agiacourt pertiiti in doing. The 
beat picture — the Christ in the Garden with the Magdalen— in the Uuseo 
Christiana in the Vatican (See D'Agincourt, plate 93), bears the inscription 
" Donatos Biiamanua piniit in Hotranto." The tarae family name recurs 
freqnentlj-,— for instance, upon a Visitation of the Virgin {plate 93) which 
obviously belongs to the fifteenth century, thoogh the colouring is still 
somewhat Byiantine. Upon the whole, we may conclude that tbe school 
of Otranto itself Is not much older than the fifteenth century. Should it, 
however, be proved to be earlier than the period of the inBuencc of the 
" '- 1, tbe circuiDBlance of the finished oha- 



t See Kugler, 'Tubinger KunsIbUtt,' Hos. 6-8 ; also Lanzi, translated 
bf Qnandt and Wagner, vol. il. p. 294, and furthsr. 
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these the Prophets, and other ohAncters of the Old Testament, 
and, in a ntclie, Christ with the Virgin, and John the Baptiet. 
In the third row, between the windows, are twelve acenes 
from the life of John the Baptist, and two saints next each 
window. In these we also find all the hardness of execntion 
which characterises the Byzantine style, united with a 
powerfnl and lively colooriDg, and an impassioned vehemence 
in the action, which is carried even to eiaggoiation. The 
figure of an angel, which is frequently repeated, seems 
scarcely to touch the ground, so rapid is the moTcment ; the 
disciples going to meet John in the wilderness appear in the 
greatest baste ; the gestures of John while baptizing — those 
of the imploring sick— of the disciples when their master is 
taken prisoner — of the soldier who acts as eiecntionor — all 
appear to be the prodnctiou of a fancy which delighted in 
the most Tuhement and excited action. This energy manifests 
itself also in attitudes of repose, particularly iu the noble 
dignity of Daniel and of the two prophets bcsido him. In 
theno works we see the first violent efforts of a youthful and 
vigoroua fancy, endeavouring to bend to its purposes the still 
lifeless form of art with which it had to deal. 

Bt.'loDgiiig also to the thirteenth century, and to Bome 
and its neighbourhood, were the family of the Cotmali, who 
labonrcd, as inscriptions testify, in mosaics and paintings 
in the Cathedral of Civita Castellaua, at Subiaco, and in the 
Cathedral of Anagni. To one of the same family, who lived 
in the fourteHiUi oeutory, belong various monuments; 
that of Cardinal Gonsalvi, in S. Haria Mangioro, and of 
Dnrand, Bishop of Mende, in S. Maria sopra Miuorva, both 
in Rome; verified also by inscriptions. The intcrcRtiog 
mosaics of the tribune and arch of the trihnne in S. Maria 
in Trasteverc, in which a dawning sense of composition is 
perceptible, are the work of the school of the Cotmali. It 
is believed that Pielro CatmUiai, also a Roman, was a scion 
of tho Cotmali. He is recordc<l to have been the author of 
the choir tribune mosaics in S. Maria in Trastevcre at Rome ; 
also of frescoes in the same church of which only vestiges 
survive. It is certain that he was in the service of Robert 
of Naples in 1308. He was thus ootemporary with QiaUo, 
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trhDBe designs he cairiod out in the moeaice of the facade of 
3. Paoli fuori le mura." 

The foregoing BofBcee to show that the rise of medisTal 
painting in Tnecany, the inqniiy into which we have delayed 
till now, woe no isolated circumstance, but that, on the con- 
traiy, the most opposite parte of Italy began at thia time 
unanimously to stir with new artistic life. We wish espe- 
cially to call the reader's attention to this fact, because the 
more modem Italian writers on art, being chiefly Tuecans 
by birth, have been inclined to exaggerate the influence of 
their native art upon the rest of Italy, great as that un- 
doubtedly was. 

The origin of Tuscan painting, in spite of (and in some 
measure on account of) various early inquiries, is still very 
obscure, and modem investigation has served more to show 
the confusion which attends its histoiy than to throw any 
positive light on it. Thus far appears certain, that Tuscany 
— namely, Pisa and Siena, as well as Florence — purguod, at 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, the Byzantine 
mode, and that the old rude Western style had almost disap- 
peared before then.'!' At all events, no specimen exists 
which shows so decided a Western conception of form and 
composition as the mosaics of S. Maria in Trastevore, in 
Rome (i.D. 1139-1153), or those in the vestibule of 8. Mark's 
at Venice. We shall find, also, that the later Tuscan artiste 
of the thirteenth century remained and continued, in many 
external respects, far more dependent on the Byzantine 
school than those of contemporary date in Rome, though they 
surpass these latter in tliought and invention. This, therefore, 
ia the question we have to treat — namely, what painter, or 

• The mosaia on the wall sbove the choir tribune of S. Psolo fuori le 
miiTu, sod those on the innei lide of the Arch ofTriumph, ma; haye been 
the productioQ of a cnntempoMrjr of Cacalliai. They repreienl the Vfrjin 
and the Baptist oo the one side, uid SL Peter and SL Paal on the other. 
At all event!, the inDaenca ol the Gothic st; le, as modified by th* Tuicui 
school, is ilreadv decided. 

t In the department of sculpture it ia possible that it mar always have 

in the Opera of the cathedral of Piia'(hee E. For^ter, ' Beilrtse lur neuem 
Knoatgeschichte,' 18J5, p. TS), may be considered ai the latest ipecimeii* 
of the native style, and belong probably to the twelfth century. 
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whtt local Bcliool within the dominion of the BjEsntine 
influence, first began to show an independent feeling ? 

We head the list of the more remarkable works fitted to 
decide this qneation with the wall-paintinga in the chnrch of 
8. Pietro (or S. Bero) in Grado, upon the high road between 
Pisa and Ijeghom, probably eiecated abont 1200. Here, 
upon the upper walls of the middle aisle, we perceive the 
histories of St. Peter and St. Panl, with the figures of angels 
at open or half.<iloeod windows above them, and, in the 
spandrils of the arches, portmite of the Popes. The figures 
in the upper row display " the graceful meagrenesa " of 
ByEsntine forma, thongh the arrangement is good and ani- 
mated.* Betting aside, however, this somewhat doubtful 
specimen, we next come to a picture on wood in the public 
gallery at Siena, dated 1216, representing a Christ (slightly 
relieved) between the signs of the EvangelistB, and six 
scenes from the New Tostoment-t It so happens, how- 
erer, that this picture in no way belongs to tlie Byzantine 
school, but partakes, by way of exception, of the purely 
Italian style, the figures being short, with heavy outlines 
of a cleorly-expiessed, but rude character, in barbaric 
drapery. 

We now trace the more authentic specimens with greater 
frequency, inasmuch as not only particular works are marked 
with name and date, hut even particular masters determined 
foy curious (though not always trustworthy) tradition — an 
advantage which contemporary German art is almost entirely 
devoid of. And first, two artists come nnder our considora* 
tion, who, though perhaps not the most distinguiBhod of their 
time, and still too much fettered by Byzantine mannerism to 
compare with the droniatic animation of the wall-paintings 
in the Baptistery at Parma, or with tlic mosaics in the vesti- 



• S« Rumohr, p. 345. K. Fontw, in his ' bthAgt mr neue 
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bnle of S. Blark'e, jet, in the comparatiTe ndhereiice to 
nature erinced by their works, tu outstep the botmds of 
Byz&ntiiie convention. 

The first is Outdo Graiiani, or Guiilo da Siena, by whom 
thoco is B large Madonna pictnre in S. Domeuioo at Siena 
{in the second chapel on the left), inscribed with the name 
of the master, and the date 1221. (See woodcut.) The 
style of this painting is still perfectly Byzantine, yet not with- 
out dignity and a pecnliar naivete in the attitude of the prin- 
cipal figure, aud in the round, graceful head of the child." 
It must be owned, however, that the inscription is known to 
have been retouched, and suspected to have been altered. 
The researches of several modem historians have elicited no 
mention of a Sienese Ouido earlier in date thou 1278. The 
second is Giunlo da Pita, who lived, according to old chroni' 
cles, &om 1202 to 1258,t whose name, with the date 1236, 
was inscribed on a picture of the Crucifiiion, now lost, 
formerly in the church of S. Francesco at Assisi. He, too, 
is a very obscure sabject. Among the existing works ascribed 
to him (not, indeed, on sufficient grounds) may be particu- 
larly mentioned — besides a crucifix in S. Sauieri, and a 
picture with saints in the chapel of the Campo Santo at 
Fisa— some wall-paintings in the upper church of S. Fran- 
cesco at Assisi, consisting of the Martyrdom of St. Feter, the 
Destruction of Simon Magus, who is borne violently through 
the air by demons, and the decorations round the furthest 
window of the choir tribune— the first very much over- 
painted. Action and expression are still feeble and fbttered. 
Nevertheless we perceive a certain feeling for purerform and 
livelier colonring, such as is foreign to the Byzantine artist 

■ Sec D'Agincoart, pUte 107 ; Kngler, 'Tdb. Kunstblatt.' IS27,Na.4T ; 
Ramohr, ' Ital. Forsch.\ p. S.'U. The picture has been |>artly restored nod 
psinted over ; but in the figDrei o( the nageln and in the npper ipandrila 
the old eiecutioa is quite visible. The iDKription coDtaini the following 

" Me Gaido ie Senis diebui depiniit amffiois ; 
(juem Christui leoi* anllia velit sngere paDii." 
Periiapa the earliest eridence ot a freablf-airaktDed artiatic coinpIaceDcy 
at an orieinallj' coDceived work. 

t Se« Kugler, 'Ttlb. Konatblatt,' 1827, Nm. 26 and 27. Al<o D'Agin- 
ocnut, plats 102. 
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of tlutt late period.' And bb thoeo works serve as epecimenB 
of the awftkening taste of the day at Siena and Pisa, eo the 
same may be eaid of thoae in the baptietety or chtireh of 
B. Oiovaniii, at Florence. The mosaics here, in the arch of 
the quadrangular altai^tribune, bear an inscription designat- 
ing the artist as a Frauciacan monk b; the name of Jaeabat,^ 
with the date 1225. The subject is a circle of saintly pcr- 
Booagos, ranged round the Agnus Dei, and supported by four 
kneeling male figures in the spandrils of the arches. The 
Byzantine motives which occur hero appear to be more 
happily chosen than in Oaido da Siena's works. The archi- 
teotntally disposed arrangement reminds us also of those 
early Christian models which here, as in other parts of Italy, 
exercised an influence over the nowly-awakening spirit of 
art The mosaics, however, of the octagonal dome are by 
very various hands, and of very various periods. They are 
arranged in several concentrie bonds, the innermost contaiu- 
ing groups of angels ; the second, subjects from Genesis ; 
the third, the life of Joseph ; the fourth, the life of Christ ; 
and the fifth, that of John the Baptist Nearest before the 
tribune these bands are interrupted by an enthroned Christ 
of colossal size, which, as well as the groups of angels, is 
supposed to bo the work of the Florentine artist, Andrea Tafi 
(a.D. 121;S-1294), who studied under the Greek mosaicists in 
Venice. The Christ is a figure of the strictest Byzantine 
type, but with a certain fulness and dignity of form, very 
different to the meagre weakness in vogue among the Byzan- 
tines of the time. The execution is delicate and neat, the 
gold hatchings consistently carried out. The Greek artist 
Apollonia* is supposed to have contributed to other portions 
of the dome — he whom Taji {according to Vasari) had pre- 
vailed upon to remove from Venice to Florence, Thus far 

• The livelr, or rather gini<lT, eoloarinK 1" which the nuthor nlludei 
•ometime^onursin thednii>eriesortheBvii<DtiDe«.but nei-er in the riesh 
tiDlo. Some n>inl«tlirc illuminntioDs nj' the l.-vllth ceaturv ni^iv he 
queted as s|>efmieD3. See Dr. WiuceD, ■ Kunslwerke. ke.. in Pans' ^»^9, 
p. 226. Runiotir ('HhI. Fonrh.') in at upinion that neilher of the two 
paioten abore meationed equulled their Uvinatine modeli. — C. L. E. 

t Rumobr. toI, i. p. 387, hm Mtisfiiclorilv proved that this Jaal-'<s has 
nnlhing ta do with the monk JaaA of Tirrila, or Jacobin Ton'ti, gf whom 
uinn hereuner. 
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the BccooDt is sufficiently queationkble ; bat when Ayolhnivi 
is magnified into a whole (iroek school at Florence, and 

their settling there brought into coigunction with the fall of 
GonstautiDoplo, the whulo aasertiou &11b to the ground. 
There is no doubt that Venice at that time offered the nearest 
source fur fine and elegant Bjzantine mosaic work ; but we 
queBtion very much whether, even in Venice, any consider- 
able body of native Greek artists existed at all, and whether 
there may not rather have existed, from the twelfth century, 
an independent school of Venetian-Byzantine art.* Alto- 
gether it appears tc as that t4X> much stress is laid upon the 
last supposed emigration of Greek artists. The apparently 
sudden rise of Byzantine forme of art in Tuscany, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, may be accounted for in 
a different way. We must not overlook the &ct that, with 
tbe exception of Pisa, the highest prosperity of the country, 
and of its chief cities, dates from that time, and that in the 
newly-awakened demand for mosaics the delicate Venetian 
workmanship could not fail to bo prcfon'ed to the incom- 
parably ruder Roman, or to the remotely situated Norman- 
Sicilian school. That, with the technical execution of Venice, 
the style should follow (if this latter had not actually pre- 
ceded it) need not surprise us, nor that the style should 
influence other departments of painting ; on analogous case 
being supplied to us in the flemish art of oil-painting, 
which, wherever, it was introduced, brought almost iuTariably 
something of Flemish reality in its train. 

It was the latter half of the thirteenth century which really 
developed the new tendency. Here, however, wo must give a 
brief view of that renovation which marked the intellectual 
life of the time, the development of Tuscan art being only 
intelligible when considered in connection with it. 

The thirteenth century had commenced with tbe papacy of 
Innocent III., under whose great gifts and triumphant 
measures the See of Borne attained a power and splendour 
unknown before. The highest feeling of religious enthusiasm 
pervaded the country. The glowing devotion of St. Francis 
of Assiai inspired all hearts. IIow then conld the debased 
• See Rninohr, toI, i. p. 34P. 
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and haggard forms of the Byzantine school have fulfilled 
the purposes of religions art at such a period? Sooner 
or later a truer expression of feeling was sure to break 
the bonds by which it had been paralysed. Other moral 
tendencies also of a contemporary date contributed to the 
complete emancipation of art. At this period commences 
the true nationality of Italy, announced, among other signs, 
by the rise of a splendid literature in the vernacular tongue, 
and which, though it bore a very different fruit to that pro- 
duced by the contemporary spirit of chivalry in the North, 
was equally pregnant with great results. One common 
impulse for ^e attainment of a higher ideal animated every 
department of civilization in the Western Empire, and in 
art, though only for a brief moment, approached the form 
of the highest classical perfection* This was the case, 
namely, in a few specimens of sculpture of the tweKth and 
thirteenth centuries, though it is highly probable that the 
authors of them were devoid of all knowledge of the antique. 
The early works of the great sculptor Nicola Pisano (bom 
about 1300) are strongly marked with this tendency, till, 
having himself come in contact with an antique example, he 
formed his style immediately upon it. Here, however, as 
in Germany and France, this free and elevated conception 
of form and character was destined soon to give way to 
a more conventional, and even to a mannered Gothic style, 
\nthout having produced any obvious effect upon the depart- 
ment of painting. The immediate followers of Nicola Piaaru) 
departed at once from his example, while, in those paintings 
contemporary with and closely succeeding him, that higher 
cidtivation of form which he aimed at is only very seldom to 
be traced. 

And now we must first consider that painter who is 
usually (though too exclusively) looked upon as the founder 
of modem Italian painting — we mean Giovanni, of the 
family of the Cimabui, who, according to Vasari, was bom 
in the year 1240, and appears to have died soon after 1300. 
Among the works ascribed with the greatest probability to 
him are two large Madonnas in Florence. The earlier one, 
formerly in S. Trinita, and now preserved in the Academy 
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(with grand figures of prophets and patriarchs iutrodnced 
in the lower part), is etill closely allied to the Byzantine 
Btyle.* The later picture b in 8. Uoria Novella in the 
south chapel of the transept ; in this, angels are repre- 
sented kneeling on each side of the Madonna ; the frame 
of the picture is ornamented with small medallions, in which 
are introduced heads of saints. This work, thongh, on the 
whole, still following the Byzantine arrangement, already 
employs it with artist-like freedom ; for the drawing is 
improved Ly the study of nature, and the execution, imlike 
the Byzantine manner, is modelled and ronnd.f The infant 
Christ on the lap of the Madonna shows an approach to 
nature in action ; the colouring is truer, the ornamentation 
in better taste. Some of the tnedallions also are successful ; 
and only relatively admirable as this art may be, it contains 
the germ of Florentine greatness which was eetablished in 
the person of Giotto. It is said that this picture, when 
fi]iished, was carried from the house of the artist to the 
church with pomp and rejoicing. 

Very similar in style to this work, and apparently by the 
same hand, is a colossal St. Peter enthroned, with two 
angels, in S. Simone in Florence, over a neglected altar in 
a dark passi^ between the church and sacristy.} The 
greater part of the large mosaic which adorns the chief 
tribune of the Duomo at Pisa, representing the Saviour, 
of colossal size, with John the Baptist and the Madonna 
beside him, was executed, according to authentic documents, 
by Cimeibue, towards the close of his life. Here, however, 
in the figure of the Saviour, the artist seems to have been 
fettered by the prescribed typos of the church, while in the 
figure of John the Baptist we already remark a more 
animated conception of the head and a more natural action. 

The great talents of Cimabtie are exhibited in fullest 
development in the large wall-paintings ascribed to him in 

* Ad eDgmviag is gireD la RiepenbaDsea't 'Geschichte der Malerci,' 
L 6. 

f EngrHTiDg) in RtepenhaoMD, ' Gesch. der Mill.' i. T ; and D'Aginconrt. 
' PtJDtDn,' pi. 108. Engrarings of two of the medalliuns in ' Tdb. Kumt- 
bUtt,' 1821, No. 9. 

X E. ForaU-r, ' Beitr^ lur neuern KunstgeKh.', p. 101. 
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the apper church of 9. Fnuicesoo at AssiBi. The doooratiim 
of this church must be regarded as one of the meet importuit 
oircnmBtances in the historical development of modem 
painting. "Here lies concealed," in Crowe and (.'avalcaselle's 
words, " the hiittoiy of Florentine art" The church itself 
is remarkable in the hiatoty of architecture, having been 
erected by foreign artists in the first half of the thirteenth 
oentnry, in the Gothic style then foreign to Italy. The 
disposition of the building is also pecnliar, two churches of 
almost equal extent being built one over the other ; the 
lower building formed originally the sepulchral church of 
St Francis, the upper one alone was dedicated to the usual 
roligions service of the monastery. The great veucration 
in which this church was held is evinced by the amount 
of paintings with which the walls wore covered in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The new Order hero 
appears in a remarkable way as the promoting cause of 
the now stylo of paintiug. So eariy even as during the 
lifetime of St. Francis (who died 1226), one of his monks, 
the Jacobus abuvo mentioned, had executed the mosaics of 
the choir tribune in 8. Giovanni, in Florence ; and in Assisi, 
for at least two generations, all the ni-tists wliich the vicinity 
afforded were employed by the monks to adorn this their 
holy of holies. First, Greek masters, and after thum, as 
is supposed, Giunlo da Piaa, executed considerable works, 
of which, however, bnt little is now recognisable. Cimabue 
was suinmoQcd to continue the series ; what he may have 
paintod in the under church no longur exists ; his works, 
too, in the choir and transept of the upper cliurch are 
almoet wholly obliterated. Many important specimens are, 
however, still preserved.' 

To those belong the paintings ascribed to him on the vaulted 
roof of the nave. The roof consists of five chief quadran- 
gular compartments, of which the first, third, and fifth are 
ornamented with figures, the second and fourth with gold 

• The reasoni civfD bj- Rumohr (' lUii, Fortch.' ii. 30) to pruve thnt thr 
Iwo MndoDuiu befun mentiuned are by the haad of CimA'ie, nppmr to b» 

annllf nppliciible lo thi-se pnintinf^ nt Aisisi. S«« Kngler, 'Tub. Kunsi- 
ntt,' 1827, Koi. 2S, 34, 'ib, 38, :I9, 40. 
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Btare on a blue ground. ThefirBtcomportmont, over the choir, 
contains the four Evangelists, which are however olmoBt ob- 
literated. In the triangular spaces of the third compartment, 
separated from each other by the ribs of the arch are medal- 
UoDB with figures of Christ, the Uadonna, John the Bpptist, 
and St. Francis. The character of these paintings is almost 
the same as in the above- mentioned nltur-picturcB ; the coun- 
tenance of the Virgin especially has a close affinity to the 
Madonna of S. Maria Novella. The ornaments which 
surround these medallions are, however, more interesting 
than the medallions themselves. In the lower comers of 
the triangles arc represented naked genii, bearing tasteful 
vases on their heads ; ont of these grow rich foliage and 
flowers, with other genii among them, who pluck the fruits or 
lurk in the calyxes of tho flowers. In the free movements of 
these figures, and in the successful attempt (for such, as a first 
effort, it must be regarded,) to exprtse tlie modelling of the 
naked form, wo recognise a decided and not unsatisfactory 
approach to the antique. One of tho figures Itns, in its 
attitado, a striking resemblance to the gcuii of classic art 
as we find them commonly represented, standing with a 
torch reversed on the sides of sarcophagi ; in tlie fifth com- 
partment ore the four great Doctors of the Church : in these, 
however, some investigators recognise not tho hand of 
Cimabae himself, but that of an imitator. 

Still more important are tho paintings with which Cimabue, 
or other Tuscan painters partaking of his aim, adorned the 
apper port of the walls of tho nave in a lino with the 
vrindows. On the left, looking from the choir, is repre- 
sented the history of the Creation and of the Patriarchs of 
the Old Testament ; on the right the Biri;h and Paasi<fa of 
Christ. Of the works still eiisting, tho best are, Joseph 
with his Brethren, the Marriage at Cana, the Betrayal of 
Christ, and the Descent from the Cross. These al^ still 
show the Byzantine school; at the same time its stiff, 
lifeless, and repulsive peculiarities are in some degree 
avoided; the artist has succeeded in expressing the action 
of a single passing moment in the grouping of the masses, 
and in the attitudes and gestures of the indiridnal figores. 
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It is true we recognise in tbeee works — as in the cupola 
pttintiDge in the baptieteiy at Parma — the struggle to 
give to tntditioiial form the expression of a living inten- 
tion ; in this instance, howcrer, the impassioned move- 
ment of the figures is happily tempered by au air of 
grandeoi and dignity. Bnt it is only to a certain extent 
that the artist has succeeded in carrying out this prin- 
ciple of animation ; it is, in fact, only attained bo far as 
it is necessary to the intelligible representation of a given 
event ; all that belongs to a closer imitation of Nature in 
her individual pecoHarities, all that belongs to the con- 
ception of characteristic or graceful action, is still wanting. 
The type of the heads is alike throughout, the expression 
always conventional. Tet, notwithstanding all these defects, 
these works must be regarded as having been mainly 
instrumental in opening a new path to the &ee exercise of 
art 

The lower part of tho walls of the nave, under the 
windows, contains in twenty-eight compartments events from 
the life of the Saint to whom the church is dedicat«d. They 
are executed by different hands, and begin, in general com- 
position, to exhibit the style of the fourteenth century. 
From the frequent rccurroace of Byzantine characteristics, 
it appears, however, probable that they were eiecutcd by 
scholars of Ci'ma&ue. We shall return to the most important* 

A general affinity with the stylo and aim of Cimatme is ob- 
servable in some mosaics executed by contemporary artists — 
for example, in tho mosaics of tho tribunes of S. John 
Lateran and S. Maria Maggioro in Rome, both inscribed 
with the name Jacchut Toriti, and executed necessarily 
betrfeen the years 1287 and 1292. The first, on which the 
Franciscan monk Jacobat de Camerino assisted, is simpler in 
arrangement, and less developed in form. Six saints and 
apostles, with whom appear the figures of St. Francis and 
St. Anthony of Padua on a smaller scale, and in a bending 
position (emblematic of their recent canonisation), are ad- 

■ ComparB KngUr, 'Tub. Kunstbl,', 1S27, No. 42. Riimohr (' Hiil. 
Fonch.' ii. 67) ascribes ilmcwt the whole o( theie worki to Farri SpiaiUo, 
a muter of the finteoth centuiy. 
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Vmicutg, with tteit handB raised in ad(«ation, towotdB a crosa 
in the centre. Over this, in a gloiy of angels, ia seen 
the head of Christ, as preserved from the older tribune. 
Below are the liiver Jordan and the four rivers of Paradise, 
and on the wall of the tribune Christ with the Apostles, 
on a smaller scale. The groond is gold. Here, though 
not traceable in the details of the forms, we recognise in 
the animated and inspired action a revival of that poetic 
intention which gives such grandeur to the mosaics of the 
fifth ceutnrj. In every rospoct, however, the mosaics of 
8, Maria Maggioro, eieculed by Jacobaa Torili, stand the 
highest, being surpassed by no contemporary work in dignity, 
grace, and decorative beauty of arrangement. In a bluti 
gold-starred circle is seen Christ enthroned with the Virgin ; 
on each side are adoring angels, kneeling and flying, on a 
gold gronnd, with St. Peter and St. Paul, the tn'o St. Johns, 
St. Francis and St. Anthony (the same in size and position 
as before), advancing devoutly along. The upper port is 
filled with graceful vine-branches, with symbolical animals 
among them. Below is the Jordan again, with small river- 
gods, boats, and figures of men and animals. Further below 
are four scenes from the life of Christ in animated arrange- 
ment. The group in the circle, Christ enthroned with the 
Virgin, is especially fine : while the Saviour places the 
crown on his mother's head, she lifts up her hands with the 
expression both of adoration and of modest remonstrance. 
The forms are very pure and noble ; the execution careful, 
and very difibrent from the Roman mosaics of the twelfth 
century. More decidedly still do wo traco the new stylo in 
the mosaics by Giovanni CosmtUo in the recesses of two 
monuments in S. Maria sopra Mioerva, and in S. Maria 
Maggiore in Bome. To the same time (about ISOO) belong 
the mosaics on the upper part of the facade of the last- 
named chnrch (now inserted in the loggia), in which, in 
two rows, enframed in architectural decorations, is Christ 
in the act of benediction, with several saints above, and the 
legend of the founding of tho church below. Both well- 
ananged compositions. An inscription gives the name of 
the otherwise unknown master, " Philippua BuiuUi." This 
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woi^ WB8 formerly ascribed to the Florentine moBaiciat 
Gaddo Oaddi (died 1312), by whom oerttun subjects in the 
dome of the baptistery at Florence, an Assumption of the 
Virgin in the cathedral at Fisa, and a Coronation of the 
Virgin in the inner Innette of the chief porfail of the 
cathedral at Florence, still ezisL These Iftst mosaics com- 
bine the most carefol Byzantine treatment (for instance, 
delicate high lights in gold) with the fine and dignified 
conception of Cimobue, who was allied in iriendship with 
the artist. On the other hand, the mosaics of the choir 
tribune of S. Miuiato al Uonte, above Florenco (a. d. 12U7, 
if the inscription to that purport be rightly interpreted), 
show that there were painters living in the vicinity of Cina- 
bue who adhered strictly to the Bysautiue style, and in no 
way advanced beyond it. Here we see the person of Christ, 
conceived in the most morose Byzantine- type, enthroned 
upon a green meadow, between the signs of the four Evan- 
gelists ; on the left, with outstretched hands, stands the 
Virgin — not without a certain rigid grace — and on the right 
St. Miniato, who is presenting a crown to the Saviour. The 
oiocutiou is very careful, the gold hatchings of the stiff 
draperies of the utmost delicacy. The animals alone, namely, 
the numerous birds dispersed in the meadow, depart from 
the old type, and show a truth of nature which is very 
remarkable for the period. 

As one who, late in the thirteenth contnry, still adhered 
unswervingly to the most docropid Byzantine types, may bo 
mentioned Marykeriltme da Arezzo, by whom a signed picture of 
an almost calligraphic kind exists in the National Gallery. Ho 
is believed to have died in 1313. He was employed by I'ope 
Urban IV. (died 1265) to decorate the portico of the ancient 
Basilica of S. Peter at Rome. Ho is only worthy of note 
here as being identified by more than one signed specimen. 

The name of Menlanit da Arezzo may be added to the fore- 
going. He is recorded to have painted in Naples from 1305 
to 1306, and was the author of an altar-piece, &mouB for a 
legend of tho Madonna's head at the monastery of Monte 
Vergino, near Avellino. Other nameless remains of pictures 
in Naples may possibly be by him. 
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Another great master cotcmporary with CitmAue, and, in 
his auiriving anthentio works, attaining a step beyond him, 
can only be adverted to hero. Further details of his art and 
life will be found heading the Sienese Bchool. This was 
Dwxio di Buonituegna — a name of the highest importance in 
the rerival of art. lu power of expression, in the telling of 
the tale, in the employmout of tho highest traditional forms, 
and in the spirit and freehness with which ho disengaged 
himself from them, no one stands above Dueeio, Uo has 
left, however, no large works to contend for the palm with 
the great artist who went before him, and with tho greater one 
(Giollo) who followed after. Duceio'a fame may be said to 
rest entirely on a small series of works, of which we shall 
give specimens at the proper place. 

How fat the Tuscan inflnence of the thirteenth century 
extended to the rest of Italy it is impossible now to do- 
termine. It is uncertain, for example, whether the Neapo- 
litan school owed its emancipation &om the Byzantine style, 
which we mentioned before, entirely to its own native merits 
and efforts. An artist, by nomo Tomma»o degli Ste/ani, who 
is supposed to have lived from 1230 to 1310, and is generally 
put upon a level with Cimabae, is to all inteiita lost to us ; bi^ 
only known works, tho wall-paintings of the Passion in the 
Cappella Minutoli, in the cathedral of Naples, having under- 
gone such overpaintings and general ill-treatment, that the 
utmost we can affirm of them is that their anthor was no 
Byzantine. A bettor preserved work, the mosaics of a small 
recess in S. Restituta (the old cathedral) at Naples, which 
represents tho Virgin cnthronod between St. Januarins and 
another saint, and is supposed to have been completed about 
ISOO, displays that similar union of freer and more dignified 
forms with delicate Byzantine execution, which we see in 
certain Tuscan works, Uiough otherwise it gives us no ground 
for supposing a closer connection with them. Naples, at that 
time, was under tho dominion of the House of Anjou, which 
is known to have encouraged painting, and was perhaps even 
the means of bringing tho influence of French art to bear 
npon tho Neapolitan. A French manuscript, ' The Tristan,' 
probably executed for that court towards the close of tho 
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Hurteenth oentnij, uui deconted bj' aome Itelikn hand with 
nnmerons minutnies (now in th« Hoyal Libtwj kt Puis), is 
remarkftble for delicacy of ezeonticm, for a noble type of 
heads, for slender proportion and olerer amngement. Deli- 
cate and individnal traits of expression are also not wanting.* 
Tht horses especially are, for that period, singnlarly noble 
in form, while those in the most important Qerman miniatures 
of the time, for instance in the Momoesian Codex, are 
proportionahly ill-formed and dnmsy. As we are not ao- 
qnainted with the date of Neapolitan painting under &e last 
of the HohenstAnfen, it remains to be deteimined how much 
of its merits belongs to a purely native derelopment 



* WMgto, ■ Kuwt nod Kitiutlcr in Pui*,' p. 315. 
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BOOK III. 

SEC0N1> STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT. 

lUSTEBS OP THE FOnRTEENTH CtCNTDRY AKH THEUt FOLLOWERS 

INTRODUCTION. 

Between the first esfrtmchiBcniont of art fhnu Byzontiiie 
trammclB, and its full dovclopment, there is little wonder 
that two centuries should have transpired. When the 
artist ceased aerrilo'.y to repeat traditional forms, his chief 
aim became the intelligible expression of the theme' he had 
to treat, not the mamfostation of his own individual mind. 
If, in some instances, for example in the baptisterj of Parma, 
an impassioned feeling has been represented, it may, when 
not derived from tradition, bo pronounced to have proceeded 
rather from external causes of excitement peculiar to the 

■ The word theme (Gegenstaud) is preferred in this iostance to thf 
more obvious term lubjcct, for rensuns which it ma}- be u veil to atate, 
for, though they relate to a dietinclioD which ia fiimiliar lo mmj, they 
nu)- aerve to throw some light on the views of the author which Tallow. 
In considering the productions of huiQan genius, the Germaua bIwbti care- 
full}- (listinguiah between the object) or materials on which th* mind 
works, and the manifeatation of the indivitlual mind in treating them. 
The general tend object, fur the first, would be intelligible enough in onr 
longungej on the other hand, the word subjxt, which the Germans restrict 
to the oiterrer, to the inrfi cw/iw/, is less appropriate in English without 
aome eiplnnation. Id the German sense the labject is the human being, 
the object all that is withont him. When the tone or tendencies of the 
indiTiduil mind Tcrj perceptihlf modify the nature of the materlala with 
which It has to deal, this is called a subjectire mode of conception or 
treatment. When, on the other hand, the character of the individual is 
Gomparatively passirt, and that of the objicl chietlj apparent, this is called 
an objective mode. Hence, whenever this distinction is dwelt on, and 
whenever the adoption of this terminology is unavoidable, it ia obvioua 
that the word subject in its usual English meaning (as tor instance in 
speaking of the subject of a picture) requires lo be carefully avoided. 
Where, however, the distinction alluded to is not ioDmedistelv prominent, 
the word is employed in this tranalation in the usual s*ns«. — C L. £. 
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period, than from any inly-felt neoeseity to expreas hia own 
cliftiRcter and feelings through the mediom of the incident 
tepreeented. 

It appears at first Bight that each a distinction between the 
theme itself and the manifestation of the individoal mind in 
treating it is inadmissible — that the repose of a work of art 
would be destroyed by such a disunion ; and such in fact ia 
Urn case : but out of this disunion a new and closer alliance 

This separation and union have their foundation in the 
very essence of Christianity, which recognieeB no independent 
Tidue in the outer world and its phmiomena. 

In Oie first exercise of art among the ChristianB, no 
attempt was made to express what we now feel to be the 
exact truth. The forms then aesnined were for long merely 
symbolical, but in the further derclopment of Art, an 
arbitrary symbolization was no longer sufficient : tho re- 
presentation itself was required to be at once symbol and 
meaning. 

For this purpose it became necessary that the creating 
artist should appear more definitely in his own indiridnal 
character. It was from his conteioutneu only that this rela- 
tion between the earthly furm and the nnearthly spirit could 
be made evident ; only when tho represcntatioa was the 
result of original conception could the spiritual meaning be 
freely expressed. 

Thus the perfection of religious art was only to be attained 
by a due combination of the subjoctive and objectire power : 
the Bulijcctive revealing the artist's individual character; the 
objective his appropriation of external forms. And hero, 
for many reasons, it was natural as well as necessary that 
the Buhjuctive tendency should take at first the lead. This 
new aim appears now united with a stylo of rcprescntatiou, 
the inteUectnol direction and order of which correspond 
strikingly with that of Northom art, and which, on that 
account, may bo denominated Gothic. Certain indications 
oven show that the North (where this stylo was developed 
half a century earlier) exercised influence upon tho deve- 
lopment of the same in Italy. This may be concluded from 
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Italian ecnlptare, which, Bomewhat sooaer than pointing, 
accepted the Gothic principle of form. Another means 
of influence was also, as ne have snggeated, contribated 
b; the circumstance of Naples being governed hj a noble 
French house. Begardod, however, in a broader light, we 
may consider this metamorphosis in style as one of native 
origin, founded on the same caases which led to it in th« 
North, and followed by analogous results. In this also we 
find the consmmuation of the purely mediEBval artistic life, 
and of the Oothio spirit generally speaking. Those essen- 
tial features in which the Italian Gothic and the Northern 
Gothic style correspond, ore less of on outward and material 
than of a moral nature. They ore based npon a mode of 
conception which, disregarding the accidental, kept only the 
abstract and strictly essential in view ; that mode of con- 
ception, in short, which ia generally characteristic of the 
feeling of the period. This is why, in some instances, Giotto 
and Wilhelm of Cologne are seen to approach closely to- 
gether; though, in other respects, the two Bchoole are 
as widely sundered ; one reason for which may be traced in 
the better condition of wall space possessed by the Italian 
races. 

We now consider the neit succeeding period of modem 
■it, in which the subjective mode of conception prevails. 
Tuscany, that portion of Italy to which the greatest names 
of the preceding jx^riod hod belonged, still maintains the 
first place during this new period. 

Two principal tendencies, or schools, may be now dis- 
tingnished. The centre of the one was Florence, of the 
other, Siena. The difference between the two may be thus 
defined. The Florentines and the artists wlio were influenced 
by them evince a pecnlior quickness and vigour of thought. 
They throw themselves with a lively consciousness into the 
various and changeful scenes of life, and express the relation 
between the earthly and spiritual— between the objects of 
sight and thtise beyond it— in representations of a richly 
poetical and allegorical nature. The Sienese school, on the 
other hand, evince rather a depth of feeling which does not 
require tliat richnesB of form, but, on the contrary, adheres (as 
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&r u the principle of Gnthio nxt prevails) more to traditional 
funna, while it animates them with a gonial warmth. The 
distinctiTe foatare with tho Florentines is tbeic richnesa of 
thought and composition, and the aim at reality of character : 
the distinctive foatnro with the Sienos is the intense and 
heartfelt grace of their single figures. It most, however, be 
borne in mind that this line of separation is decidedly visible 
in a few cases only, that it is frequently modified by external 
oiiounstanoee, and that each of tho tendencies in qncstion 
oiercises a reciprocal infiaence on the othor. 



CHAPTER I. 
TUSCAN BCHOOLa — GIOTTO ASD HIS roLLowERs. 



At tho head of the didactic or allegorical stylo stands Giotto,' 
the eon of one Bondone, a poor labourer. He was bom at 
■VeB]iignftno, near Florence, in 1376, and died at Florence in 

* The grcnt reiolntion which Giotto oflcclol, >ud the loag-eDdDrinE 
jnHuencr n! hi! eiiunple, hnve Wo rcconlul hr erery hisloriaD of art. 
Wjlhoiit aay diip«iti0D to question hia etuims ta fnni«, the Dolf pointa 
on nhich ttaete historinni nre not quite in m'cortUiDi.-e, are the deGnitloa 
nf hta Alyle, nod the nature and eitent of the ianovatioDi he Introduced. 
The lU^orical tendeDrr on which the author lava ao niuuh alrnui, remarli- 
Hble «s it b, ia far Avm being an esHntial chnracteriitic of Uiolto, but 
might rather be Irwwl to the miiJealal influence of liia friendahip with 
Dante, and to the s|drit of the nge. It may be observed generally that the 
habitual emplnymeot of nliegoty can only in alrlclncu be said to charac- 
terise an e|>orh, not an individual ; fnr a BVKlem of conventional personi- 
fication mart of neceisity be the gndua) inaH afn gener;il undentanding 
and comtiion education. The futmalive arts which are iromediately inlel- 
liirible (inasiauch a> they nre imilalive) would be the la>t to abandon thit 
privilege for arbitrary forma, if thoie forma ha<l not in leme aort supplied 

been euentiiillv oriKinal in Giallo, ire obmrve tli.it his invention ia mainly 
diatinguiahc-l ^rom the earlier prodortions by the introduction of natural 
incideuti and eipressions, by an almeat modern > rlchneu and depth of 

' "The moifrm manner " ia Vasari'i term fnr th* perfection of the nrt in 
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1336. He was originally a Bhepheid boy, in which coudition, 
it is said, he waa discovered by Cimabue drawing a sheep 
upon a slab of stone.. Stmck with the boy, then tea years of 
age, Cimabue took him to Florence, and gavo Tiim in- 
stmction in the arts. All traces of his industry under this 
great teacher have perished, but it may be safely asBumod 
that he laboured as a yonth as well as in early nianhood on 
the walls of that grand sanctuary of piety and art which 
arose after the death of St. Francis. At Assisi, therefore, 
in the celebrated chnrch of S. Francesco — the cradle of 
Florentine art— and snrronnded by the mdimeulal efforts 
of his predecosBOTS, the yonng Giotio may be said to have 
worked out his apprenticeship as a painter. It is here, 
among the frescoes of the lower series of the upper chnrch, 
illustrating the life of St. Francis, that his hand is traced 
by the internal evidence of its dawning superiority. Of 
the frescoes now ascribed to him may bo mentioned the 
first in order—a man throwing his cluak on the ground for 
tho Saint to tread on — with several on the opposite side; 
viz., the death of the dissolute Lord of Celano— the d«ad 
body of St. Francis on his pallet lamented by his brethren, 
while angels convey his soul to Heaven — the incredulity of 
Girolamo, a doctor of Assisi, who thrusts his hand into the 
wound in the Saint's side — S. Chiara, tho sister of the 
Saint, with her nuns, embracing the body as it rests at 
S, Damiano on the way to Assisi — Pope Gregory IX 
receiving in his sleep from the hands of St. Francis a flask 

oimposilioD, by the Jrnmntic interest of hli group", nnd by a general con- 
tempt for the furmsl and servile style of his predecessors. This Iwt 
circumstaDce is partly to Ik eiplained (as RutDnhr lufficiently prores io sn 
inquiry inta the personal character of Giollo, ' llnl. Forsch.' ii. p. 55) by ■ 
totnl absence of the superstitious enthnslnsBi of the time. 

The minor peculiarities are in like manner all diametrically opposed to 
the preceding practice. The "spectral ttare" of the early painters ia 
changed to half-closed eyes, nnaalurally long in shape, the dark colour 
of the Byiantiues to a dellcat« aotl even pale carnation. It is unnecessary 
to anticipate the author's jmt rentarks on other particulars. 

The pale colour of Giolto was the most unfortunate of his innoratioiu, 
for it was adopted bT the Florentines for more than a century nfier him. 
Leon BatlislB Albei-ti (' Delia Pittura e delta Statua,' lib. ii.) eren in the 
titUenth century, appe.iri to have regretted the prsTalence of thii taste, 
for he remarks that it would be well for Art if white paint were dearer 
than gems.— C L £. 
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oontuniDg blood &om the wound in his aide. lu tiie subject 
of the S»mt hekling a woonded man, the action of the Doctor 
about to leave the apartment, showing that there is no hope, 
is significant of Giotto't dramatic power ; and laetly, St. 
Francis restoring to life a lady who had died before making 



Bnt GioUo'a more mature works, Imown as his hj historical 
as well as by internal evidence, are those which adorn the 
lower church of Asaisi. These consist of four triangular 
oompartmonta in the groined roof above the high altar 
(underneath which lie Uio remAins of the saint), representing 
the three vows of the order. Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, 
and the glorification of St. Francis. In the first of these our 
Lord is seen uniting St. Francis in marriage to Poverty (see 
woodont). Here, the description by Dante, OioUo'a cotem- 
porary and friend, is traceable, who thus speaks of the 
Saint 

" Che p«r (nl donna giovincllo in gnemi 
Del fnAn eofse, ■ cni, com' alln morte, 
L» porta del piacer neuan diiserra : 



Pino a costui ti stelto Kenia invito: 

Um perch' io dod proceda troppo chiiuo; 
Franceico e Porerti per qneati amsoti 
Pnadi onmiu nel mio inrlir diflbao. 

La loro Concordia, e 1 lor lieti Mmbianti 
Amore e mimTigUa, e dolce ngDnHo 
FacaaDO euer cagion de' peosier snnti." f 

* Uoit af theM Cnumtt here natned are engrared in 

orenlinc School.' 

t " A dame, to whom none openetii pleasure's i^le 
More than to death, wai, 'gainst hia father'i will 
Hia stripling choice : and he did make her his, 
Before the apiritual conrt, by nuplial bonds, 
And in his father's sight ; from day to day. 
Then loTsd her mora devootly. She, bereav'd 
Of her first huiband, slighted and obacure, 
Thoaaand aod hundred yean and more, remain'il 
Withoat a lingle Buitor, till he came. 
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This allegory has been copied, with some additional 
embellishmont, hj the painter. Foverty appeore as a woman, 
whom Christ gives in marriage to St. Francis ; she stands 
amongst thorns ; in the foreground are two boys mocking 
her; on each side stand groups of angels as witnesses of 
the holy union. On the left, conducted by an angel, is 
a youth, who gives his garment to a poor man, after the 
example of the Saint : on the right stand the rich and the 
great, who are invited by an angel to approach, but who, 
holding, one a falcon on his wrist, the others bags of money in 
their hands, turn scornfully away,* The vow of Chastity is 
illoBtroted by a young female figure seated in a strong 
fortress, with angels doing hor honwge. Below are groups 
consisting on one side of St. Francis welcoming three 
candidates for admission— a Uonk, a Nun, and a Lay 
Brother. In the centre is a youthful figure receiving 
baptism. On the other side is the Angel of Penitence 
driving away demons. 

The representation of Obedience is uot so clear. The 
Angel of Obedience is seated within a temple, with the Augel 
'Prudentia' with a face looking backwards as well as for- 
wards on one side, aud the Angel ' Hgrnilitas' on the other. 
In ftont is a centaur animal with the tail of a lion, and the 
hind-feet of a dog. On each aide ore groups of angels, and 
above the temple is St. Francis standing, with the hands of 
the Father shedding efinlgeuce upon him, and an angel on 
each aide holding the rules of the Order. 

The loTen' titlei — Poiertf ind Francii. 
Their concoid and glad looki, wander and love, 
Aid aneet regard, gave birth to holy thoughts." 

Carn'i Tranilalion. 
* Oiolto'i own idsaa of poverty wera more «d»pted to the world ia which 
ha lived. See his caDJone, quoted by ttnmohr, ' ItalieDische Forschungcn,' 
ml. ii. p. 51, in which he dwells with better sense than metre on the evils 
entailed hy poverty. We give a few lines from it:— 
« r»i gnella PoverU oh' b contro a voglia 
Non i da dubitar, che tuttavia 
Che di pecchare i via, 
Facendo apesao a' giudiei far falla 
E d' onor doDiui e damigelU apoglia, 
E b. far fnrto, foria o villania 
E apeuo Dsar bngia, 
E ciaKiin [triva d' onorato atallo." 
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Id the fourth compartment St. Francis is seen enthroned 
in glory (see woodcut), standing in a deacon's robe, enriched 
witib gold,* surrounded with saints and angels dancing and 
singing, and playing on musical instruments.'!' 

The hand of Qiotio is also recognised in the frescoes in 
the southern transept of the lower church in the series 
illustrating the life of our Lord, and also in those of 
the life of St. Francis. Among the former the Salutation 
and the Visitation are foremost in merit. Among the others 
the restoration to life of a boy of the Spini family by St. 
Francis, though mutilated to make room for an orchestra, 
is full of expression. 

Next in sequence, judging according to his progress in 
art, are the works he executed in Bome, as it is belieyed, 
between 1298 and 1300. Cardinal StefSEmeschi, nephew of 
Boniface YIIL, is known to have been his patron there. 
The principal record of Oiotto^ labours is a mosaic 
executed for the ancient basilica of St. Peter, and now 
preserved in the portico of the modem church, called the 
Navicella, which Giotto is believod to have designed. This 
has been so extensively injured and repaired that it would 
be difficult to form any critical estimate of its author. A 
ship, in a rough sea, containing eleven of the Apostles, 
occupies the principal part of the scene. In front is St. 
Peter on the waves with our Lord extending his hand to him. 
Opposite, on dry land, is a figure fishing with rod and line. 
Four bust-length figures of bearded Fathers are seen in the 
sky with actions of sympathy for those in the ship ; below 
them on each side are the winds in form of a demon. In the 
lower comer, near Christ, is seen the mitred head of Cardinal 
Stefaneschi, with hands clasped in prayer (see woodcut). 

A more satis£EU)tory example of Giotto consists of a scries 
of three panels, painted on each side with sacred subjects — 
believed to have originally formed part of a Ciborium which 

* He had remained a deacon from a feeling of humility, and had never 
been consecrated as a priest. 

t The best engravings of these four subjects arc those in Fea*s work, 
* Descrizione della Basilica di S. Francesco d* Assisi, Rome,* 1820. A fuller 
description of the subjects is given under the signature W. in the ' TUbinger 
Kunstblatt/ 1821, Nos. 44, 45. 
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he exeoated for Cftrdinal Btef&neachi. Those panels are 
preserrod in the Sacristy of the Caoons of St. Peter's. 

No other works b; the nuster have eniriTed in Rome 
except the fragment of b much-injiired fresco in St. John 
Lateran, representing Pope Boniface VIII., in fnll pontifi- 
cals eamonncing the opeoiog of the Jubilee. This fresco 
confirms the belief that GioUo remained in Borne until 1300, 
the year of the proclamation of the Jubilee. It was on this 
occasion, when Dante visited the eternal city, that the &iend- 
Bhip between himself and the painter was formed," 

The hand and mind of GioUo are next traced in Florence, 
in the Chapel of the Bargello, or palace of the Podest^ 
This chapel, having undergone many vicissitudes — having 
been divided into two stories — the upper one used as a 
prison, the lower as a magazine — the frescoes covered with 
dirty whitewash— was at last rescued from its degraded 
plight, and the walls so far scraped as to reveal at all events 
a faint idea of the composition and spirit of Oiolto's works. "f 
These originally occupied the entire walls ; one end of the 
chapel being filled by a &esco of the Inferno, the other by 
that of the Parodiso, the sides covered with incidents from 
the Bves of the Magdalen, and of St. Mary Egyptiaca. A 
figure here and there remaining, of fine conception and ex- 
pression, attests the beauties of art which have been for ever 
obliterated. In the " Noli me taugore " — a wreck in other 
respects — the head of the Magdalen is of the highest order 
of expression. But the chief interest and object of those 
instrumental in effecting the restoration of the chapel were 
the portraits of Donto, Brunotti Latini, Corso Donati, and 

* Dinte'i well-kuoirn alluBion to him in the ' Diriaa Comaiedis ' (' Pur- 
gatorio,' li, 94) roBs thus : — 

" Cndette Cimnbne Delia pitturH 
Teaer lo cnmpo : ed orn ha Giotlo il grido, 
Sicch^ la fsmn d[ colui ascura." 
Thoi t™n»late<t by Carjr : — 

"Cimabue thought 
To lord it over paintiDg'a field ; and now 
The crj is Giotto's, and his jume eclipsed." 
t This recoTery, as far aa it £«'. was owiDg to the energy of three 
gentlemeD— Mr. Sevmour Kirknp, an Englishmiin long resident in Florence, 
Mr. Henry Wilde, from the United Sutcs, *dlI Mr. Aubrey Beiii— whose 
onhed eflbrti OTeroune the opposition of the anthorilies in July, 1840. 
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other ootemporariee of the painter, mentioiied by Vasari as the 
first succes^nl attempts at portraitnre after the reyival oi 
art, and inclnded in these frescoes. These have come to 
light in the lower portion of the Paradise where a procession 
of citizens are seen following a crowned youth, bclicyed to 
be intended for Charles of Yalois. The portrait of Dante is 
here unmistakable ; the heads are of strong character, and 
no better specimens exist of the painter's power of in* 
dividuality. In addition to original ill-treatment, they suffered 
greatly by the removal of the whitewash, and further, are 
believed not to have gained by the partial repairs executed 
since. It is to be supposed that the date of these porti-aits 
is previous to the exile of the poet, therefore between 1300 
and 1302. In the same order, on the left side of the 
window, is another procession, similarly grouped, and headed 
by three figures— the hindmost of which is supposed to be 
Oiotto himself. 

It now appears that Giotto was engaged by Pope Benedict 
XI. to proceed to Avignon, and execute works in the Papal 
Palace there ; this engagement was defeated by the death of 
that Pontiff, and it seems probable that, on the failure of the 
plan, the painter repaired to the north of Italy. In 1303, the 
erection of the Arena Chapel, dedicated to the Madonna, was 
completed by Enrico Scrovegno, a rich citizen of l^adua, 
who engaged the painter to adorn its walls.* It has even 
been believed that he assisted in the design of the building, 
which is singularly adapted to pictorial purposes. The 
history of the Madonna and of Christ are here rendered in 
three courses of frescoes, comprising thirty-eight subjects, 
which begin with Joachim's Offering and end with the De- 
scent of the Holy Ghost.f The groimd of the simply arched 
vault is blue, studded with gold stars, among which appear 
the heads of Christ, the Virgin, and the Prophets, while above 
the arch of the choir is the Saviour in a glory of angels. 
Combined with these sacred scenes and personages, are 

♦ See * Kunstblatt/ 1837, pp. 241, 354, 365, 377, E. Forster's essay 
* Giotto,* and a review of the Marchese Selvatico*8 work * Sulla Cappellina 
degli ScroYegni.* 

t Many of these hare been engraved by the Arundel Society. 
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introduced fitting alluaions to the moral state of man ; the 
lower part of the aide-walls containing, in medallions 
painted in chiaroscnro, allegorical figures of the virtuea and 
vices —the Tirtnee feminine and ideal, the vices moacoline 
and individual — while the entrance-nail has a large repre- 
sentation of the Last Judgment. In these, as in the alle- 
gorical snhjects, Giotto appears as a great imiovator, a number 
of situations suggested b; the Scriptures being here either 
ozpreesod for the first time, or seen in a totally new form. 
He enriches the well-known subjects with numerous subordi- 
nate figures, thus making the picture more truthful or more 
intelligible. In that scene, for instance, where an angel is 
appearing to Joachim in a dream, he has introduced two 
shepherds on one side, who contemplate the vision with awe. 
Where the event is the Flight into Egypt, the Holy Family 
is accompanied by a serving-man and three other figures. 
At the Baising of Lazarus, also, the disciples behind the 
Saviour on the one side, and the astonished multitude on the 
ether, form two choruses. In the picture of the Flagellation, 
the scourgers constitute a rich group, with the figure of a 
youthful scoffer kneeling in front, and the scribes on the 
right. This approach to reality sometimes assumes a 
character which oversteps the strict limits of the higher 
ecclesiastical style ; as, for example, in the picture of St. 
Anna praying, where a servant-maid sits spinning in an 
adjoining room. But such extensions of the subject alone 
would hardly have furthered the designs of art had they not 
been accompanied by every endowment requisite for histo- 
rical painting, namely, with the expression of the highest 
moral feeling, the power of giving animation not only to 
single portions, but to the whole composition, and an intuitive 
truthfulness of action. In these departments Qiolto is both 
founder and completer of his school. Certain sacred occur- 
rences have perhaps never been so happily expressed as by him, 
thoQgh in execntion of details he is necessarily much behind- 
hand. The Murder of the Innocents combines with moderate 
action the expression of the deepest terror and sorrow in the 
women, and of the most relentless malice in the executioners. 
Tlte Hesurrection of Lazarus, also, considering the necessary 
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limits of the time and atjle, may be pronoiuoed a perfect 
work. MartliA and an aged saint are licdding the etiU swatbed- 
up body, while Mary has already cast herself at the SaTionr'e 
feet, who is in the act of pronouncing the words of life. The 
subject of the Entombment, also, has, in choice of motives, 
not been Burpassed by any sabeequent representation. The 
wmnen seated on the gronnd, supporting the dead Savionr, 
Rie oTerwhelmed with grie^ while in the St. John, with his 
arms raised tnd extended, the painter had preserved the an- 
tique gesture of sorrow. Other monmeis form a fine group 
wound. 

The Lost Judgment, in its customary place above the 
entruioe-door, is conceived, as might be snpposed, more 
in conformity witb traditional treatment, and is inferior in 
execution. The upper part shows signs of Qiotlo'a original 
mind is the procession of the Blessed. Among themare three 
figures seen in profile — the centre one, according to tradition, 
being the portrait of the painter. Enrico Scrovegno is also 
seen in purple drees and bonnet, kneeling before a group of 
three fomnle figures, while a priest in white supports the 
model of the chapel. The lower port on the right side em- 
bodies those hidooae images encouraged by the Romish church 
in the oid ' Sacred Plays," for which Danto is usually, but 
unjustly, supposed to be answerable. 

Oiotlo'e labours in Padua also extended to the great church 
of " II Santo," where he adorned the chapter-house with 
incidents from the lives of St Anthony of Padua, and of St. 
Francis. Portions of these have been destroyed by confla- 
grations, and the usual maltreatment and whitewash have 
obliterated what the devouring element spared. Farts 
of six figures in niches, supported on a painted cornice 
and separated by [minted pilasters, dimly show the im- 
perishable beauty of Qiotto'a forms. Two lunettes on the 
left of the entrance, are also partially discernible. 
The Annunciation, one of them, exhibits, in the Virgin's 
expression of surprise and terror, a new conception of the 
subject. 

At Verona, also, according to Vasari, be is reported to 
have left works, but none sorvive to test the connoiBseur. 
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The sonto may be said of Ferrora, whore, Vasori states, he 
also laboured. At BaTenua, howeror, the student will find 
no Borviving works, it is trae, in the church of 8. Fronceeoo, 
bnt a ceiling in the first chapel to the left in S. 
Giovanni Evungelista, with the four Evangeliata and the 
four Doctors of the chnrch, bears evidence of the master's 
hand. 

We now return to Florence, whore the church of S. Crooe 
ftuniehes a gallery of Oiotlo'% works, equally fitted to excite 
admiration for his industry as well as power. No less 
than four chapels— those of the families of the Femzzi, the 
Bardi, the Giugni, the Tosinghi, and the Spinelli wore deco- 
rated by his hand. The frescoos in the old Pemzzi chapel 
(or sacristy) illnstrati&g the lives of the Baptist and of St. 
John the Evangelist were for a timo concealed from sight. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, they are men- 
tioned by a writer. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
they wore no longer visible. It was in that interval, 
therefore, that they undorwert the common ingratitade 
towards so much that was valuable in Italian art. In 1841, 
the first attempts mode to rescue these works from oblivion 
discovered the Dance of the Daughter of Ilerodios and the 
Ascension of the Evangelist ; but it was not till 1863 that the 
rest of the sceues were liberated. These works, however 
injured and deiaced, are pronounced the master-pieces of Giotto, 
justifying the enthusiastic admiration of early writers, and 
BO for lessening the repute of his followers, as showing how 
much more thoy owed to the great man than had been hitherto 
supposed. On the vaulting of the entrance-arch (of the 
Pemzzi chapel) are eight half-figures of prophets ; on the 
ceiling the signs of the Evangelists ; bnt the chief interest 
centres in the walls, one side being devoted to the Life of 
the Baptist, the other to that of John the Evangelist. In 
the first, the apparition of the angel to Zacharias engages 
our admiration. Oiotlo was seldom more classical in com- 
position, or at the same time more true to the text of Scrip- 
ture, than here. No subsequent art has surpassed the oi- 
pression of Zacharias, or scarcely the form of the angel. 
The birth of the Baptist with Zacharias writing the infant's 
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name is also replete with beauties, among which may be 
particularised the grand antique pose of St. Elizabeth — the 
grace of the women at her bedside — and the attitude and 
drapery of the grave, dumb father. 

The Dance of Herodias, though little more than outlines 
are left, unites, with all his grander qualities of arrangement, 
grouping and action, a greater nature and individuality of 
expression than he had before attained. Seldom, even in 
later times, have fitter action and features been rendered than 
those which characterise the viol player as he plies his art^ 
and watches the dancing SSalome. 

Still finer are some of the scenes from the Life of the 
Evangelist ~ viz., the Miracle of the Resurrection of Drusiana 
and the Ascension of St. John ; the group round the grave 
express individual varieties of wonder and surprise which 
few painters have attempted. 

The Bardi chapel has also but recently been relieved from 
its veil of dirty whitewash. Here the nature of the subjects 
— Scenes from the Life of St. Francis — shows the prevalent 
enthusiasm for the Mendicant i )rder. Oiotto found it a never- 
ending theme. These illustrations, which may be compared 
with those in the upper church at Assisi, occupy two of 
the walls in throe courses of frescoes. Some of these are 
grievously damaged, and, what is synonymous, restored; 
but the intelligent observer of Giotto'^ works will soon per- 
ceive great beauties. The death-bed of the Saint still 
preserves its pre-eminence for perfection of arrangement and 
expression, even when compared with Ghirlandajo*B grand 
fresco of the same scene painted at Florence a century and a 
half later. 

The frescoes by Oiotto on the walls of the Giugni (now 
Eiccardi) and Spinelli Chapels are still hid from view; 
indeed, those in the Spinelli Chapel are more than hidden, 
for they have been covered by paintings by a modem 
hand. 

The Coronation of the Virgin,* in the Baroncelli Chapel, 
by Giotto, may next be mentioned. It is a vast picture on 

• Outlines, in D'Agincourt, pi. 114, Nos. 4 and 5. E. Torster, 'Beitriige, 
pi. 4. 
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panel, wiih numoronB atteudajit BaintB and angels. No early 
painter is seen to such advantage nnder tho conditions of a 
tempera picture (and this lias been much de&oed), as on the 
greater scope of the prepared wall. Btill, GioUo'a character- 
istics will he found hero as well as in the five figures of tho 
lower comportment. 

The Last Supper and other frescoes which fill the end 
wall of the old Refectory of S. Croco — now a carpet factory 
— ore now assigned to Qiottoa school,* and will be mentioned 
under Taddeo Gaddi. 

It was for S. Croce also that QioUo executed tho panels 
of tho presses in the sacristy, pcoscrred in the Academy at 
Florence. These presont a series, originally of twenty-six 
pictures, combining the two great subjects which respectively 
enlisted hia art— the Life of Christ and tho Life of St. 
Francis.f That of the Saint is represented in some senses 
in typical reference to that of onr Lord — a comparison 
accounted for by the enthusiastic admiration in which St. 
Francis was then held, being looked upon as the second 
angel of the Revelation. 

We give the two seriM in their parallel arrangement, 
although the reciprocal relation is not equally evident in 

ji.t 

• Rnmohr, 'ItRl. Forach.' ii. 70. Compare F. FBrsUr, in the (Berlin) 
'MnMum,' 1S33, No. 15, p. 117; ■nd E. Fbrster, 'Beitiage, etc.', p. 137 
note. The Lail Supper ii engraved by Lssinio anj bj Ruscheweyh. 

t KUhbeil, 'Slodien luich altflorentiniichen Meistern," r. i. ; Rlepen- 
hsiueii, 'Geachichte der Malerei,' vol. ii. pi. 3-B. 

X The author appears lo have taken his description of these Bubjetts 
fromRicha's -Notizie istoriche delle Chiese Fioreotine.' No. 13 in the 
first series, and Noe. 6, 9, and Vi in the ucond, are the four (hat have 
disappeared. As the Dri);iDal number Has only Iwenty-sii, it is probable 
that the two in the Berlin Museum are the two Nos. 13 ; the subject of 
one of these being the Descent of the Holy Ghost. The other is a miracle 
wnnifiht by St. Krnods after hii dentil ; there c.in be little doubt that It 

rectly; thia ie the more probiible, as the secorni No. II, which is still at 
Florence, is also incorrectly described. 

The remote conneclion between the types and antitypes in subjects Liken 
from the Old and Kew Te-lament, has been already adverted to. In the 
present eitraordinary pnraliel the allusions are stil! more dislnnt ; an 
tiample or two may luffice. 

1. The Visitation. In an edition of the Biblia Faiiperam, in which this 
inbject occurs (the figures in theee books. It is to be remembered, are 
repeated from illusiinated medieval U58.), the pnmllel snbjecb are 
K 2 
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1. The VisiUUoD. 



2. The Birth of Christ. 



3. The Adoration of the Kings. 



4. The Circnmcision. 



5. The Dispute with the 

Doctors. 

6. The Baptism. 

7. The Transfiguration, 

8. The Last Sapper. 

9. The Crucifixion. 

10. The Resurrection. 

11. The appearance of Christ 

to the Marys. 

12. The Incredulity of Thomas. 



13. The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost. 



1. St. Francis takes off his clothes in 

the presence of the hishop, and 
returns them to his father. 

2. The infant Christ appears to the 

Saint on Christmas-eve. 

3. St. Francis supports the falling build- 

ing of the Lateran, according to a 
dream of the pope. 

4. St. Francis kneels before the pope, 

to whom he presents the rules of 
his Order. 

5. St. Francis defends the rules. 

6. St. Francis preaching before the 

Saltan. 

7. St. Francis carried up in a chariot 

of fire. 

8. St. Francis receiving the Stigmata. 

9. The Saint restores a man to life. 

10. St. Francis appears to the assembled 

brethren. 

11. A similar representation, in which, 

however, the monks fall prostrate 
with astonishment. 

12. The body of the Saint being placed on 

a bier, a pious disciple examines 
the Stigmata. 

13. One of the followers of the saint 

hangs himself like a second Judas. 



Of these twenty-six panels, twenty only are in the Flo- 
rence Academy, two in the Berlin Mnseum, and four in 
private hands. 

The Crucifixes painted by Giotto display another and not 
less characteristic form of his art. Such works were the 
touchstone of the painter in the fourteenth century. Two 

Moses visited by Jethro, and the Invite visiting his father-in-law. St. 
Francis visits his spiritual father, who receives him with joy, and hails 
the promise of his second birth. 

3. The Magi (kings), instructed by a sign, pay homage to one in lowly 
state, who, as they believed, was to restore the supremacy of his nation. 
The pope, a sovereign, instructed by a dream, respects the claims of one in 
humble condition who was destined to support the declining authority 
of the Church. 

6. The Redeemer receives baptism from John. St. Francis seeks martyr- 
dom (called the baptism of blood) at the hands of the Sultan. That he did 
not obtain this, his avowed object, was owing to no want of zeal or even 
provocation on his part. (See the Life of the Saint by S. Bonaventuni. ) 
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Craci£zes etill oiistiug — the one in S. lUiirco, the other in 
tho Gondi-Dini Chapel of tho church of the Ogniasauti, 
both at Floreuce— are identified bj Signor Cavalcoselle as 
Oiotio'a. It ifl needful to know something of the abject and 
degraded fona given to this subject iu the latter Byzantine 
school, to perceive the eitent to which Giotto improved on 
the prevalent type. The figure of otir Lord ie comparatively 
youthful and erect, conveying the expression of suffering 
without (also comparatively) contortion. He has adhered to 
tlie medieval type of tho Pelican feeding her young, above 
tho Saviour's head ; and the Virgin and St. John on right 
and left, at the extremity of the transverse beam of the cross. 
The skull that typifies Calvary is also seen below. In the 
Qondi-Dini Crucifix, a medallion figure of the youthful 
Saviour in the act of blessing (a relic of the earlier 
Byzantine type) is substituted for tho Pelican. 

The frescoes by Giotio formerly iu the church of the 
Carmine at Florence — the Life of the Baptist — were de- 
stroyed by firo in 1771. They had been principally en- 
graved by Thomas Patch, who also preserved fragments of 
the frescoes after the fire. Two hoods of disciples belonging 
to the Entombment of the Baptist made their way into 
Mr. Rogers' collection, and thence into the National Gallery. 
These frescoes are supposed te have been executed about 
1330. 

It is an historical fact * that Giotio was invited by King 
Robert of Xaples to practise his art in that city in 1330 ; 
and it has been usual to ascribe to his hand the frescoes of 
the Seven Sacraments in the church of the Incoronata at 
Naples. It hardly needed Signor Cavalcaselle's consummate 
knowledge of early Italian art to overturn this idea, as the 
style of these works differs as much from the great master as 
it is inferior to him. This internal evidence is furlJter 
corroborated by the historical fact that the nuptials between 
Louis of Tarentiun and Giovanna, Queen of Naples, repre- 
sented in the Sacrament of Slarriage, took place eleven years 
after Giollti'a death, and that tho building itself was not com- 
menced until later still. One nndonhtod work by Qiatto, 

• Sfe Crow* nnd CnTalcaMlle, vol. i. p. 317. 
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howeyer, exists at Naples, in what was formerly the old 
conyent of S. Chiara.* Here, at the extremity of a hall 
formerly belonging to the convent, is a large fresco by GiottOy 
representing the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, in 1*0- 
ferenoe to the almsgiving attributes of the Franciscans of 
Naples. This is one of those grand and characteristic com- 
positions which claim for the master the admiration of all 
ages, "combining the idea of charity with the majesty of 
religion ; a sublime mixture of the heavenly and the lowly/' 
No other works of the painter are believed to exist in Naples. 
Those in the Castel Nuovo and in the Castel dell* Uovo 
have perished with the walls that contained them. Count 
Graetani (at Naples) has in his possession two injured panels of 
a Bishop and a Saint, which show their pictorial paternity, but 
no other relics of the master have been discovered. Returning 
from Naples, he executed frescoes in the Nunziata, at Graeta, 
and also at Bimini : all have perished. Finally, ho is found 
again at Florence, where, in 1334, he was appointed master 
of the works of S. Maria del Fiore (the Cathedral), and 
architect of the walls of Florence and of the cities within 
the confines of the state. While engaged in this office, he 
designed the beautiful Campanile and also the sculpture with 
which it is decorated, and which was executed by Andrea 
Pisano, In these later years he also visited Milan, by 
invitation of a Visconti, though the frequently devastated 
city affords no relic of his art. A Virgin and Child, in the 
Brera, bears the inscription of " Op. Magister Jocti de 
Flora." The two wings of this picture are in the Gullery 
at Bologna. 

Another picture, with St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, 
painted for S. Francesco at Pisa, and similarly signed, is in 
the Louvre. 

An £ntombment of the Virgin, a wide picture, formerly in 
the collection of Mr. Davenport Bromley, is believed to be 
by the master, and may possibly be the work described by 

♦ ** If the visitor to Naples approaches the old convent of S. Giiara in 
the direction of the gate which opens towards the new church *del 
Gesu,* he will find at No. 23 a furniture shop under the name of Francesco 
Titipaldi. This shop is part of a vast hall appertaining of old to the 
convent." Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. i. p. 323. 
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Yasari, and, in his time, in the church of the Ognissanti at 
Florence. 

Another work by his hand, a half-figure of the Madonna, 
with small figures kneeling on each side, supported by their 
patron saints — signed 1334 — is in the Treasury of the Cathe^ 
dral at Florence. 

Giotto died in 1336, leaving the facade of the Cathedral 
and the bell-tower incomplete. The facade had been carried 
up two-thirds of its destined height, and was adorned with 
sculpture from his designs, executed by the best hands* 
This facade was destroyed by a Vandal placed in authority, 
of the name of Ugnccione, in 1558. 

If we now examine the style of Giotto, we remark, first, 
that the Byzantine manner is entirely abandoned. There 
appears a peculiar flexibility in the movements, which in 
some is carried even to an excess of elegance, and is parti- 
cularly observable in the flowing and long-drawn folds of 
the drapery. This last peculiarity is characteristic of the 
whole period. It recurs continually as an established type, 
though modified by the peculiarities of the more eminent mas- 
ters ; and, as an architectural influence is everywhere visible 
in the measured forms of the severe style of drapery, we may 
place the above-mentioned treatment in close connection with 
Gothic architecture, to the character of which it corresponds 
universally, and with which it rose and declined. In his 
heads, Giotto frequently exhibits a peculiar and not very 
beautiful type ; the eyes are generally long and narrow, 
and very close to each other. That sweetness and grace 
which, in Duccio^s works, for example, appeared to announce 
the approaching development of the highest ideality of 
form, was not one of Giotio'B attributes. He, on the con- 
trary, led the spirit of art in another direction. In these 
newly-invented representations, founded on no ancient tra- 
dition, beauty was less his object than the expression of 
character. Here and there, however, we find very graceful 
heads in his pictures, and the whole composition is always 
beautifully disposed in its masses. Where the subject re- 
quired, it is even treated in a peculiarly solemn, simple, 
and harmonious manner. For the first time since the decline 
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of ancient art, we obeeire a saccessfnl attempt at the regular 
dispcMsal of the subject in the space allotted. This CHotto has 
combined with the utmost animation of the whole. The 
execution of the details is, it must be confessed, generally 
sketchy, and, as it were, suggestive : completeness was perhaps 
lees essentially allied to his peculiar views as an artist. The 
vehicle he employed with his colours was more fluid than 
that hitherto used ; it allowed a greater freedom of hand, and 
has also darkened but little with time. 

It is impossible to over estimate the influence of CHotto's 
genius. He opened a fountain of Nature to the gifted 
generations who succeeded him in Italy, which permeated 
through the length and breadth of the land, spreading beauty 
and fertility in its course. At the same time there also 
followed, as in the nature of things, a stream of conven- 
tion, in the shape of a multitude of now nameless Giot- 
tesque painters, which grow feeble and more lifeless till 
it expired. No Christian artist can perhaps be quoted who 
raised such a host of imitators, certainly none of whom even 
the names of his imitators have been so completely forgotten. 
Nor does painting only claim him as her reviver. The 
sculpture of the Renaissance may be said to be in great 
measure his creation. The feeble and mannered sculptors of 
Pisa partook more of the grotesque clement. It was Giotto's 
designs for the bronze doors on the north side of the Bap- 
tistery at Florence, and for the subjects on the Campanile, 
executed by Andrea Ptsano, which gave a fresh impulse to 
the art — an impulse which, springing from a painter, main- 
tained with singular tenacity the picturesque character which 
is one broad distinction between Italian sculpture and the 
antique.* Those interested in the study of Criotto will find 
him nowhere more characteristically himself than in these 
designs. It would be interesting to trace how many of the 
motives admired in the works of later painters have de- 
scended from this great man. Such, for instance, as the 
pathetic action of the Virgin's extended hands in BaphaeVa 
Spasimo, was doubtless created by Giotto, though not, wo 

♦ See * Essay on Basso-rilievo,* First Senes of * (Contributions to the 
Fine Arts,' by Sir C. L. Eastlake. 
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believe, diecemible in tatj of his BurriviDg works ; bat it 
appears among hie followors — as ia the fresco by Gioltino in 
S. FrouceBCO, ABsisi, of St. Nicholas Beetoring a Girl to her 
Parents, and in the lately uncovered fresco of the Procession 
to Calvary in the sacritity of S. Croco, Florence, and ia far 
too fine to have onginated with them. 

The most important of Giott'j'a scholars vas Taddeo 
Oaddi son of Gaddo Qaddi. He was bom in the year 1300, 
and was held at tho baptismal font by Giotto. When asked, 
in his latter days, to name the greatest paint«r in Italy, he is 
said to have eiulaimod, " Art has &llen very low since tho 
death of Giotto." It is certain that he was unequal to carry 
on the development of painting, though he contributed mnch 
facility of hand and grace of form. Viewed in a general 
sense, he may be said to have returned upon his mastet'a 
steps, instead of taking up where he left off. He even 
reverted, in some instances, to the traditions in art which 
Giotto'a genius had discarded. In the Journey of tho Wise- 
men it is no longer a star, bnt a figure of the infont Savioor, 
which is seen to guide them. Hie figoxes are long and 
slender, showing that it was he who assisted Giotto in the 
southern transept of the Lower Church at Assisi. His 
extremities are short and coarse. Nevertheless he occa- 
sionally shows a purity and artlessness of expression in 
historical subjects which recall the feeling of OioUo, and 
appears in his best works as an interesting and accomplished 
painter. 

His chief works in fresco occupy two walls of tho Baron- 
celli Chapel in S. Croce at Florence, representing the Life 
of the Virgin.' On the lunette, on the side to the left of the 
entrance, is the Expulsion of Joachim from the Temple, a 
subject divided by fine architecture into seven parte.'l' Four 
compartments below contain the Heeting of Joachim and 
Anna, the Birth of the Virgin, her Dedication and Marriage. 
The wall opposite the entrance is occupied by the Annun- 
ciation, the Salutation, the Angel appearing to the Shep- 
herds, and the Adoration of the Magi. The female figuiea 
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are strikingly graceful, and the general composition fine« 
In the Dedication, where the young Virgin is ascending the 
steps, a man in profile, with a long beard, looking at her, is 
stated by Yasari to represent Gaddo Gcuidi, the painter's 
&ther, and near him, also bearded, is Andrea Tafi. In the 
Marriage, the group of women in attendance is beautiful, 
especially one figure with a diadem, next the Virgin. That 
these frescoes are by the hand of Taddeo Gctddi is a fact 
stated by Vasari, and deriving confirmation from the cha- 
racter of certain panel-pictures, which bear date and name. 
One of these is an altar-piece, now in the Berlin Museum. 
Another altar-piece, also inscribed and dated, is in the 
aaoristy of St Peter's at Megognano, near Poggibonsi. 

Taddeo Oaddi may be also studied in a number of panels 
which adorned the presses of the sacristy at S. Croce. Two 
of these are in the Berlin Museum. The rest, consisting of 
two series, the one the History of the Saviour, the other, that 
of St. Francis, are in the Accademia at Florence. The 
History of St. Francis offers more or less repetitions of the 
frescoes by Giotto in the Upper Church at Assisi. The 
other series is believed to be entirely the work of Taddeo, 
The finest is the subject of the Transfiguration. In the 
altar-piece just mentioned, at Berlin, the legend of St. 
Nicholas of Bari is introduced above. In the subject of the 
Saint Restoring the Young Girl to her Family, the composition, 
with the pretty incident of the little dog recognising her, is 
mainly taken from a fresco by Gioiiino, so called, in S. 
Francesco at Assisi. 

Taddeo's frescoes in S. Croce, were more numerous even 
than those by Giotto, Excepting the above-mentioned in the 
Baroncelli Chapel, they have all perished. There is one, 
however, remaining in what was formerly the Great Refec- 
tory — now a carpet factory — which is assigned, on internal 
evidence, to Taddeo, This is a Last Supper, hitherto attri- 
buted to Giotto* under a large Crucifixion and Stem of 
Jesse. In this composition, Taddeo has retained or returned 
to the stereotyped form, with the Saviour and the Disciples 

* See illustration in Mrs. Jameson's * Sacred and Legendary Art,' vol. i. 
p. 261. 
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on one eido, and Jndoa sitting alone in front. The four nde 
pictures from tho lives of St. Francis and St. Louie beat 
indications of Taddfo'e less pleasing style. 

The frescoes in tlio Binuccini Chapel (S. Croce) generally 
given to him are of a later date, and believed to be tho work 
of hie friend Giovanni da Milano. 

The fine picture of the Entombment* in the Accademia at 
Florence, hitherto given to Taddeo, is now suggested by 
MM. Crowe and Cavolcaaello to be by the hand of Nteolo 
di Pietro Gnini, tho painter of several pictores at Pisa and 
Prato, who lived nearly a centuiy later. 

The manuscript of a Sperulum iu tho Library of the 
Arsenal at Paris contains one hundred and siity slightly 
coloured pen-drawings, which reveal the manner of Taddeo. 
They are remarkable for simplicity and dignity of com- 
position and for graceful motives .| 

Taddeo Gaddi, like many of his cotemporarics, wae on 
architect as well as painter. The inundation of the Amo at 
Florence, iu 1333, had ruined bridges and houses, in tho 
rebuilding of which the painter, with others, was engaged. 
He furnished the plana of tho Ponte Vecchio and of the 
Ponto dolla Trinita. According to Vasari, ho wos employed 
on the works of the Or San Michole, and he conducted those 
of the Campanile after Giotto's death. 

The activity of Taddeo may be compared with that of 
his master, though fiir fewer of his works survive. Hia 
freacoes in the convent and cloisters of S. Spirito, the altar- 
pieces in S. Stefano del Ponto Vocchio, the frescoes and 
pictures in the church of the Serviti, the allegories in the 
tribunal of the Mercanzia, have all perished. He laboured 
also at Pisa, where a portion of a series executed in S. 
Francesco, in 134!^, still remains. This is chiefly confined 
to the coiling. Ho was afterwards called to Arrezzo and 
Casentino, and executed numerous works which have also 
disappeared. No records of his activity appear after 1366, 
about which time he is supposed to have died. He was 
b:iried in the cloisters of S. Croce. 
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Taddeo left a son called Agnolo Oaddi who, on his death- 
bed, he reoommended to Oiovanni da Milano for teaching in 
art, and to Jaccbo di C<uetUino for guidance through the 
world. The year of Agnold'B birth is uncertain. He in- 
herited his father's powers, and also deyeloped excellences to 
which TcMeo had not attained. He had more originality, 
less grotesque conyention ; his colouring is bright and trans- 
parent, and with a higher sense of relief than that of Taddeo. 
His best and probably earliest works are in the chapel of 
the Holy Girdle (del Sacro Cingolo) in the cathedral of Prato. 
They represent the legends of the Virgin's Life, including 
the story of the Girdle, which, at her Assumption, was caught 
by St. Thomas. The expulsion of her fS&ther Joachim from 
the temple, the meeting of her parents, and the dedication, 
are well composed. The marriage of the Virgin is stated by 
MM. Crowe and Cavalcaselle to be one of the finest com- 
positions of the Giottesque school. Agnolo still adhered^ 
howeyer, to the fiilso and expressionless type of features. 

His works next in importance and in preseryation are the 
series of the History of the Cross,* given in eight frescoes, in 

♦ The whole story is to be fonnd in the Aurea Legenda. The following 
abridgment of this fable may serve as a specimen of the troubled sources 
from which the early painters derived their inspiration. Adam, being at 
the point of death, desires Set h to procure the oil of mercy (for the extreme 
unction) from the angels who guard Paradise. Seth, on applying for it, 
learns from the archangel Michael, that the oil can only be obtained afler 
the lapse of ages (the period announced corresponding with the interval 
from the Fall to the Atonement). Seth receives from the angels, instead, 
a small branch of the tree of knowledge, and is told that, when it should 
bear fruit, Adam would recover. On his return he finds Adam dead, and 
plants the branch on his tomb. The sapling grew to a tree, which 
flourished till the time of Solomon, who had it hewn down for the purposes 
of building ; the workmen, however, found such difficulty in adapting it, 
that it was thrown aside, and now served as a bridge over a lake. The 
Queen of Sheba (the type of the Gentiles), about to cross the bridge, sees 
in a vision the Saviour on the cross, and kneels in adoration. She informs 
Solomon that, when a cei*tain One should be suspended on that tree, the 
faill of the Jewish nation would be near. Solomon, alnrmed, buries the 
fatal wood deep in the earth ; the same sjx>t, in process of time, becomes, the 
pool of Bethesda. Immediately before the Crucifixion the tree rises, and 
floats on the surface of the water; it is then taken out, and serves for the 
cross. (See the Aurea Legenda under the rubric De Inventione Sanctae 
Crucis.) The legend of the finding of the Cross by the Empress Helena is 
well known. The same story, with some slight variations, is the subject 
of a series of frescoes at Arezzo, by Pietro delta Frnncesca, — C L. E, 

A fuller account of this legend, as connected with art, is given in * The 
History of Our Lord in Art,* vol. ii. p. 385. 
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the choir of S. Groco at Florence. One of the most strikiDg 
of the subjects is that of the sick people Ijing on their beds, 
and drinking vator from the pool of Bethesda. Another 
represents the Emperor Heraclins crowned, snd with Mb 
suite, bearing the true Cross, and raioly endeavouring to 
enter the gate of Jerusalem, which is mirocidonBly walled 
up ; the next showe HeracliuB stripped to his shirt, and 
bare-footed, carrying the Grose on his shoulder, the gate, 
which was closed to his pride, being now opened to his 
humility. Near him, and near the gate is, according to 
Vasari, the portrait of Agnolo himself, in a red hood, and 
with a small heard. This head still exists. But all these 
frescoes are much injured. 

Agnolo Qaddi, Vasari relates, lived for some time at Venice, 
where he, and Taddeo before Viim, are stated to have studied 
the ways of the world, in the form of mercantile transactiona. 
This occupation may perhaps account for the absence of all 
traces of their art in that city. Agnolo died in 1396, and 
was also buried within the tnajostic walls of S. Groce. 

Giovanni da Milano, to whom Taddeo Gaddi entrusted 
the instruction of his son Agnolo in art, was bom at Milan, 
his real name Giovnnni JacM. He was long an assistant to 
Taddeo. He also studied Sienese examples, and combines 
something of the warmth of the Sicnese school, with that 
Florentine paleness of colour, which we have seen, was an 
attribute of Giollo. Though incapable of advancing the art 
of composition, he contributed to the development of art by a 
sweetness and earnestness of expression, and by a more &ithAil 
imitation of nature in form and drawing. His joint works 
with Taddeo at Arezzo have perished, and this painter is 
chiefly known by two panel-pictures. Of these an upright 
picture, apparently once the centre of an altar-piece, repre- 
senting the dead Saviour seated on the tomb, and mourned 
by the Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. John, is signed and 
dated 1365.* It is now in the Accademia at Florence. A 
more important work in the Gallery at Frato is an altar- 
piece, with the Virgin enthroned, with four saints, and 
other smaller subjects; also signed. 

• EngrsTcd in tbe Oilleria d«11« Btlle Arti. 
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Another example, believed to be by his hand, are two 
fragments in the Ufi&zi, each comprising two or three painted 
niches, with saints in couples, and medallions above, with 
scenes from the Creation; and below, choirs of martyrs, 
apostles, patriarchs, and prophets. 

The frescoes in the Hinuccini Chapel S. Croce, formerly, 
on Yasari's authority, assigned to Tnddeo, are now, by com- 
parison of style, pronounced to be the work of Giovanni da 
MUano, These scenes from the life of our Lord and of 
the Madonna — all greatly damaged — exhibit his improved 
command over the movement of the human figure and his 
natural and realistic feeL'ng. In the Magdalen Washing the 
Feet of Christ, the two Disciples who suspend their eating to 
listen to the words of the Saviour, are peculiarly natural. 
The same may be said of the scene, where Martha, in her 
desiro for the help of Mary, points to the kitchen in the 
distance, where the cook and the fire are seen. The period 
of Giovanni da Milano^s death is unknown, but he was admitted 
to the freedom of Florence in 1366. 

Of Stefano Fiorentino, whom Vasari places on a level with 
Taddeo Gaddi, nothing is known. 

In attempting, however imperfectly, to trace the school of 
Giotto, the historian of art is met by many difficulties. One 
of these consists in the fiuniliar appellations given to 
painters during their lives, and of which contemporary 
records have retained more records than of the baptismal 
name, and still more than of the so-called surname. And 
even these familiar appellations have, in some instances, been 
farther familiarised, as with Orcagna, so corrupted from 
"Arcagnolo," a term perhaps of endearment, perhaps con- 
nected with his art, the origin of which is lost. The painter 
GiottinOf stated by Vasari to have been bom in 1324, is one 
whose real name has eluded search. The utmost believed to 
be known of him being his baptismal name connected with 
that of his father, Tommaso di Stefano and further, the fact 
that certain frescoes in S. Spirito at Florence are stated by 
Ghiberti to have been the work of one Maso, the disciple of 
Gioito, and by Vasari, that of one Giottino, leaving the infer- 
ence that Maao and Giottino were the same man. These 
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frescoes Topresent the life of S. Silvestio, as given io the 
Golden Legend. Gioitino ia Been here in the same natorftl- 
ietic pRth trodden hj Giovanni da Milano, but with far higher 
foeling for compoaition and truth of detail. The same hand 
is recognised in the crypt chapel of the Strozzi under the 
Capella degli Spagnuoli in 8. Maria Novella — in a &ubco 
representing the expulsion of Walter de Brienne on the 
Btaircase of the present Accademia Pilarmonica in the Via 
del Diluvio, Florence — in a Ficta now in the Uffizi ; and, it 
is also acknowledged, in the ecenes of the acta of St. Nicholas, 
in the Lower Church at Assisi, in the Capella del Sacra- 
mento. All of these do honour to the school of Qiotlo, and 
exhibit the author as his most successful imitator. The 
fresco of St. Nicholas restoring a Girl to her Parents * shows 
the germ of the finost dramatic and realistic feeling. But at 
best, the history of this painter continues wrapped in ol>- 
scurity. The works of such pupils as Vaeari assigne to him 
have perished ; and, according to the latest investigators, two 
or more painters are believed to have borne the name of 
Gioitino. 

We puss over many scholars and imitators of GioUo, as 
their works contributed nothing to the further progress of 
art : even of those above adduced, none equalled their master 
in greatness of conception. We shall also, for the pre- 
sent, disregard the numerous artists of other schools whose 
style was entirely transformed by Giotto's influence ; return- 
ing to them in due time when we notice the local schools. 

As one of Giotto's contemporaries, however, may be men- 
tioned Pirtro Cavcdlim, the Roman, who fionrished abont 
the year 1340. His mosaics of the Life of the Virgin on 
the wall of the choir tribune in 8. Maria in Trastcvere in 
Rome, have been preserved, and exhibit simple and, in 
part, excellent compositions of fine arrangement and careful 
execution. 

The Florentine illuminator, Don Sylecater (a Camaldolese 
monk, about 1350), may be best mentioned here. It is true 
he is more known by Vasari's praise than by his own works, 
though a few drawings cut ont of a missal belonging to the 

* Eagrived in Ottley'a 'FlortDtist Schoot,' pi. 2o. 
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CcoiTent degli Angeli — formerly in the coUeotion of Mr. 
Young Ottley, of London, and now in the LiTorpool Inetita- 
tiosx — show tiiat the Ulnminaton of the Bchool of Oiollo 
tmn in no way behind the period in dignity and expression. 

One of the most imposing monnmenta of the early port of the 
tbnrteenth century, and in great meaenre identified with the 
Bohool of Oictlo, is the great chaptei^hall called the Capella 
degli Bpagnaoli in S. Maria Novella at Florence. This 
chapel was fonnded for the celebration of the then newly- 
institated festival of the Corpos Christi by a rich Florentine 
oitimn, Baonamico di Lapo Onidalotti, who died before the 
puntings were completed. Hitherto, adapting Vasari'e 
statement, the anthorahip of these frescoes has been divided 
between Taddeo Qaddi and Simons Memmi {Martini). The 
improved science of critieiBm, in this instance originating 
with Rnmohr, has discarded tliis assertion, thongh it baa 
not at present led to anything more poaitivo regarding these 
works than that some of them are Giottcsqne, and may poe- 
dbly owe their composition to Taddeo Gaddi, and their 
oxecation to another band ; while others bear a Sienese 
character. 

On the altar wall opposite the windows is tbe subject of 
the Passion, here represented as that event upon which the 
Christian Church is especially founded, the perpetual remem- 
brance of which tbe Corpus Cbristi Festival is intended to 
oelebrato. The subjects are arranged above and on each 
side of the small apsis in a peculiar manner, being so con- 
trived that the different movements and incidents are not 
separated from each other. On the left is tbe procession to 
Calvary, coming out of tbe city, and winding round tbe bill ; 
windows and roofs are swarming with spectators. The 
Virgin, with the other women, is walking dejectedly behind 
the Savioor, who is taming round to her. Above on the bill, 
is the Crucifixion, with the women in a grandly treated group 
on one side. The Vit^in is not represented fainting, bnt 
looking up at the Cross with a mixed expression of anguish 
and resignation. On the other side are horsemen, driving 
hsck the people, who fly in all directiotts ; among them is a 
figure in a yellow mantle, perhaps Ahasnerus. Underneath, 
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on the right of the apsis, is the descent of Christ into Hell. 
The forms of the patriarchs, which he has set free, are 
expressed grandly, and without any vehemence of impatience. 
TTie demons arc lurking behind a door of rock, with every 
sign of fear. 

The subjects on the wall opposite, through which the 
spectator enters, are almost obliterated, owing to the windows 
having been originally open. According to Vasari, they 
represent the life of St. Domenick. The episode of the Saint 
preaching is still discernible, as well as that of the resuscita- 
tion of a damsel, who turns with gestures of amazement to 
her mother. 

The fresco which adorns the left wall of the chapel (as 
seen from the entrance) contains an allegorical representation 
of the Wisdom of the Church. In the centre and upper part 
of the composition is St. Thomas Aquinas enthroned between 
the prophets and saints, foremost among whom are Daniel, 
St. Paul, Moses, and St. John the Evangelist, who are seated 
on each side. The splendour with which St. Thomas is 
here invested may be ascribed to the zeal with which he 
promoted the Corpus Christi festival, and to the circumstance 
of his recent canonization. Besides this, it was the object of 
the Dominican order, here in the grandest of their sacred 
edifices, so to represent the apotheosis of their favourite 
Saint as to rival that by which St. Francis of Assisi was 
usually honoured. In contradistinction to that Saint, who 
appears under the form of a mystical comparison with Christ, 
St. Thomas is here made to typify the dominion over this 
world's wisdom and knowledge. In other words, the teaching 
vocation of the Dominicans, as opposed to the contemplative 
vocation of the Franciscans, is here meant to be expressed. 
St. Thomas is seated in solemn tranquillity beneath a rich 
Gothic canopy, holding a book on which appears this Latin 
inscription from the Book of Wisdom (vii. 7, 8), " Wherefore 
I prayed, and understanding was given me : I called upon 
God, and the spirit of wisdom came to me. I preferred her 
before sceptres and thrones, and esteemed riches nothing in 
comparison of her." Angels hover above him ; on each side 
are five seats, occupied by prophets and evangelists. At 

L 
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hiR feet are three men with books, in crouching attitndes like 
Tanqnished slaves: they represent the most prominent 
heretics, Arins, Sabellins, and Averrhoes, while the Seven 
Virtues with their sjrmbols hover over the scene. Beneath 
this row of figures are seated fourteen female figures, personi- 
fying the Virtues and Sciences ; at the feet of each, a step 
lower, is a male figure — the portrait of some person, whether 
of early or latter times, celebrated for excellence in that 
particular virtue or science. Thus Grammar, with a globe in 
her hand, and teaching three children, has Donatus, who 
excelled in that study, seated writing at her feet. Ehetoric, 
holding a scroll, accompanies Cicero, who has a finely 
intellectual head ; Logic, with a serpent under her veil,* has 
Zeno below her; Music, Tubal Cain; Astronomy, Atlas; 
Geometry, Euclid; Arithmetic, Abraham (?) Charity, St. 
Augustin ; Faith, Dionysius the Areopagite ; Hope, John oi 
Damascus, a fine figure mending his pen ; Practical Theology, 
Boethius; Speculative Theology, Peter Lombard; Canon 
Law, Pope Clement V. ; Civil Law, Justinian. These figures 
were grievously repainted at a now distant period, to which 
must be attributed the three hands of Cicero which perplexed 
the Abbate Mecatti writing in 1737. Profound reflection 
and enthusiastic inspiration are happily expressed in each of 
these figures, giving them a certain stamp of grandeur and 
tranquillity. The intellectual head of Cicero, and the melan- 
choly, contemplative countenance of Boethius, are both 
especially remarkable. On the triangular space of the 
groined roof, over these paintings, is represented the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, the relation of which to the general subject 
is expressed in the inscription on the book which St. Thomas 
Aquinas holds. The scene occurs in an open gallery, while 
below, before the closed door, are standing a group of scoffers. 
While on the wall just described the Church is seen in 
tranquil study, the opposite wall is devoted to a representa- 
tion of her external activity. In the lower part, to the 
left, is a large cathedral-like edifice, in the Italian Gothic 
style. It is, in fact, a representation of the cathedral of 

* In Rosini*$ eDgraviDg, a scorpion. See also his explanation of the 
figure8.~C. L. E. 
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Florence, according to the original design, and is here to 
be understood as the symbol of the spiritual Church. Before 
it are seated a Pope and an Emperor, as the highest guardians 
of the Church, with ecclesiastical and temporal rulers near 
them, — solemn, dignified figures. Instead of the imperial 
globe, as customary, the Emperor is holding a death's head 
in his hand, as typical of the perishableness of all earthly 
power, when compared with that of the eternal Church. On 
each side, groups of the Faithful stand and kneel. These 
groups consist partly of celebrated men and women of the 
time, partly of the poor and infirm* The community oi 
the Faithful is also represented under the form of a flock oi 
sheep feeding before the feet of the Pope, and guarded by 
two dogs. Further, to the right, is seen St. Domenick 
preaching against the heretics, and conyerting some of them, 
lliese are entreating pardon and burning their books. Ncai 
him the flock is again introduced, but in this instance it is 
attacked by wolves, while the dogs defend it. The dogs are 
all spotted black and white, and thus allude to the dress oi 
the Dominicans * (Domini canes), to whom the defence of the 
Church especially belongs. On the same side, higher in the 
picture, are represented the joys and follies of the world, 
dances and the like, and then the conversion and repentance 
of men fettered in earthly pursuits. Above the church is 
seen the door which leads to heaven : St. Peter opens it to 
the Blessed, and permits them to enter Paradise, where 
Christ appears in glory with choirs of angels on either side. 
The treatment of the whole picture is extremely animated ; 
the costume, as was here required, is throughout that of the 
time, and in several of the heads there is a happy attempt at 
individuality. Many names of cotemporary personages 
have been handed down, whose portraits are said to be in the 
picture. The painting on the tnangulaf space above repre- 
sents the ship of the Church (the Navicella) on a stormy sea, 
the same composition which Giotto had executed in mosaic in 
Home. 

Some of these frescoes, as has been said, bear a Giottesque 

* Accordiug to the legend, the mother of the Saint, before his birtli, 
dreamt that she brought forth a dog. 

1.2 
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character, and others a Sienese. To the latter belong the 
large fresco of St. Thomas Aqninas. It can be shown, 
however, that it is not by Simone Memmi, though, if the 
frescoes at Pisa, assigned to that painter, can be proved to be 
by Andrea da Fhrentia^ it is evident that the four walls of 
the Capella degli Spagnuoli are by the same hand. 

We now turn to a place which is important above all 
others in the history of the art of the fourteenth century, 
namely, the Campo Santo,* or cemetery, of Pisa, a space of 
about four hundred feet in length, and one hundred and 
eighteen in width, enclosed by high walls, and surrounded on 
the inside with an arcade. On the east side is a largo chapel ; 
on the north, two smaller ones, and opposite to them on the 
south are the two entrances. This space is said to have 
been filled with earth brought from the Holy Land in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The building was 
erected in the course of the same century, by Giovanni Pimno 
son of the before-mentioned Niccola, The whole of the walls 
from top to bottom were afterwards adorned with large 
paintings. The east chapel was painted in the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century ; of the works it contained, 
however, there are now ho remains. 

The most ancient of the existing frescoes are those on 
the east wall, on the left on coming out of the chapel. 
They represent the Passion of Christ, his Eesiirrection, 
his Appearance to the Disciples, and Ascension ; it appears 
that they were executed before the middle of the fourteenth 
century. A peculiarly grand and imaginative character per- 
vades the representation of the Passion; the others are 
serious and solemn, particularly where Christ appears to the 
disciples and they touch his wounds. The pictures are rude 
in execution, and are besides much painted over. They are 
ascribed to a certain Buonamico Buffalmaco, whose existence 
though once doubted, is now confirmed by the discovery 
of his name, Buonamico Crisiofani^ in the register of the 

* C. LasiDio, * Pitture a fresco del Campo SaDto di Pisn.' (Smaller edition, 
at twelve scudi, subscription price). — * Pitture a fr. del Camj>o S. di Pisa/ 
disegnato da G. Rossi, ed incise dal Cav. G. P. Lasinio figlio. Fireuzo > after 
1832). Compare Rosini*s *• Descrizione delle Pitture del Oimpo Santo di Pisa. 
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Florentine company of painters, in 1351.' How &t be lb really 
the anthor of these early works has not been proved. The 
large pictures which follow on the north waU are more im- 
portont They belong to the middle of the same centniy, 
and are the work of a profound and imaginative artist, who 
has succeoded in representing hie conception of Life and 
Death in a painted poem, foil of the doepeet meaning, yet 
requiring neither symbol nor allegory to express the ideas 
contained in it, and the more effective from this direct union 
between the representation and its import, llie mind of 
this artist rises indood above Giotto, whoso stops he followed, 
and might be compared to tho poet of the Divina Cummedia, 
wcro it not that the very subordinate degree of his technical 
skill places him Ear bolow tho perfection of Dante's terza- 
rima. Andrea, son of tho Florentine sculptor, Cione, called 
Orgagna, or Orcagna, a corruption of Arcagnolo, has hitherto, 
on the authority of Vasari, been considered the author of 
these grand works. Ifodom research has not done much 
to settle the question of true authorship, though MM, Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle do their best to claim it for tho Sienese 
brothers Giovanni and Pieiro LorenzeUi. 

Tho first of these pictures ia called the Triumph of Death, 
(see woodcut). On the right is a festive company of ladies 
and cavaliers, who, by their falcons and doga, appear to bo 
returned from the chose. They ait under orange-trees, and 
are splendidly dresacd ; rich cai'peta are spread at their feet. 
A troubadour and a singing-girl amuse them with flattering 
songs : amorini flutter around them and wave their torohee. 
All the pleaaurea and joys of earth are here united. On the 
left, Leath approaches with rapid flight — a fearfiil-looking 
woman, with wild streaming hair, daws instead of nails, 
large bat's-winga and indestructible wire-woven drapery. 
She swings a acythe in her hand, and is en the point of 
mowing down the joys of the company, A host of corpses 
closely pressed together lie at her feet ; by their insignia 
they are almost all to be recognised as the former rulers 
of the world^ — kings, queens, cardinals, bishops, princes, 
warriors, Ao. llieir souls rise &om them in the form of 

* S« Crow* taA CtmloiFlle, toL i, p. 367, nots. 
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new-bom infants ; angels and demons are ready to receive 
them; the souls of the Pious fold their hands in prayer, 
those of the Condemned shrink back in horror. The angels 
are almost like gay butterflies in appearance, the demons have 
the semblance of beasts of prey or of disgusting reptiles. 
They contend with each other for their victims: on the 
right, the angels ascend to heaven with those they have 
saved ; while the demons drag their prey to a fiery moun- 
tain, visible on the left, and hurl the souls do\^'n into the 
flames. Next to these corpses is a crowd of beggars and 
cripples, who with outstretched arms call upon Death to end 
their sorrows: but she heeds not their prayer, and has 
already hastened away. A rock separates this scene from 
another, in which is a second hunting party, descending the 
mountain by a hollow path; here again are richly attired 
princes and dames on horses splendidly caparisoned, and a 
train of horsemen with falcons and dogs. The path has led 
them to three open sepulchres in the left comer of the 
picture ; in them lie the bodies of three princes, in different 
stages of decay. Close by, in extreme old age, and sup- 
ported on crutches, stands a monk,* who, turning to the 
princes, points to this bitter " memento mori." They speak 
apparently with indifference of tlie circmnstance, and one of 
them holds his nose from the horrible smell. One queenly 
lady alone, deeply moved, rests her head on her hand, her 
graceful countenance full of sorrow. On the mountain 
heights are several hermits, who, in contrast to the followers 
of the joys of the world, have attained, in a life of con- 
templation and abstinence, the highest term of human 
existence. One of them milks a doe, squirrels play al)out 
him ; another sits and reads ; and a third looks down into 
the valley, where the remains of the mighty are moiddering 
away. Tradition relates that among the distinguished 
personages in these pictures are portaits of the artistes con- 
temporaries. 

* Intended for St. Macarius (see Vasari, * Vita di Orgaj^na*) ; the legend 
corresjwnding with the subject here described is quoted in Douce*s 
* Dance of Death.' The first part of the allegory, with the peculiar female 
})ersonification of Death, is evidently borrowed from Petrarch's ' Trionfo 
di Morte.'— a L. E. 
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The second representation is the Last Judgment (see 
woodcut). In the composition of this work a symmetric^ 
and almost architectural severity prevails, which, however, 
produces a powerful general effect, and yet leaves room for 
varied and spirited motives in the detail. In the centre, 
above, sits Christ ii^ an almond-shaped glory, raising, 
according to traditional usage, his right hand to show his 
wound, and pointing with the other hand to the wound in 
his side, as signs of mercy to the rising Dead. The Virgin 
is seated in glory on the right of the Saviour. On both 
sides sit the Fathers of the Old Testament, the Apostles and 
other Saints next to them, severe, solenm, dignified figures. 
Angels, holding the instruments of the Passion, hover ovei 
Christ and the Virgin : under them is a group of angels, in 
the strictest symmetrical arrangement, who summon the 
dead from their graves; two blow the trumpets, a third 
conceals himself in his drapery, apparently shuddering at 
the awful spectacle. Lower down is the earth, where men 
are rising from the graves ; armed angels direct them to the 
right and left. Here is seen Solomon, who whilst he rises 
seems doubtful to which side he should turn ; here a hypo- 
critical monk, whom an angel draws back by the hair from 
the host of the Blessed ; and a youth in secular costume, 
whom another angel leads away from the Condemned to the 
opposite groups. The Blessed and the Condemned rise on 
both sides ; in the gestures of the latter are all the torments 
of despair^ the flames of hell rage upon them, and demons 
already seize them by the drapery. It is said that there are 
many portraits of cotemporaries among the Blessed and 
Condemned, but no circiunstantial traditions have reached us. 
The attitudes of Christ and the Virgin were afterwards 
borrowed by Michael Angela, in his celebrated Last Judg- 
ment, at Home ; but notwithstanding the perfection of his 
forms, he stands far below the dignified grandeur of the 
earlier master. Later painters have also taken this ar- 
rangement of the patriarchs and apostles as their model, 
particularly Fra Bartolomeo and Baphael. 

The third representation, directly succeeding the fore- 
going, is the Inferno. It is inferior to the preceding in 
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execution, and even in the compoeition, in which imagina- 
tion degenerates into the monstrouB. Hell is here represented 
in the old form prescribed by the Roman church before 
Dante was bom, divided into four compartments rising one 
above the other. In the midst sits Satan, a hideous monster 
— himself a fiery furnace — out of who^e body flames arise in 
different places, in which sinners are consumed or crushed. 
Beside him, in the different compartments, serpents and 
demons torment the Gondenmcd. The whole lower part of 
the picture was badly painted over in the sixteenth century.* 
Next to the picture of Hell, in the Campo Santo, it 
appears that the painter, whoever he was, had intended to 
paint a Paradise (probably like that in the Strozzi chapel), 
as the termination of a grand cyclcl This design, how- 
ever, was not executed; in its place is the Life of the 
Hermits in the Wilderness of the Thebais ; this may be 
considered as a continuation of the scene of the Hermits in 
the Triumph of Death. It is a well-filled picture, composed 
of a number of single groups, in which the calm life of 
contemplation is represented in the most varied manner. 
In front flows the Nile ; a number of hermits are seen on its 
shores, who are still subjected to earthly occupation ; they 
catch fish, hew wood, carry burthens to the city, etc. Higher 
up, in the mountain, where the hermits dwell in caves and 
chapels, they are more and more estranged from the concerns 
of the world. But the Tempter follows the spirit of man 
even into the wilderness; in various forms, sometimes 
frightful, sometimes alluring, he seeks to divert the pious 
from their holy employments; he appears but twice in his 
well-known serpent form ; he is generally disguised as a 
disputing philosopher, a seducing woman, etc., but always to 
be recognised by his claw feet.J As a whole, this compo- 
sition is constructed in the ancient form (such as we find, 

* The composition in its original state may he seen in an old engraving 
in Morronn's * Pina II lust rata/ 

t This would have completed what theologians call the "quatuor 
novissima " (the four last things), Death, Judgment, Hell, and Paradise. — 

v/» lit E<« 

X The representations of the Tempter in early works of art are gene- 
rally to be traced to classic sources ; in this instance the talons may have 
been suggested by the form of the Sirens. — C. L £. 
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for instance, in Byzantine art) : Bevoral SQiiee of roprosenta- 
tions rise above each other, the upper and more distant 
being of oi^ual size with the lowur. The picture thus faila, as 
a matter of coureo, in perepective and general efFoct ; but as 
the artist makes no pretension to this kind of excellence, the 
spectator is unconscious of the defect ; the single represen- 
tations, on the other hand, arc Biecutcd with much grace and 
feeling. 

These three frescoes, succeBsiTcIy described, are non, 
after careful investigation, ascribed to one and the same 
hand. Orcagna is entirely dismissed from the honours of 
the Campo Santo,* not only because the style of these 
frescoes does not correspond with that of his known works, 
but because it evinces a Sienese rather than a Florentine 
character, and Pietro Loreraelli, misnamed by Vasori Fietro 
Lawati, is suggested in his place. That this painter 
executed the fresco of the Hermits is historically known, 
and his hand is considered to be traceable in the two 
otbere.'l' Into these surmises, however solidly founded, we 
need not enter. The fresco of the hermits adjoins the 
first entrance to the Compo Santo. Between it and the 
second are represented the story of 8. Eaniero, the patron 
Saint of Pisa, and that of SS. Efeso and Fotito.f Each story 
consists of six compartments— three occupying the npper, 
and three the lower half of the wall. After having been for 
centuries ascribed to Simme Memmi, whose name, like that 
of Giotto, has been attached to numerous works of forgotten 
parentage, it has been ascertained by a receipt of payment, 
dated 1377, that the three upper pictures of the legend of St. 
Koniero were the work of one Andrea da Florenlia, the three 
lower ones that of Antonio da Venecia, about the year 1386.S 
These last frescoes show a far higher feeling for beauty and 
precision of form than those above them. 

The histories of SS. Efeso and Potito on the sonth wall 

* See G. Fiirjter, < BeitrHge,' p. 109, where, jo rapport ot thii v)*tr, 
the freer, but alia ruder stjle of the pictnrei in the Campo SaDto la com- 
pared with the finish Hod grace of thoK in S. Maria Novella. 

t Cruwe lod Cnvalcuelle, tdI. 1. p. 451. 

j See the ' AcU SaDctorum,' Jan. Ti. pp. 753, 967.— C L E. 

I Crowe and ColTacuelle, Tol. L p. 483. 
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(the lower half being almost entirely obliterated) were 
painted by Sjfnnello da Arezzo in 1391, the story of S. Efeso 
occupies the npper portion. The Saint, a Pagan by birth, 
is seen before the Emperor Diocletian, who promotes him to 
a high command against the Christians; when the Lord 
appears to him and forbids the enterprise. Efeso, accord- 
ingly, turns his arms against the unconverted Sardinians, 
receiving a banner of victory (here inscribed with the arms 
of Pisa) from the Archangel Michael, who, with his angels, 
accompanies him to the fight. Subsequently, the Saint 
appears as a captive before the Pagan PraBtor of Sardinia, 
and is condemned to the flames. He escapes these by a 
miracle, and is finally decapitated. 

The records of the Campo Santo prove that Spindlo 
completed these works in March 1392 (according to present 
reckoning in 1393). 

The history of Job (see woodcut) occupies a third part of 
the south wall at the eastern end. After the usual ascrip- 
tion to Giotto, this portion is now, from the evidence of 
records, believed to have been the work of one Francesco da 
Volterra, a Giottesque painter, long settled in Pisa,* and 
possibly id()ntical with Francisco da Maestro Oiotto, whoso 
name is inserted in the Florentine guild in 1341 ; at all 
events, it is certain that the work was commenced on the 4th 
August, 1371. The story is painted in a double course, and 
divided into six large compartments, now greatly cut into 
by the Algarotti monument, and showing a grand and 
animated treatment. The series begins from the top, near 
the western entrance, with the subject of Job feasting with 
his friends and feeding the poor, while shepherds and herds 
are grouped around. One of the most striking of the subjects 
is that of Satan — a homed monster with the wings of a bat 
and hoofs of an ox — pleading before the Almighty (see wood- 
cut). Injured and restored as all this series is, it is evident 
that the master possessed no small power of expression, and 
a facility for imitating the appearances of nature and the 
forms of animals. 

ITio west wall exhibits only inferior works of a later time. 

♦ Crowe and Cayalcaselle, rol. i. p. 392-3. 
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On the north wall aro subjects from the Creation to the 
Deluge,* ascribed formerly to Buffalmaco, but now known 
to be the work of Pietro, son of Puccio of Orvieto. These 
paintings, executed in the last ten years of the fourteenth 
century, represent the First Person of the Trinity, bearing 
the Globe of the World ; the Creation of Man ; the Fall and 
its consequences ; the Death of Abel, the Death of Cain, and 
the Deluge : they evince a serious feeling in holy subjects, 
and, at the same time, a cheerful, natural treatment of the 
circumstances of life. They are also remarkable for tech- 
nical merits, particularly for an harmonious arrangement 
of colour. A Coronation of the Virgin, on the same wall, 
over the door of the second chapel, is also by this artist : 
little more than the design is now visible, in which, 
however, a grand and enthusiastic character is still to be 
rccognised.| 

Political circumstances hindered the progress of the 
works in the Campo Santo. It was not till the second half 
of the fifteenth century that the embellishments were con- 
tinued, when the whole north wall, with the exception of the 
portion occupied by Pietro di Puccio^ was embellished with 
the large and splendid frescoes by Benozzo Gozzolu These 
were executed between the year 1469 and 1485. They form 
a continuation both in situation and subject of the works 
of Pietro, and represent the history of the Old Testament 
from the time of Noah to the visit of the queen of Sheba, ih 
a thronged and overflowing series. These richly illustrate 
this master's peculiar powers, they are twenty-one in 
number. We shall reach Benozzo Gozzoli in the chrono- 
logical progress of art. 

* Some of these, as usual, are apocryphal ; for example, the Death of 
Cain. For a description of this subject, as represented by the early Italian 
painters, see Comestor, * Hist. Scholastica Gen.*, c. 28 ; Hottinger, * Hist. 
Orientalis,' p. 24, gives its source. — C. L. E, 

t The name of Pietro di Puccio d* Orvieto represents an epoch in the 
technical history of painting. His works, above mentioned, in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, Hre considered, on good grounds, to be the earliest examplns 
of fresco-painting, properly so called. See £. Forster, * BeitrUge,' p. 220. 
-^-C. L. ill. 

For a description of the imperfect fresco-painting previously, and perhaps 
anciently in use, see Eastlako's * Materials for a History of Oil Painting,' 
1847, p. 142. 
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Not the least important or numerous class of artists in the 
fourteeDth century were the goldsmiths, whose works adorned 
the altars of churches and the banquetting tables of princes 
and wealthy citizens. But it is in the nature of things that 
articles in gold and silver should elude preservation. The 
Florentines were hankers to the majority of European 
princes; yet even at Florence the amount of money in 
oixculation fell occasionally tea below the demand, so that 
in all great enterprises of war or piety the melting or 
pawning of plate and jewellery was the common resource. 
Thus it is that but few specimens of the goldsmith's art have 
descended to us, and nothing remains to represent the skill of 
the Florentine goldsmith Cione except the silver altar-table of 
the Baptistery of S. Giovanni, in the execution of which he 
took a part. This Cione was the father of several sons who 
all worked as architects, sculptors, or painters. His most 
eminent son was Andrea, known in his time as L*AreagnoIo 
— a name afterwards corrupted to that of Orcagna. The 
date of his birth is unknown, but records prove that his wife 
survived him in 1376. 

Orcagna is believed not to have known Giotto, though the 
mantle of the great master seems to have fallen more directly 
on him than on any of Giotto's pupils. This is not so 
much intended as indicating any identity of style, as the pos- 
session of those conditions which tended to the general 
progress of art. Like Giotto, Orcagna was at once a painter, 
a sculptor, and an architect — tradition also makes him a poet ; 
and, while upholding the great Giottesque maxims of truth 
and simplicity, he introduced that softer religious sentiment 
which found its culminating point in Fra Angelico, From 
the school of Florence he derived his sterner qualities, from 
that of Siena the tenderness which tempered them. Accord- 
ing to Vasari, Orcagna received his teaching in sculpture 
from Andrea Pisano (da Pontedcra), who executed works in 
bronze and marble from Giotto's designs — an assertion which 
the tabernacle in Or San Michele corroborates. Thus through 
him Orcagna may be said to have been inspired by Giotto 
in that art. His immediate roaster in painting is unknown. 

The choir of S. Maria Novella, in Florence, was originally 
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docoi-ated with frescoes by Ortagna. No record of tbeii 
d&te remainB, oicept the tradition that they were damaged l^ 
a storm in 1358. A. oontury later their diefigured retnaius 
were covered by Ghirlaitdajo'B great work, the History of 
the Madonna and of the Baptist, in which that maeter 
IB believed to have introduced some of Orcagtta'e incidents. 

The date of Orcaf/nae frescoee is the Btrozzi chapel, 
S. Maria Novella, is equally uncertain. He painted on the 
three principal walls the Last Judgment, the Paradiao, and 
the Inferno. The Last Judgment haa the usual traditional 
arrangement, but the figure of our Lord shows eo &r an 
advance in the liberty of art that it is not confined within 
the limits of an auroole ; while in the figures of the angels 
he oven attempted foreshortenings which place him at the 
highest level attainable without the knowledge of perspec- 
tivo. In the group of female dancers, though little more 
than ontlinee remain, may be traced the germ of those grace- 
ful figuree which charm ua in Fra Aageltco's conceptions of 
the Bleeaed. The ' Paradise' —what remains of it — is fall 
of interest for the atudent of dawning art. The two angels 
at the foot of the throne, playing on musical instmmenta, 
are especially grand and grocefuL These two frescoes are 
much defaced by damp and restorations, and the 'Inferno' 
is completely repainted. 

It is surmised that these works were completed previous to 
1354, which is the date of the contract for Orcagna'g altar- 
piece in the same cbapel. By this contract, preserved in 
the Strozzi family, the painter engages to finish the picture 
in a year and eight months. The picture is signed, and 
dated 1357, proving that he did not fulfil that condition. It 
consists of five compartments, with a predclla in three divisiona. 
The principal subject is oar Lord enthroned within a glory 
of seraphim and cbembim, giving the gospels to St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the right, and the keys to St. Peter on the left. 
Like oil the early great painters Oreatfita ia seen to more 
advantage in his frescoes than in his panel paintings. The 
band of the painter is again recognised in a picture which 
hangs on the first pilaster on the left, on entering the 
northern portal of the Cathedral at Florence. This repro- 
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sentB S. Zanobio, the patron saint of the city, enthroned, with 
88. Creeoensio and Engenio kneeling at his side : also with 
predella. Another pictnre in the Medici chapel in S. Croce is 
of the same class. It is in four compartments, with the 
figures of the Fathers of the Latin church. Two pictures in 
the same chapel, and others, scattered in Florentine churches, 
are also possibly by his hand. 

The altar-piece by Orcagna, formerly in S. Piero Maggiore, 
in Florence, is now in the National Grallcry. Most of the 
painter's characteristics are traced in its numerous parts, 
and not least, the feeling which culminated in Fra Angelico* 

Orcagna*a £une as a sculptor rests upon the tabernacle of 
Or San Michele. The bas-reliefs on this monument may be 
said to be the finest produced in the fourteenth century. That 
representing the Assumption of the Virgin is especially 
remarkable for a vigour of character which points to the 
vicinity of the sculpture on the Campanile and on the bronze 
gates of the Baptistery. The tabernacle in all its parts was 
designed by Orcagna^ and the light and graceful proportions 
cl the stono-work, and even the beauty of the iron railing, all 
combine to attest his varied powers, and also his sense 
of a whole. The inscription shows that it was complote<l 
in 1359. 

Orcagna was employed in an architectural capacity in the 
works of the cathedral at Orvieto ; ho also executed a mosaic 
for the front of the building. The last record as yet discovered 
relating to him is his enrolment in the guild of St. Luke, at 
Florence, in 1369. He is known to have died in Florence. 

Bernardo Clone was the elder brother of Orcagna. The 
discovery that the frescoes in the Campo Santo are by 
another hand than that of Orcagna equally refutes Yosari's 
statement that Bernardo assisted in them. Nor is there any 
appearance of a second hand either in them or in the frescoes 
of the Strozzi chapel, though Yasori also states him to have 
been Orcagna'a collaborator there. No pictures indeed exist 
which can be with certainty ascribed to him, though certain 
works signed " Bemardus de Florentia " suggest a possible 
identity between the painter who thus signed himself 
and Bernardo, the son of Cione. A tryptich, thus signed, is 
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in tlio Academy at Florence ; a Virgin and Saints, similarly 
identified, is in the convent of the Ognissanti ; a third work, 
a Crucifixion with eight Saints, was in the late Mr. Daven- 
port Bromley's collection. 

Francesco Traini is stated by Vasari to have been a 
scholar of Orcagna, This fact has been contested by other 
writers, but no certainty has been arrived at. The only 
works by him preserved at this time are two altar-pieces at 
Pisa — the one St. Thomas Aquinas triumphing over the hero- 
tics, in the church of S. Catherine, the other the history of St. 
Domenick, in the Academy of Arts. The latter especially 
shows a painter of merit, with more of the Sienese than 
the Florentine feeling. This altar-piece was completed 
in 1346. 

The art of Niccola Tommasiy by whom a tryptich exists 
in S. Antonio Abbate at Naples, executed in 1371, exhibits 
some resemblance to that of Orcagna, and it has been con- 
jectured that he was his pupil. 

Bernardo Nello di Giovanni Falcone, and Tommaso di 
Marco are both placed by Vasari in tho school of Orcagna, 
No work by either is now traced. 

Puccio Capanna is a name which Vasari designates as 
that of a pupil and fellow-labourer of CKatto, and whose signa- 
ture, " Puccio da Fiorenza," he reports to have been inscribed 
on a crucifix in S. Domenico at Pistoia. That he is not a 
mere name is proved by evidence which, in the case of many 
an Italian painter, stands in lieu of a baptismal register — 
namely, by the entry of his admission into the Florentine 
guild, in 1349. Of his reputed works, in obscure frescoes, 
few exist, and they afford no clue to one supposed to be in- 
spired by Giotto. Scenes from the life of our Lord, hitherto 
ascribed to Puccio, in the lower church of Assisi, are now 
claimed for Giotto himself — scenes from the lives of the 
Magdalen, and St. Mary of Egypt, evidently by a pupil 
of Giotto, and therefore possibly by Puccio, have been 
ascribed to Buffalmaco, The removal of whitewash may 
bring to light works of more positive identity, meanwhile 
Puccio, with other reputed scholars of Giotto, Chiglielmo da 
Forli, Ottaviano^ and Pace da Faenza^ furnish no sufficient 
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materUla for ^eseat study.' On the other hand, works of « 
ooromon Giotteaqne type at Fortl and near Faensa are now 
identified by reooTda as belonging to painters hitherto 
onmentioned in history— to a oertain Baldauare da ForTt,* 
to I'ittro da AWat, and others too insignifloant to dwell 
apon. 

Jaeofo da Camenlino hsa been mentioned aa sharing with 
Ow. da Jfiloao in tiie edneation of Agmio Oaddi, bat while 
Oio. da MUano may be classed among ttuiae who led op to 
Mataeao and Fra Axigdiea, the mooeaaors of Jaeopo da 
OaaaUiwt represent in some measure the decline of the 
atdiool of QiaUo. Jaeopo became aoqnainted with Taddeo 
Oaddi when that painter was engaged in decorating the 
chapel of the ehnroh of Saseo dells Verms, in Cssentino, and 
followed him to Florence. There he is recorded to have 
worked on the walls and ceiling of Or San Miohele, and on 
three tabemaclos. The Tostigce seen in Or San ]tlichele show 
a weak ami ooa^ Giottesqne hand. In Aresso also relics 
of him are fonnd of the same unattractive character. The 
moat intoreeting specimen of his hand is the altar-piece with 
the life of John the Baptist, now in the Natioiud Gallery, 
where the coarseness of oolonr and absence of all grace and 
fseling are redeemed by a oertain energy of action, as seen 
in the prcdella. The &ct also that the Onild of Painters at 
Florence was foimded by Jaeopo da Catenlino, in 1349, shows 
an energetic character in other respects. This is further 
attested hj Tasari's statement that he was employed in 
Areuo in 1851 to restore a oondoit, originally erected by 
the Romans, on which oocasion he built the fountain, called 
the Fonte Gniniiolli. He is also celebisted for one scholar 
who redeems the decline of bis school, namely, Spinello 
da Areuo, who represents the spirit of Giotto at the close of 
the fourteenth century better than any other painter of the 
time. The dates equally of Jacopo'a birth and death are 
not recorded, bat it is known that he died at 80 years of age. 

Spindto Arelino, or da Arerut, of a Ghibcllino family which 

had token refuge in Florence, may be studied in the sacristy 

d S. Kiniato, above Florence, in the Life of St. Benedict — in 

■ Crowt imd CaraltsMllc nl. i. p. flT6-3B5. 
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the Ciunpo Santo at Fisa, in tHe higtoriee of SS. Efeso and 
Fotito,— and in the Palazzo Pnbblico at Siena. As is the case 
with meet of the early Florentine pointers, he is seen to grcAter 
advantage in his frescoes than in his panel pivtuies. Lika 
Oreagna, he oomhinod the Sienese wiUi the Florentine element, 
while his feeling for fine action and composition and breadth 
of drapery folloned in the steps of Oiotto. He lived a long 
and active life, of which hut few dates have been prfserved. 
In Florence, he painted in the choir of S. Itloria Mi^giore, 
in two chapels of the Carmine, and in other churches, all of 
which examples have yielded to various forms of destmction. 
In Casentino and Arezzo he also undertook extensive works. 
Two figures of 8S. James and Philip, on an altar to the left 
of the entrance in S. Domonico, in Arezzo, are fine specimens 
of his powers. Also a colossal Trinity in a tabernacle above 
tho~ door leading to the Compagnia dell* Itfiaericordia at 
Arezzo. His frescoes at S. lUaria degli Angeli at Arezzo, 
the history of Lucifer and the Fall of the Angels (see 
woodcut) are most associated with his name, and have, 
with the church they decorated, been recently destroyed.* 
The story — related by Vasori, and since repeated and handed 
down by every historian of art— of Spinello'e having died 
of fright &om an apparition of Lucifer himself, who called 
him to accotmt for painting him too black, is now over- 
turned by the fact that the painter lived many years after 
the reputed vision, and died at his native place at the 
comfortable age of ninety-two. In the Farmacia attached to 
S. Maria Novella at Florence, a room called the ' Stanza 
delle Acque ' exhibits frescoes illustrativo of the Passion, 
proved to have been executed by Spinello in 1405, when he 
was nearly eighty. These frescoes show the extensive 
employment of pupils. Ho is believed to have died in 1416. 
His son and scholar, Parri Spinelli, was a painter of whose 
art, though it will not reward research, there ore abundant 
relics ; more frescoes, unfortunately, having boon preserved 
in Italy calculated to throw light on inferior painters than 
on those of a higher class. 
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Nieeoio di Pielro Oerini was also a scholar of SpineUo. 
There are examples of tfaie diligent, and in some rcgpects, 
meritorioiiB painter at Fisa and at I'rato : hie lost work at 
Pisa bears date 1401. His son Lorenxa di Niccolo was a weak 
edition of hia iather. He has left an altar-piece with prodella, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and Adoration of the Magi, in 
S, Domenioo at Cortona, given to that church, according to 
an inscription on it, by Cosmo and Lorenzo di Medici, for 
the souls of themselves and their progenitors, and dated 
1440. 

This art, snch as it was, was taken np by the family of 
the Biea, consisting of three generations — Lorenzo di Bicri, 
Bicci di Loremo, and Nero di Bieci — the last dying in 148G, 
who repeated the types of QioUo in forms of prolific modio- 

A retroapoct oS the Florontine school oihibits to ns the 
genius of its founder, Giotto, in its truo greatuoM. We have 
now advanced more than a century siuco Giotlo'a first nppcai'- 
ance as a painter, and even his greatest followers, Orcagna 
and SpineUo, have not cseeutially progruescd beyond the 
limits which he reached. His modo of viewing life — hia 
conception of forma — pervades their works ; aud groat and 
* rich as these works may be, they are only on additional 
testimony to the influence which Giotto eieruisod over this 
period," All that is new in tlio productions of his successors 
is chiefly cunfiued to that beauty of heads aud milduess of 
exprcEsiou which begins with the Gaddi,a,\iA finds its highest 
development in Orcagna'a Paradise. In other masters it 
already degoucratus into insipidity. This aim, liowcvcr, in 
no way affects the spirit of the school, nor diminishes the 
characteristic and dramatic animatiou for which it is distin- 
guished. 

• Kumohr, in hi« ' Ital. Forwh.', toI. ii. p. 400, endeiironrs to show Ihiil 
Ibis ilgiineis of developmeDt was owing to those nawcinlinns id whicli 
irlist" formirly united theonclTos, nnd especially lo tba long-proltacted 
JepaideDcg uf Uie pupil ajwu tfae master. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

TDBOAM B0HOOL8. — 8IENESB KABTEBB AND THEtB rOLLOWERB. 



We hsTo already mentioned the name of Duceio di Buoniti' 
gegna as one which holds a high poBition in the anaals of 
early Italian art. He was the sou of a Sienese citizen, and 
his career begins after both Cimahae and Giotio. He was 
the first great painter in Siena, and though influenced strongly 
by Byzantine examples, he infused into them a grace peculiar 
to himself, and which continued to be the characteri^ic of 
tdie Sienese school. Some of his couccptions of sacred 
subjects, ia which ho has retained the choicest traditional 
forms, may be said neTer to have been surpassed. The date 
of his birth is unknown. According to some accounts ho 
was on established painter in Siena in 1282. At all events 
it is certain that in 1308 ho undertook the execution of a 
large panel picture, 14 feet wide by 7 feet high, rcprcBenting 
the Yirgin and Child enthroned, with numerous saints and 
angels, and with four bishops kneeling in front. This work, 
richly covered with ornaments in gold, was completed in 
1310, and carried in pomp, like that by Cinio&ue, from the 
studio of the painter to the Cathedral of Siena. There it 
still remains, though dismeuiberod of ports, and sawn asunder 
in thicknoBB. For the bock of the panel was equally the 
Seld of Daeao'a labours, in a series of twonty-sii scenes from 
the life of our Lord.* This series, as IIKf. Crowe and 
Gavalcasclle obBerve, are for Duedo what the chapel of the 
Arena at Padua is for Giotto, bearing tho impress of a 
vigoTons reform in art, and embodying principles of dramatic 
action and eipressioa which may bo said to have endowed 
several generations of his followers. The figures here are 
* Published in DUtline b; Dr. E. Brnuo, Rome, IMl.—C. L. E. 
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about nine incliee high, and the Beries commences with the 
Entry into Jernsalem (eco woodcnt), a composition of great 
animation, partaking of the character of a miniatoro. St. 
Peter denying onr Lord, and Christ before Pilatd, are also 
scenes of peculiar interest. The Cmcifixion, which occupies 
a larger space in the centre, is remarkable for the angcla 
which, according to early usage, surrotmd the upper part 
of the cross, and by their dramatic gestnree of sorrow 
convey in the most touching and natural manner the fact 
that the Great Sacri6ce was consummated. But tho com~ 
position most illustrative of classic tradition, and of Daccio'a 
application of it, is that of tho Angel at tho Sepulchre with 
the throe Maries approaching (see woodcut). 

A work by Duceio, a Omci£zion, with other subjects, second 
only to the altar-piece at Sieua, is in the collection of the 
late Prince Consort. 

A Wrgin and Child between SS. Domcnick and Catheriue 
is in tho National Gallery. 

Dueeio's career closes in 1320, after which no record has been 
discovered of him, while pictures described as by his hand 
have cither perished, or been so entirely modernized as not 
to bo identified. Tho chiraclcrifitics of Duceio which the 
Siencso school more especially retained were a certain grace 
and sweetness, a gay, light colouring devoid of relief, and 
a feeling for clabomto ornament which degenerated into mere 
mechanical labour. , 

Vgnlino da S'lena is a name attoclicd to an altar-piece 
esccnted in the beginning of tho fourteenth ccntnrj for S. Croce 
at Florence. This picture passed, after customary vicissitudes, 
into the Ottley collection, since dispotscd, and portions of it 
still exist in tho posscBsion of the Rev. John Fuller Busscll, 
near Enfield. The style of these portions forms a trausition 
from the severer forms of Duceio to the softer feeling of 
Simone Menimi {Martini), 

Modem research has elicited several Dgolinm belonging 
to Siena. One Ugolino di Piefro painted there in 1324. 
Another, Ugolino Fieri, a goldsmith, executed the silver 
shrine, ' del Santo Corporalc,' in the Cathedral at Orvieto, 
But the name best known is that of Ugolino di Prele Uario, 
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who painted tho frescoes in the chapel of the S. Corpoiule 
in the Bome cathedral, which arc signed, " Ugolinas pictor di 
TJrbe veteris" (Orvieto), and dated 1364. These exhibit 
Sieoese art of an ordinary stamp. 

Segna is tho name of another early Sienese who adhered 
to the older forms withont infoaing into them sufficient life 
and originality to advauee the cause of art. A pictnre, on 
which his signature — ^"Hoo opos piniit Segna Benensis" — 
has recently been discoTcrcd, exists in the church ot 
Castigliono Fiorenttno, not far &om Arezzo, and forms the 
principal apccimon of tho muster. It represents the Virgin 
and Child, with saints and angels, and with four donors, the 
names being inscribed under each figure. Uona (Kadonna) 
Vanna is on the left ; behind, her husband, Goro di Fino ; 
Mona Miglia on the right ; behind, Fino di Bonajuncta. 
Another inscribod picture by the master — his name on the 
sword of St. Paul—is in the Sienese Academy. One specimen, 
a Crucifixion, is in the National Gallery. 

One Niccolo di Segna has a signed picture of a Cruci- 
fixion in the Academy at Siena, but he assumes no further 
importance. 

Second to Duccm, as heading the school of Siena, is 
Simone Martini, bom at Siena, 1283. He married the 
daughter of one Memni di FiUpuccio, a painter, father of 
hippo Memmi, facts which are supposed to account for 
the name Hemmi given Tiim by so easily satisfied an in- 
Testigatur as Vasari. Nor are there any grounds for 
believing that he was QioUo'a pupil, for which no evidence, 
either in the life or style of Simone, eiists, who was a 
strictly Sienese painter, formed on tho manner developed by 
Dticcio. 

It is worthy of remark, that while tho famo of GioUo is 
enshrined in the vereo of Danto, that of Simone Martini 
receives tho same tribute from Potrarch,* who further pays 
homage to both the great painters in hie lottors. " I have 

• See ' Rime di Fr. Potrarm,' vol. i. p. 57. Milnn, 18^4, 12roo. SoiiD«t» 
49, 50. Notwithstanding hii ftienJihip for Simanf, Petraroh ■eems to 
have had a still higher admiration for Giotio; thi« appears from the termi 
ia which ha bequeaths a work h; that painter, ai a valaed poueuion, to 
Fmncesco Vecchio di Carrara, the sovereign of Padn^— C. L. E. 
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known t\ro painters, talented both, and excellent, Giotto of 
Florence, whose fame amongst the modems is great, and 
Simone of Siena." * 

The largo and elaborate fresco in the Palazzo Pubblico at 
Siena, enclosed in a border of medallions and armorial shields, 
is now believed to be an early work by Simone,'\ The 
subject is the Madonna and Child, under a great canopy 
borne by citizens, with numerous saints and angels attending. 
The medallions in the centre, aboye and below, and at the 
comers, are also filled with sacred subjects. In the centre 
of the lower border is a partly obliterated inscription of four 
lines, beginning with the date, " miUe tre cento e quindici," 
and ending with the word " Symone." This fresco has 
hitherto been attributed to an obscure painter, by name Mino, 
who was supposed to have executed it in 1289. In addition 
to the evidence of the inscription it is now proved that the 
present walls of the building did not exist at that time. The 
character of the work shows tliat aim at grace and tenderness 
in the female heads which in the Sicnoso school was strongly 
contrasted with the gravity of the male heads. The actions 
of some of the kneeling figures are good, the colour of the 
faces white and red, with spots of carmine on the cheeks like 
dolls. The execution is minute and careful, but flat and 
without effect, like a magnified miniature, and the composition 
lacks the fine distribution of the Florentine school. It is 
known that six years after its completion, eight of the heads 
required to be cut out and repainted, and that this operation 
was executed by Simone, though the causes that led to it 
are unknown. These eight heads, which are distinguishable, 
corroborate the belief that the same hand executed the whole 
work. 

Many years later, in 1328, Simone painted, in the Sala del 
Consiglio, a fresco representing the equestrian figure of a 
military commander, which shows his power in the concep- 
tion of a portrait. These are the only two frescoes by him 
now preserved in his native city. One on the Duomo and 
two on the Spedale have perished. 

♦ * Opera/ vol. ii. p. 725. Epist. 17, lib. v. 
t Sea E. Forster, * Beitriige,* p. 166, &c 
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Of his panel pictures the earliest of note was painted by 
him, in 1320, for the high altar of St. Catherine at Pisa. 
This now exists in several portions, some of them in the 
library of the Seminario Vescovile of old St. Catherine's, 
Pisa, others in the Pisa Academy. Under the central gronp 
of the Virgin and Child is his signature, " Symon de Senis." 
The graceful and tender type of this painter, as opposed to 
the masculine vigour of Criotto, is peculiarly remarkable in 
this work. 

Another signed picture, of about the same time, was 
executed for S. Domenico at Orvieto, and 'is now in the 
"Fabbrica" of the cathedral. It represents Trasmundo, 
Bishop of Savona, kneeling before the Virgin with attendant 
Saints. This was one of the few archaic pictures which 
made a journey to Paris, and was returned at the Peace. 
Another altar-piece which, though unsigned, is ascribed to 
the master, is in the same place. Simone is known also as 
the author of a picture in S. Lorenzo Maggiore at Naples, 
with St. Louis, Archbishop of Toulouse, crowning his kneel- 
ing brother Bobert of Naples. This is much injured. 

But it is at Assisi that Simone must be studied, in his 
frescoes, where he comes into immediate comparison with 
Giotto* The frescoes in the chapel of S. Martino, executed 
for Cardinal Grentile, are now, on internal evidence, entirely 
assigned to his hand. In the vaulting of the arch by which 
the chapel is entered are eight saints in niches. S. Chiara, 
and St« Elizabeth of Hungary, with S. Sirus, Bex, and 
St. Louis of Toulouse on one side ; the Magdalen and St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, SS. Anthony and Francis, on the 
other. The subjects commence on the left of the entrance in 
a double course, and represent the history of St. Martin ; be- 
ginning with the episode of the Saint on horseback cutting 
off part of his garment for a beggar, and ending with his 
death and obsequies. These works are fine in intention, 
especially that of the Saint leaning his head on his hand, 
while a figure kneels before him. Above the door is seen 
Cardinal Grentile in frock and cowl, his cardinal's hat on a 
balustrade behind him. He is being raised by St. Martin 
from his kneeling position. In the portrait character, and 
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■imple aoftum of these two figures Simome is seen to more 
edvantage than in the greater oomplieatioin of the other 
snbjeots* 

In 1838, Simime oompleted lor the altar of S. Anaano^ in 
theDoomoat Siena, the Annunciation, now preeerved, thongh 
mnch ixgnzed, in the Uffizi In the inaoriptioii, which gives 
the date, the name of Lippo Memmi^ his brother-in-law, is 
added to his own. As two hands are not discernible in this 
picture, it is supposed that the ornamental gilded portions 
were the work of lAppo. 

It has been seen that the frescoes in the Gampo Santo at Pisa, 
hitherto attribated to Simone^ are by another and &r inferior 
hand, and, moreover, proved by records to have only been 
commenced thirty years after 8imane*B death. His alleged 
participation in the Gapella degli Spagnnoli is now equally 
set aside. He lived chiefly at Siena, and is known to have 
acquired competence by his snccessM industry. In 1388 
he was induced, with his wife and brother, to transfer his 
residence to the Papal Court at Avignon. According to 
Vasari this removal was attributable to Fandolfo Malatcsta, 
who sent the painter to Avignon expressly to paint the por- 
trait of Petrarch. He, at all events, enjoyed the friendship 
of the poet at Avignon, and is recorded to have painted the 
portrait of Laura in a fresco of St George and the Dragon, 
once in the portico of the Cathedral, now no longer existing. 
Other much-injured frescoes still remaining in the Cathe- 
dral, and in a hall, and in two chapels of the palace — long 
ascribed to OioUo — are now pronounced to bear the manner of 
mixed mildness, grace, affectation, and careful, flat execution 
— ^with a total lack of perspective — which characterizes 
Simone.* 

A small panel picture with name and date, 1342, is in 
the Liverpool Institution. It represents the Yirgm and 
Joseph with the youthful Saviour at that moment, '^ Behold, 
thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing." The heads 
are of touching exprossiou, and the execution as delicate as 
the period was capable of. The figures are, however, shorter 

♦ For description of subject see Delia Valle, * Lettere Senesi.* toI. ii. 
p. 94. 
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Bud more oveTladen than wu usual with him.* (See wood- 
cut.) 

In conclusioii, if it be true that Simone painted miniatures 
from Petrarch's sotmet, as some infer, hie manner is believed 
to bo recognised in a T/L3. Virgil in the Ambrt^oo Library 
at UUau.j' 

Simone died at Avignon in 1344. Two pictnrcs in the Berlin 
Museum ascribed to him are believed to be by Lippo Memmi. 

Lippo Memmi laboured in the same Bottega with tus 
brother-in-law, Simone. He also eiecuted works at S. 
Gemignano, the chief of which is a gigantic fresco in the 
Palazzo del Podesta^ — the Virgin and Child enthroned 
under a canopy, with saints on each side, and the kneeling 
figure of the donor, Mino dei Tolomoi. It is inscribed with 
lue name and the date, 1317. It baa the farther interest of 
having been restored by Benosao Qozzali, who has also, in a 
comer to the right, inscribed his name and the date, 1467. 
This work partakes of the manner of Simone Marliai in the 
flatness and absence of relief, and in the patient labour 
bestowed on the dresses. The choral books of the Collegiate 
at S. Gomignano show miniatures which are probably by 
Lippo's hand. He painted also at Orvieto, where a large 
picture of the Hadonna and Saints in the chapel of the SS. 
Corporale bears a Latin inscription with his name, to the 
purport that " Lippo, native of the pleasant Siena painted ns." 
A email altar-piece of tlie Virgin and Child once belonging 
to Uofrath Forster, now in the Berlin Musenm, is signed. 
According to Vasari, lAppo Memmi died in 1356. 
I Sarna ^ was a painter of Sienese ettraction and style, by 
whom some greatly damaged frescoes at Arozzo and S. 
Gemignano still survive, the latter representing the life of 
our Lord from the Annunciation, Bama issupposed to have 
been killed by a fall from a scaffold in 1381. The date is, 
however, disputed. Luea di Thom^, whose name with the date 

• Sea Wimjeii, 'KuDstir. onil Kdnitler in England," vol. ii. p. 390. In 
the Crypt of St. Peter's it Kome (the so-called Grotie Vatk^mt) in Itae 
■Itar-picture of the chnpel o[ S. Mnris del Portico (a half-jength Madonna) 
■bo br Simone. 

t ^DgrxTcd JD BmEni, plata IS. 

J Enmoiir, Itiil. Forseh., toI. ii. p. 109. 
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1866, is inscribed on a Crucifixion in the Academy at Pisa, is 
believed to be a pupil of Bama, 

Other painters of a Sieneso character have left works 
equaUy doubtful and frightful. The reader need not 
be troubled with conjectures regarding their names and 
histories. 

Pietro Lorenzettiy sometimes called Pietro Laurati, some- 
times LaurerUii or di Lorenzo, was the eldest brother of the 
Sienose painter, better known than himself, Ambrogio 
LorenzettL Neither the date of his birth or death are known* 
He was bom towards the close of the thirteenth century 
— cotemporarily with Stnwne Martini — for he is recorded to 
have laboured in Siena on a now perished picture called 
^La Tavola dei Novo'' as early as 1305. His earliest 
known signed altar-piece is dated 1328. It is a Madonna, 
almost life-size, with four angels, between SS. Anthony and 
Nicholas, in the little church of S. Ansano, outside the 
Pispini (;rate of Siena. This picture, with two fragments in 
the Siena Academy, and eight small panels in the Museo 
Cristiano of the Vatican, show a painter of an energy rival- 
ling the Florentine school. A great work executed by 
Pietro in conjunction, according to a recorded signature, with 
his brother Ambrogio, on the Spedale at Siena, representing 
the Marriage of the Virgin, existed up to the year 1720. 
That work was dated 1335. 

A picture inscribed "Petrus Laurentii de Scnis," dated 
1340, is in the Uffizi. Another, in better preservation, signed 
but not dated — an altar-piece in compartments with pinnacles 
— is in the Pieve of Jasizzo. This is a fair specimen of his 
feeling for light and shade, and energy of line. 

As respects that originality and power which overleaps 
conventions Pietro Lorenzetti is most characteristically seen 
in a series of frescoes in the north transept of the lower 
church at Assisi, which occupy the side and end walls, and 
the ceiling. These represent the history of our Loi-d, begin- 
nmg with the entry into Jerusalem. The strong individuality 
of these frescoes, the realistic episodes, such as in the Last 
Supper; the vehemence — ^frequently the ugliness of the motives 
— ^though otherwise bearing evidence of a Sienese character 
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— all combine to assign these works to Pietro Loremetti^ 
which hitherto, on Vasari's authority, have been given to 
Pietro CavalUni, 

The works in the Campo Santo already described (p. 149), 
including that of the Hermits on the south wall, always 
known as his, with more grand efforts of dramatic force, 
ascribed until now to Orcdgna, are the crowning evidences of 
Pietro's genius. In the Hermit fresco especially his feel- 
ing for > nature in the actions both of men and animals is 
of a high order. He is known to have resided chiefly in 
Siena, and to have been married, and it is surmised that the 
plague of 134:8 ended his life as well as that of his brother. 

Of this great painter, Amhrogio Lorenzetii, but little is 
known. Neither the date of his birth or death have been 
ascertained. The first record of his life belongs to the year 
1324. Among his earliest productions were the frescoes re- 
presenting the life of a Saint which covered one side of a 
cloister in S. Francesco at Siena, executed in 1331. The only 
relics of them are two fragments recovered from whitewash, 
and moved from the wall into the second chapel of the same 
church. Little more than the outlines are seen, which give 
no real estimate of the master's powers. Other works of an 
important character, recorded as by his hand, both in Siena 
and Cortona, no longer exist. Two small predella panels in 
the Uffizi are all that remain of an altar-piece representing 
the legend of St. Nicholas, which is known to have borne 
his signature and the date 1332. 

From 1337 to 1339, Amhrogio Lorenzetii was engaged on 
his chief work, which happily still exists. This consists of 
three vast frescoes in the " Sala delle Balcstre," in the 
Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, which represent by rather compli« 
cated allegories, assisted by inscriptions, the results of Good 
and Bad Government. The first of the three is mutilated by 
a door which cuts into the right comer. Here, an enthroned 
male figure, holding a sceptre in one hand and a large seal 
in the other, symbolizes the Government of Siena. Peace, 
Fortitude, and Prudence, sit on one side, Magnanimity, 
Temperance, and Justice, on the other. Above, hover Faith, 
Charity, and Hope. A line of figures representing . the 
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iwentj-four Connsellors, and evidently of a portrait character, 
are connected by a rope which is held by the enthroned 
personage on the one hand, and by a gracefnl figure of Con- 
cord on the other, who is again connected by the rope with 
allegorical forms above her (see woodcut). Men on horse- 
back are on each side, and the figure apparently of a donor 
holds a tower. Captives are seen on the right hand. The 
figure of Peace, her foot on a helmet and shield, is full of 
grace; that of Fortitude is also good. On a narrow border 
is the inscription " Ambrosius Laurentii de Senis me pinxit 
utrinque." 

On the second wall, are the results of Good Government, a 
busy scene which shows the arts and trades, the business and 
pleasures of old Siena. It is a glimpse of life in the fourteenth 
century. The tailor is seen in his shop — the teacher with 
his class ; graceful figures of dancing girls are in the centre 
of the foreground — a lady and gentleman on horseback ; some 
are hawking, others shooting with the cross-bow. All 
declares prosperity and peace, and a graceful genius flying 
by the entrance tower is inscribed " Securitas." 

On the third wall are the signs of Bad Government, with 
Tyranny pre-eminent, treading on Justice, and surrounded by 
all the evil passions which bad governors entail. This is 
assisted by numerous inscriptions, but is too much ruined to 
reward study.* 

These frescoes, viewed as a whole, place the art of 
Ambrogio on a high level for his time. In 1342, lie com- 
pleted the picture of the Presentation in the Temple, now in 
the Accadomia at Florence, but so much injured and restored 
that the signature and. date have become the most interesting 
part. 

Bartolo di Maesfro Fredi is the name of a Sieneso painter 
who executed works in S. Agostino at S. Gemignano, 
the remains of which have lately emerged from whitewash. 
A Descent from the Cross at Montalcino also exists in the 
sacristy of S. Francesco. This bears the remains of an in- 
scription giving his name and the date, 1382. 

* A drawing of these frescoes when in a better state is in the possession 
of Count Fieri nt Siena. 
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Andrea Vanni is another Sienese — bom 1332 — who worked 
with the last named, and stands much upon a par with him 
in the rude and tasteless imitation of the comparatively 
great masters who preceded them. A remnant of a fresco 
by him is in the chapel of St. Catherine in S. Domenico at 
Siena. Vanni is known as the correspondent and adorer of 
St. Catherine of Siena, the Dominican Nun. Eecent researches 
have elicited more records of his life than of his art ; the 
man being, as it appears, equally uninteresting in each. > 

Taddeo di Bartolo was a painter who supported the 
Sienese school by his energy and ability, though he did not 
raise it above the standard of the Lorenzetti, He was bom 
about 1362. The earliest example of his art is an altar-piece 
— ^the Virgin and Child enthroned, with a glory of seraphim 
— painted for S. Paolo of Pisa, signed and dated 1390. This 
is in the Louvre. In 1395 he completed an altar-piece of the 
Virgin and Child and saints for the Sardi and Campigli 
Chapel in S. Francesco at Pisa. He followed up this work 
in 1397 by painting the walls of the same chapel for one 
Donna Datuccia, the representative of the Sardi family. 
These have been lately relieved of their whitewash, revealing 
inscriptions which give the above facts. These frescoes are 
chiefly dedicated to the life of the Madonna, and though 
much injured and colourless, show spirit and originality. 
In the Visit of the Apostles to the Virgin — a legendary event 
recorded to have happened at her death — the figures around 
her, and those who are descending miraculously through the 
air, are full of animation and fine action. 

After these works at Pisa, Taddeo is found at Siena, where 
from 1400 to 1401 he undertook considerable works in the 
Palazzo Pubblico. These have perished. Nine, however, 
out of twelve small panels, illustrating the sentences of the 
Creed, still exist in the * Opera* of the Duomo. They are 
interesting for their animation and fine drapery. Like most 
painters of all times, he filled a small space with better 
success than a large one. 

A colossal Crucifixion now in the female ward of the Spedale 
of Siena corroborates the last remark. 

Taddeo laboured also about this time at Montalcino and at 
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8. Gemignano. In the Palazzo Gommnne of the last place 
are two altar-pieces by him, originally executed for the 
Cathedral. In 1403 he was painting at Pcmgia, whore he 
executed a Virgin and Child with two angels and St Bernard 
— signed and dated — now in the Accadcmia of that city. A 
Descent of the Holy Ghost, also signed, and dated 1403, is 
still in the church of S. Agostino, for which it was painted. 
These works belong to Taddeo*s prime. The heads in the 
first mentioned have great depth of expression and the drape- 
ries are in good style. In the Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
figures under life-size, *'an oppressed sensation is well 
imagined."* 

In 1406 he was engaged by his fellow townspeople in 
Siena to repaint the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico, and 
authorized to destroy all paintings previously existing 
there. It is known that he was bound to execute the com- 
mission within . a few weeks. The works are, nevertheless, 
imposing in character, though much injured and restored. 
They represent, as at Pisa, the Life of the Madonna. A deep 
sincerity of feeling pervades this series, especially that of the 
Death of the Madonna, where Christ, attended by Seraphs, 
descends and takes her by the hand, while he receives her soul 
in the form of an infant. The chapel is unfortunately very 
dark, so that a favourable day is necessary to do any justice 
to these works. Seven years later Taddeo j)ainted a hall 
annexed to the chapel with the heroes, statesmen, and writers 
of antiquity, standing in niches, in illustration of the qualities 
supposed to preside over the administration of Justice in the 
Sala del Consiglio, to which this hall led. On the capital of 
one of the arches inside the chapel is an inscription with the 
name of Bartolo and the respective dates — 1407 and 1414 — 
of each portion of the work. 

Meanwhile he hud laboured at Yolterra, where a large 
altar-piece in a Gothic frame, consisting of numerous pieces 
all on a gilt ground, still exists in the Duomo. It bears the 
following inscription : — " Taddcus Bartolus de Seuis, piuxit 
hoc. 1411." " The expressions of the Madonna and Child 
and of all the Saints- are very fine and solemn, and quite come 

* Mcmoi-anduin hv Sir C. L. Eastlake, Perugia, 18o6. 
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up to Emnohr's deBcription, not of this picture, but of other 
early works remarkable for depth of feeling. More than 
fifty years later pictures were produced in Florence, Venice, 
and elsewhere, which are far inferior to this in truth of ex- 
pression and action." * 

There is little in public galleries that can be with cer- 
tainty ascribed to Taddeo, and although he is reported to 
have painted at Arezzo and at Padua, nothing existing in 
either place can be identified as his. He died in 1422. 

The mode of conception proper to the Sienese school as 
seen in the chief painters described may be characterized 
as remarkable for depth of feeling rather than for origmality 
of composition. The expression of grace and tenderness was 
even exaggerated to affectation, while in the overladen orna- 
ment and antiquated motives the school adhered to traditions 
of Byzantine art. 

With Taddeo di Bartolo the fourteenth century may be said 
to close. The influence of Siena is strongly seen in Pisa, 
though the painters produced there were of very secondary 
rank. Martino di Bartolommeo, a Sienese ; Gregorio Cecchi^ of 
Lucca, adopted son of Taddeo di Bartolo ; Turini Vanni, by 
whom an inscribed picture exists in the Louvre ; Jacopo di 
Michele, known by the name of Gera, and others of still less 
note, appear in the Academies of Pisa and Siena as feeble 
imitators of Taddeo di Bartolo. Upon the whole, Pisa claims 
no native painters of any power ; her sole title to a place in 
the chronology of art being derived from her early sculptors. 

Domenico di Bartolo, erroneously called the nephew of 
Taddeo di Bartolo^ but who appears to have been unrelated 
to him — his real name being Domenico Bartolo Ghezzo da 
Asciano — belongs to the Sienese school of the fifteenth century. 
In a few inscribed and dated panels — one of 1433, in the 
Academy of Siena, another of 1438, in a convent at Perugia 
— ^he appears as a weak and unattractive painter, deficient in 
colour, balance and perspective; whose name is given to 
a number of works of the same tasteless type found in 
public and private collections. He is known to have covered 
the Sacristy of the Duomo at Siena with frescoes, now perished, 

* Memorandum by Sir C. L. Eastlake, Volterra, 1857. 
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and he is still seen in the mnch-injnred Works of Mercy in 
the Hospital ** di S. Maria della Scala " at Siena, most of 
which were completed in 1444. These are heavy and tasteless 
productions, chiefly illustrating the total decline of all 
excellence. 

The history of the republic of Siena in the fifteenth century 
was not favourable to the development of art, and while the 
painters were as numerous as they were mechanical, no great 
man arose to shake off the trammels of traditional errors. 
Lorenzo di Pietro was a cotemporary of Domenico di 
Bartolo. He practised almost all branches of the arts, 
and exhibits a type, of decrepitude in his figures and faces 
which may account for the name of Vecchietta given him by 
his cotemporaries. Bemains of frescoes by him, recently 
released from whitewash, in the Palazzo Pubblico and in the 
Sacristy of the Hospital, are seen at Siena. Two statues by 
him, one in the Loggia della Mercanzia, and a bronze Christ 
by his hand, dated 1479, adorn the high altar of the Spedale. 
These, his last works, sufficiently show the low place ho 
occupies. Vecchietta was also an architect and an engineer, 
known for his designs and models of fortresses, a fact hardly 
compatible with any but the most mechanical habits of art. 
This versatility of power, or, more truly, variety of handicraft, 
belonged to those periods when art, however grandly repre- 
sented by a few gifted men, was scarcely more than a trade 
with various branches, in all of which the apprentice was 
expected to be equally well versed. There can bo no doubt 
that this much overpraised readiness to undertake any work 
that came within the range of the hottega^ or workshop, con- 
tributed, in inferior hands, to keep art at a low level, and even 
in the persons of the most gifted, interfered with their pro- 
ductiveness. 

Siefano di Giovanni, more known as Sasseita, takes us 
back to an earlier time in Sicnese art. He belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and his art would be hardly worthy 
of record, for he was little better than a tame repeater of 
worn-out types, did he not lead to men of more note. 
His principal scholar was Anaano di Pietro Mencio — bom 
1406, died 1481 — who, had he not been so overpoweringly 
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j»olific, might have taken a higher place, for while bis 
ftescoee are ae flat and tapefltry-ljke as thoee of Simone 
and Lippo Memmi, he improved on the typea of hie pie- 
decesaors in the softness of his expressious, and is unrivalled 
in the delicacy of his patterns and glories. NeTertheless, 
the name of the ' Angelioo da Siena ' oeually given him is only 
relativoly true in bis position as compared with the works 
of some of his cotemporaries. A Virgin and Saints now in 
the Siena Academy, inscribed " Opus Sani Pietri de Senia 
1413," is by his hand. A fresco of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
in a room on the gronnd floor of the Palazzo Fubblioo at 
Siena, is the most important of his works. A long inscrip- 
tion, at the base, ends with his name and the date 1445. 
There are no less than forty-seven pictures by Sana dt Pietro 
in the Sienese Academy, the most snccessful of which is an 
Assumption of the Virgin, dated 1479. His works are scattered 
over the Sieneee territory and are to be found in most public 
and private collections in England and on the continent. 

Malteo di Oiovanni dt Burlolo, called Malleo da Siena — 
bom about 1435, died 1405 — was considered the best Sienese 
painter of hie time. In the absence, however, of the higher 
science of art, for which the religious sentiment pervading the 
Sienese school snpplied, as time progressed, an increasingly in- 
adequate snbetitute, he falls immeasurably short of his Floren- 
tine cotempomries. His expressions are solemn and eweet, 
with pale and delicate colour ; his femalo saints are pleasing, 
and his delineatiou of the Infant Savionr may be called beau- 
tiAil. The altar-piece at Siena, called the ' Madonna dclla 
Neve,' a legendary subject, executed for the brotherhood of 
that name, is an interesting example of his art. ' The Madonna 
and Child,' both fine in character, are surrounded with angels 
bearing vases filled with snow, while others higher up are 
making snowballs. St. Pet«r and St. John Evangelist are below, 
standing ; S- Loronzo (of fine character) and St. Catherine of 
Siena, kneeling. The pavomont is in good perspective ; the 
action of the.Madonna and of some of the angels is very agree- 
able. Intbepredella,thoBuhjcct of thcsnowfalling(inAagnBt) 
is very pleasing. Inscribed " Opns Hatei di Scnis. 1477."* 

* JCnDDTUdDin by Sir C L. EutUke, Sicuo, 1SJ6. 
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A later picture, of the same year (see woodcut), of St. 
Barbara enthroned, with her tower, with attendant angeU, 
and SS. Catherine and Magdalen standing, is in S. Domenioo, 
Siena. 

This painter is, however, most known, though not most 
fiiTOurably, by his pictures of the Murder of the Innocents — 
a subject which ho repeated several times. One is on the 
altar of a chapel in S. Agostino, Siena; a second in the 
Goncezione, Siena ; a third in the Naples Museum. The two 
first mentioned are different compositions. This class of 
subject lay entirely beyond his powers: the actions are 
violent and ill-understood, and the expressions grimacing, 
though that of Herod is successfully cruel. The large size 
of Herod's figure was a traditionary practice. The lunette 
in the Goncezione picture is one of those quiet compositions 
which do justice to his merits. A Madonna subject in the 
Sienesc Academy,* No. 175, is also a favourable specimen. 
The works of Matieo are numerous. 

At the close of this group we introduce two masters, both 
monks, who, it is true, belonged almost exclusively to 
Florence, but who so combined the intensity of expression and 
the idealizing aim of the Sicnese school with the conception 
of form belonging to the Florentine, that the first may be 
almost said to be predominant in their works. Both, although 
cotemporary with the great innovations of Masaccio, adhered 
in essential points to the types of the fourteenth century. 

The one is the Camaldolese monk, Dan Lorenzo^ called 
H Monaco, who resided in the monastery ' degli Angeli ' at 
Florence. The date of his birth is unknown. A picture at 
Empoli, assigned to Gentile da Fahriano, bearing date 1404, 
has now been pronounced the work of Lorenzo. His chief 
work, of the year 1414, is an altaivpiece in the abbey of 
Cerreto, not far from Certaldo.f The subject is a Coronation 
of the Virgin, surrounded with angels, and with several rows 
of kneeling saints upon a gold ground. The predella pictures 
contain an Adoration, and on each side the acts of St. Benedict. 
The execution is very careful, the colouring clear and har- 

* Engraved in Rosini, pi. 58. 
t See * KuQstblatt,' ld40, No. 2 : Notice o{ LoremOy oy Gaye. 
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monions, but the nude very defective, and tlio drapery slight 
and conveDtional. In the prodella pictores there is much to 
renund ns of Taddeo Oaddi and SpineUo. In the landscape 
bacfagroimd, also, and in the more real and natural conception 
of the subjects, wo see a compliance with the style of the 
fifteenth century, though the principal pictnre still retains 
the old and solemn arrangement of a more ideal school. An 
Annunciation in iS. Trinity at Florence exhibits, it is trae, 
that widely adopted form of composition which had almost 
become a ^pe of the subject, bnt departs from it in the soft 
mode of execution, and in the tender and ntild eiprossion of 
die heads. The pictures of the prodella are similar in con-< 
ception and subject. A Descent &om the Cross in the Flor- 
entine Academy, and other pictures, are of less importance. 

The other painter and monk to whom we have referred is 
one whose name is suggestive of the holiest ideas and gentlest 
forms that religions art has bequeathed. Fra Giovanni da 
Fietole, sumomed the Angelico, and designated by Lanzi as 
" un Beato dell' ordine Domenicano," was bom at Vicchio, a 
village in the territory of Hugollo, not far from Yespignano, 
the birth-place of GioUo, in 1887. His baptismal name was 
Quido, which he changed for Giotanni on entering the Order 
of the Dominicans in 1407 at Fiesole. The convent Waa 
only founded in 1406, and was soon involved in religions 
disputes which drove the monks and novices first to Fnligno, 
and thence to Cortono, whence they returned to Fiesole in 
1418. No record remains of Fra Anijelieo'% instructor, and 
it may be aesnmod that he had passed his apprenticeship in 
art before joining the Order. 

In considering the art of this great master it is apparent 
that an unvarying principle guided hie career from first to 
last. An intensity of religious feeling, nnprocedcnted in 
tthis form of expression before or since, inspired his pencil. 
tLessons ui faith, and euunples in holiness were always bia 
laim, and he sought to invest the forms in which these were 
given with the utmost beauty and purity. The most delicate 
and cheerful colonrs, like spring flowers, are selected for the 
draperies, and a profusion of golden ornaments lavished over 
the work— every anziliory within the isnge of his art being 
N 2 
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employed to give trteL charmB to these aocred Bobjocts. 
With ft deep lespect for prescriptive anthorit;, he adheres 
acropoloiisly to traditional types, and Tentnres on none of 
the innovations already beuoming JMniliar in Florentine 
art. His personal sanctity is reoorded to have been entirely 
oonststent with the tenor of his art, and the odoor of it must 
have lingered tenaciously in Florence when Tasori, more 
than a hundred years later, drew his picture in words rarely 
beotowed on man : " The life of this really angelic father 
was devoted to the service of Ood, the benefit of the world, 
and dn^ towards his neighbour. . . He shunned the worldly 
in all things, and during his pure and simple life was such a 
ftiend to tJie poor that I think his soul must be now in 
heaven. He painted inceesanUy, but would never lay his 
hand to any but a sacred subject ; he might have had wealth 
but he scorned it, saying that true riches were to be found in 
content. Ho might have ruled over many, but would not, 
saying thnt obedience was easier, and lees liable to error. He 
might have enjoyed dignities, but disdained them, afGrming 
that the only dignity he sought was to avoid boll and gain 
heaven. He was wont to say that the practice of art re- 
quired repose and holy thoughte, and that he who would dcpiot 
the acts of Cluiat, must learn to live with Clmst." 

Ho is said never to have commenced his work without 
prayer, and to have been frequently interrupted by tears 
while representing the snfierings of the Redocmcr. 

Fra Angelieo'^ first efforts ore believed to have been in tbc 
illumination of religious books, and the oiquisite fiuisb, clear, 
sweet colour, and also tbe flatness of hia style, point to this 
early practice. But in truth the language of bin art woe 
suited to his aim, and though he had faults, too easily seen and 
criticized, yet the style of the Prate is cntitleii to that 
definition which characterizes eicellcnccg in whatever 8tago 
or form of art, viz., that it suggests no want. Fewer dt'fecta 
would have derogiited from his special benntics. In his own 
path uo was as extraordinary a paiuter aa ever lived. Such 
scientific qualities as breadth of light and shade, rapidity of 
movement, and accuracy of anatomy wore not given to or 
sought by him; he is therefore timid and weak in all de- 
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termined actioti, and defective in knowledge of the human 
etructure, but that finer science, most calcnlatad to aeaist his 
spiritual aim — the science of the varieties of human oxpres- 
sios — ho may be said to have boea the first to feel and to 
develop. Nor does he essentially fail in any of the groat 
principles of art, for while pre-«minently the father of expres- 
sion he also excels equally in harmony of linos in composition, 
and of colour, and in beauty of drapory. 

There is a certain affinity between his works and those of 
Lorento Monaco, who has been conjectured to have con- 
tributed to the Prate's education. But a greater identity of 
form and technical process is observable between Fra 
Angelico and Mtuolino da Panicale, who were nearly cotem- 
poraries, and both issuing from the school which arose under 
Antonio Veneziano. The intensely sabjectivo cliarocter of 
Fra AngeUco'R art points, however, to no exclusive master or 
school, though showing characteristics which bear wituess to 
his local propinquity to the works of Orcagna. All the 
sweetness of that early Florentine, who, as we have said, 
combined the Giottesque and Sienese feeling, was carried to 
its extremest purity by the Dominican monk. The slender 
and graceful proportions of the figures in the Strozzi chapel 
find their counterpart in those of Fra Angelica, who endowed 
them vrith his exquisite refinement, uhile he robbed them of 
their grandeur and severity. As for therefore as internal 
evidence may he accepted, the Frate's education may be said 
to have been derived from Matolino on the one hand, and 
from Orcagna on the other, while his own mind furnished that 
which is independent of influence. 

The earliest works of the master wore executed in Cortona, 
and such as were in the form of frescoes perished by the hands 
of the French with the convent walls they adorned. Movable 
altar-pictures still remain in S. Domcnico, and in the church 
of the Gesii (at Cortona). The Virgin and Child enthroned, 
with four saints and two angels on each side, and nnmerouK 
medallion subjects in the architectural frame, is in S. 
Domonico. A large picture of the Annunciation, a subject 
peculiarly congenial to his feeling, and often repeated by him, 
is in the Geeii. Here the landscape with the eipulsion of 
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Adun uid Eve in the npper left comer ie, according to Sir 
C. L. Eaetlnke, " perhApa the beet existing by the pMnter." 
A long prodella in eeven comportments, also in the Gesii — the 
Lifsof Uie Madonna — is full of hia most refined characteristics. 
Theae and another prcdclla eeriee of the Life of St. 
Oomenick, also in the Gresii, wore donhtless executed in 
Cortona before 1418. To the some period belongs the 
picture of the Hadonua and Saints in S-DomcnicoinFenigia; 
the figoro of St. Domenick is here especially fine. The names 
of the saints are here inscribed in their glories, a retention of 
an earlier practice. Several smaller works, formerly inserted 
in the frame of this picture, are in the sacristy of the same 
church. Two circular medallione of the AnnnnciatioQ are 
especially attractiTe. 

No chronology of the Frate's works after his return to 
FicBolo has yet boon ascertained. The date, however, of one 
of hie best known pieces, the Virgin aud Child surrounded 
with an arch of twelve angels — two of them in attitudes of 
praise, the others playing on musical iustrmnents — now in 
the Corridor of the Ufiizi, has been discoverod. This was 
executed for the company of the " Liuaiuoli " in 1483, and 
with its prcdclla and wing pictures forms perhaps the most 
exquisite work by his hand. 

It is supposed that the eight panel pictures containiug 
tliirty-nvo subjects which ornamented the presses of the 
Auiiunziata, now in the Accademia at Flot«nce, wore executed 
at Fiesole. They represent the life of Christ. Tho accom- 
[mnyiug woodcuts give a fair idea of four of the subjects. In 
the Judas receiving tho Money tho master's power over 
expression, even of an evil kind, is too delicnto to bear 
trauslation. But this series has been atrociously injured, 
and several of them are evidently not by his hand.' 

The Accademia also contains tho Descent from tho Cross, 
one of those pictures of which a writer,| speaking of Fra 
Aiigelico, says " They make us forget that they are art."' The 
t'xprussions and actions of the numerous figures are the most 
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appropriate and therefore touching with which painting has 
invested this subject. A Gothic Italian frame is richly studded 
with smaller pictures — bust and full-length figures of saints, 
— among which SS. Peter and Paul may be instanced. 

The Last Judgment was a subject to which the master 
especially devoted himself. There are several examples of it. 
Two are in the Accademia, Florence; one in the Corsini 
Palace, Home ; one, only partly by his hand, in the Berlin 
Museum ; and one, which is considered the finest, formerly in 
the Fesch Gallery, is now in the possession of Lord Dudley.* 
No painter has been so fitted to cope with this great theme ; 
whether we consider the dignity of the Judge and of the 
Celestial hierarchy with which tradition has invested thescene^ 
or the conception of that inefiG&ble bliss, which is foreshadowed 
as much as told in the countenances and actions of the Blessed. 
Genuine " airs from Heaven" pervade that happy side where 
angels lead the long-tried denizens of earth— chiefly poor 
friars — in harmonious measures; one angel even gracefully 
jocund, as it heads the dance with arm gently a-kimbo. Nor 
are the still human conditions of the Redeemed emitted* 
Nowhere has a painter so touchingly illustrated the 
mourner's watchword '^ mieet again." The first glance of the 
rising Dead falls on those near and dear who have gone 
before, and greeting looks and gentle caresses do all that 
pious art may do to reconcile the apparent mystery of ardent 
himian hearts and spiritual conditions. As for the horrors of 
the other side, more repugnant of necessity to the true painter 
than even to the spectator, Fra Angelica only obeyed the 
prescriptive ideas of the Soman Church. It is questionable, 
however, whether he profaned his hand by taking any part in 
their execution ; they were probably, as with Orcagna and 
others, the work of a subordinate. 

We must say a few more words upon the subject of 
Fra Angelico'B angels, which are the purest type to which 
imagination has consented. By no other hand are these 

* On the previous vicissitudes and acknowledged merits of this picture, 
see Spc'th, *Die Kunst in Italien,' 1819, vol. i. p. 214, note; and vol. iii. 
p. 1 33. A sixth Lost Judgment, of small dimensions, discovered by Sir 
C. L. Eastlake at Ravenna, was lost at sea in 1860. 
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beings of another sphere depicted so genuinely as the gentle 
guardians of man. Whether seen, as described, in the 
Last Judgment, or surrounding the Lord in glory, as in 
the predella in the National Gallery, or singly, as in the 
Uffizi picture before mentioned, or isolated, as in two exquisite 
little panels in the Turin GkJlery, they have inyariably what 
may be called an angolic propriety and individuality which 
take the feelings captive. 

The works which decorated S. Domenico at Fiesole may 
be supposed to have been executed while the Order remained 
there, viz. between 1418 and 143<). An altar-piece of 
Virgin and Child, with four male saints, is still in that 
church. It has been cruelly damaged and repaired : its 
chief distinction consists in the predella formerly attached 
to it — our Lord in Glory, surrounded with angels, prophets, 
saints and martyrs — now one of the chief ornaments of the 
National Gallery. The figure of our Lord here is a specimen 
of the paralysis which befel the pious master s hand when 
dealing with a subject beyond all human conception. It is 
like a vacuum in the picture, offering nothing for the 
imagination to fasten on. 

The Coronation of the Virgin (see woodcut) now in tlie 
Louvre* was also paiiik'd for S. Domenico at Fiesole. This 
was among the pictures abstracted by the French. It was 
so little valued equally by i)lunderer8 and plmidered that the 
Tuscan Goveniment grudged the exiKjnse of its restoration to 
Florence, and the French Government banished it to the 
Garde Robe, where it was ticketed as a " coloured drai^-ing." 
It is now acknowledged to be one of the prizes of the Louvre 
collection. 

But we must follow tlie master to his convent of S. Marco 
in Florence, where the Order were finally installed in 1436, 
and where the mind of tlie artist is best imderst(K)d in works 
in fresco which remain in the positions for which they were 
designed, and still servo their original puriK>se tliere. The 
walls of S. Marco are a very museiun of Fra Anf/elico — 
cloisters, refectory, chai)ter-house, guest-room, corridors, 

* * Marirl Kronung und die Wunder des heilicjen Domenicus nach .lohann 
vou Fiesole ; gez. von W. Ternito, mit Text vou A. W. von Schltgcl.' 
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Btoire, and not less than nineteen or twenty colls, bear witness 
to a skill and leisore alike obsolete. Only the most remark- 
able can be mentioned. The Annanciation, a scene divided 
into two by a centre colomn, with an arched arcade and garden, 
in an npper corridor. The Cmcifixion, witli St. Domenick em- 
bracing the cross on the wall opposite the entrance to the 
church. St. Peter Martyr, in a Innette over the door leading to 
the sacristy, with finger on lips expressing the obligation of 
silence. TbePilgrimsat Eniaiis,twoDonunicanedetainingthe 
Saviour under garb of a pilgrim, over a door where pilgrims 
of old wore welcomed. The large Grncifiiion, with the three 
Grosses, and twenty-five figures of saints and prophets, life-size, 
below, representing the Adoration of the Cross, snrronnded 
with an arched framework with medallions containing heads of 
the chief members of the Order, in the Chapter-house. In addi- 
tion to these and many more, ore the touching and edifying 
compositions with which a long succession of lonely monks 
have consorted, one in each humble cell ; prominent among 
which are the Transfiguration, with our Lord's aims extended 
horizontally ; the Agony in the Garden, with the Disciples 
sleeping, bat with the Xuies (with a feeling no other 
painter has had for them) seen within a room, praying. The 
Bearing of the Cross, with St Domenick and the Virgin 
attending. Christ being nailed to the cross, a reminiscence 
-of an earlier age, and never so ideally given ; and finally, two 
magnificent scenes, the Coronation of the Vii^in and the 
Adoration of the Kings ; the last, in one of the cells supposed 
to have been built for the use of Cosmo de' Medici, who 
contributed munificently to the erection of the convent. All 
those works have been, till a comparatively recent time, 
subjected to the utmost neglect and injury, and several now 
serve littlo more than te illustrate the fact that the feeling 
which flowed from the mind of the saintly monk clings 
indelibly even to the faintest shadow of his original work. 
Some fine frescoes by him have oven been destroyed to mak6 
room for later painters of legendary subjects. 

A similar fate befel the frescues executed by the master in 
the transept of the church of 8. Maria Novella, which 
were seen and described by Vasori, and destrofed since. 
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This cburoh, however, retains three reliquaries which 
present on a small scale the yery quintessence of Fra 
Angelico*B powers of expression and colour. 

In 1445 our artist undertook a journey to Rome by inyita- 
tion of Eugonius lY., where he painted the chapel of the 
Sacrament in the Vatican, affcorwards demolished by Pope 
Paul III. The death of Eugenius seems to have set the 
painter free to repair to Orvieto, where he executed in the 
chapel of the Madonna di S. Brizio — in the cathedral — three 
triangular compartments containing the Saviour with angels, 
saints and prophets, intended for the upper part of a Last 
Judgment. Benozzo Oozzoli^ of whom we shall speak further, 
was his pupil hero, and the work was completed by Luea 
SignorelU. In 1447, the master was recalled to Borne, 
where. Pope Eugenius having meanwhile died, Nicholas Y. 
employed him to decorate the chapel in the Yatican that 
bears his name, with the lives of SS. Stephen and Lawrence.* 
This chapel was for centuries consigucil to oblivion, so 
that Bottari, in the lost century, the door not being dis- 
coverable, miule his entrance by a window. Here the 
story of the two Saints are seen in a scries on three of 
the walls, that of St. Stephen occupying the upjKjr course. 
Our wooilcut gives an example of two of tlie subjects. 
Scenes from each life have also been engraved by the 
Anmdol Society. A Descent from the Cross by the master, 
above the altar, is still covcre<l with whitewash. These 
frescoes evince a dramatic power hanlly exercised by the 
master befoi*e, and show that in his Gist year he was in the 
vigour of his art. 

Fra AngeUco died at Kome in 1455, and was buried in the 
church of the liilinervo, where his recimibent effigy, with 
epitaph, may still l)e seen.t 

The brother of Fra AngeUco, Fra Benedetto, also of the 

* *I^ Pittiire (k'lla CapiM?lla di Xicolo V., opvre dol HtMto (V\o. Ang. 
da Fiesolo, dis. ed inc. Ja Fr. Giangiacomo. Roma, 1810.* — St?e D'Agio. 
court, platf 14r». 
t liu epitaph, which is in Latin, may be thus rendered : 

** IajI me not be praised that I was another Apelles, 
Hut that I gave all gains to the children ot' Christ. 
Some works are for FLarth, others tor Heaven : 
The flower of Etruria*s cities U»re me, Giovanni.** 
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samo Order, was an industrious miniaturist. The choral 
books in St Marco, and also in the cathedral at Florence, 
are by his hand, which bears a certain similarity to that of 
his brother. It has been surmised that he assisted Fra 
Afigelico in the frescoes at S. Marco. Such portions there* 
fore as are inferior may haye been the work of Fra Benedetto, 
who died in 1448* He had been for three years superior 
of the Domenicans at Fiosole. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOHOOLB OF UPPSB ITALY. 

In Upper Italy, as in Tuscany, a new tendency in art com- 
menced with Uie fourteenth century. Coeval with the forma 
of the Grothic style we now observe the expression of the 
feelings, a more or less animation of the figures, and a 
totally new and dramatic mode of treatment. The first 
appearances of these novelties in art may be considered as 
local and independent developments. Soon, however, the 
influence of Giotto began to act upon them, impelling the 
schools of Upper Italy to efforts on which the impress of his 
mind is clearly exhibited. 

An originally independent school presents itself in Bologna, 
whore a transition from Byzantine restraint to a certain 
feeling for nature is seen in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. It has been usual to attribute the origin of this 
movement to one Franco Bohgnese, mentioned in Dante's 
' Furgatorio ' (xi. 83), and now, on the authority of Vellutello, 
a Lucchese commentator on Dante of the sixteenth century, 
believed to have been a pupil of Oderisio of Gubbio, whom 
Dante denominates 

** Tonor di quell* arte, 
Ch* alluminare h chiamaU in Parisi." — (* Purgatorio,* xi.) 

The reputation of Franco Bolognese has rested hitherto on 
a dated and signed picture in the Ercolani gallery at 
Bologna. This inscription is now pronounced to be false. 
** The style of the picture, where not restored, belongs to 
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about the year 1400."* Franco Bolognese must therefore 
henceforth, unless a genuine specimen be discovered, be 
left out of account. 

More is known of the works of the Bolognese Viiale, who, 
from his frequent pictures of the Virgin, obtained the name 
of " dalle MadonneJ* Two works by him, signed and dated, 
the one 1320, and the other 1345, have come to light, the 
first, now in the Bolognese Grallcry ; the second, engraved by 
D'Agincourt (plate 127). Another signed " Vitalis de Bononis, 
f." is in the Musco Cristiano of the Vatican. He is a painter 
of soft and tender aim, in the manner of the early Umbrian 
school, but of second-rate power. 

A follower of Vi tales manner, is one Andrea of Bologna. 
In a picture of rude execution of the Virgin and Child in the 
ehurch del Sacramento at Pausola, near Macerata, believed 
to be by him, he signs himself, ^' de Bononia natus Andreas 
fitus, A.D. 1372." But no work by him appears in Bologna. 

Another follower of Vitale more worthy of record, was 
the Bolognese, Lippo di Dalmasio, who obtained the same 
surname of " dalle Madonne,'' A specimen with a genuine 
inscription, " Lii)pu8 Dalmasius, pinxit," but undated, long 
existed in tlie Ercolani Gallery, Bologna, and is now in the 
National Gallery. It represents the Madonna and Child in a 
circle, and is distinguished by great tendeniess of action ; 
" the brown half-lights and whitish lights in parts are 
like Signnrelli.'' f This painter was born about 1376, and 
his will is dated 1410. One of bis best works is a fresco 
noticed by Vasari on the arch above the portal of S. Procolo 
at Bologna — the Virgin and Child Intween SS. Sixtus and 
Benedict. Another fresco, visible until 1859, in S. Petronio, 
Bologna, with the inscription " Lippus Dalmasius, pinxit 
1407," has been lately whitowaslied. The gold embroideries 
and profusion of ornaments in all these painters shows the 
influence of the Sieneso and Umbrian schools. A missal of the 
year 1374, in the IMunich Library, is adorned with miniatures 
by a certain NIccold da Bolmjua. 

The Ui'suline nun, Beata Caterina Vi<jri\ is by some num- 
bered among the scholars of Lippo Dahiasio^ thouj^h her 

* Memnrantlum hy Sir C. L. E., Bologna, 1861. f Ibid. 
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works belong to the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
galleries of Bologna and Venice each contain specimens of 
her art, representing St. Ursula, and inscribed with name 
and date. They are pleasing but weak performances of a 
Sienese character. 

The influence of the second-rate followers of CltoUo is 
seen in the productions of Simone da Bologna^ called " dei 
Crocifisai" Instead of the somewhat affected delicacy of the 
artist just named, his figures are masculine, coarse, and heavy. 
Two of his crucifixes remain ; one inscribed with name, and 
dated 1370, is in the chapel ^della Croce' in S. Giacomo 
Maggiore in Bologna ; the other, also signed, is kept under 
glass in the fourth church of S. Stefano, Bologna. 

Criatoforo da Bologna, so called, was cotemporary with 
Simone, A panel with Crucifixion and Entombment, signed 
" Xpoforus fecit," is in the Costabile Gallery at Ferrara. 
Other works of the same character, also in that collection, 
and a Crucifixion in the public gallery at Ferrara, make it 
probable that he belonged to that city. 

Jacoho degli Avanzi is known by a^ Crucifixion in the 
Colonna Gallery, Bome, signed "Jacobus do Avacius de Bono- 
mia, f." This shows a painter of great exaggeration and 
feebleness. He is recognised also in the Bologna Academy. 

Most of the artists just mentioned, Vitale, Simone, Oris- 
io/orOy and Jacoho degli Avanzi are recorded to have decorated 
a church at Mezzarata, originally called ' Casa di Mezzo,' 
with Biblical frescoes — according to Vasari, completed 
1404— of which fragments only exist, and thpse not of a 
character to repay much interest.* They may be generally 
said to bear the impress of Bologncse aii; at the close of the 
fourteenth century. 

Another Jacobo must be mentioned, if only to distinguish 
him from the Jacoho degli Avanzi just recorded. This is a 
third-rate artist, who signs himself " Jacobus Faulus, f." on 
the upper course of a large altar-piece in the S. Croce Chapel 
of S. Giacomo, Bologna, which, in other respects, is Venetian 
in character, and far superior. 

The name of Peirus Joannia is attached to a fresco of 

♦ See engraviDg of altar-piece by Cristoforo, D'Agincoart, pi. 160. 
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Bome attraotion in the oonrt of the oonvent of S. Domenioo, 
Bologna. No other work is known by his hancL* 

This list may be closed by the name of Michele di 
Maiteo, or Michele Lambertini, a later Bolognese, by whom 
inscribed pictures of little interest exist; one is in the 
Bologna Academy, dated 1422, or 7. 

Tommcuo da Mutina (Modena) is, by the fact of his sig- 
nature, pronounced to be a Modenese, belongiag to the four- 
teenth century. He is the first painter of any note who arose 
there ; at the same time his art may be called a mixture of 
the Bolognese and Gubbian School. He is a second-rate 
painter, with all the defects of his time. A picture in six 
parts in the gallery of Modena is so damaged and overpainted, 
that little opinion can be formed of it. In 1457, Tommaso 
went to Prague, where he was employed by the Emperor 
Charles IV. to decorate the castle of Carlstein. Two 
pictures on panel, still in the chapel of the castle — one a 
much-injured Ecce Homo — with a number of small figures 
in the frame, are by his hand. A Virgin and Child between 
SS. Wenceslaus and Palmasius, with a curious inRcription 
including his name, is now in the Belvedere Grallory, 
Vienna; half length figures-t To this same Tommaso da 
Mutina may be ascribed with much probability a picture in 
the altar-recess of the St. Catherine's Chapel at Carlstein — 
the Madonna between an Emperor and Empress — a picture of 
great sweetness, especially as regards the principal figure, 
the head of which partakes more of the Sionese character. A 
very carefully executed Vera Icon, of mild expression, in the 
Cathedral of Prague, is also considered the work of this 
painter. 

Another Modenese artist, Bamaha da Mode^ia, was con- 
temporary with Tommaso, A half-length Virgin and Child 
in the Stadel Institut, Frankfort, is inscribed " Barnabas de 
Mutina 1367." " This is uglier than Cimabue, with blue 

* According to Lanzi, a certain Lianori subscribe! himself "Petrus 
Johannis." * Storia Pittorica,' v. 5, p. 17. A picture in the gallery at 
Bologna, which bears the inscription ** Petrus Lianoris, p. 1453," does not 
at all coincide with the style of the above-mentioned frescoes : it is bard 
and severe. 

t D'Agincourt, pi. 133, fig. I. 
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h^-tints *nd remarkable lights in flesh, apparently projecting 
from violence of gradation, like excrescences ; in this rei^iect 
contrasting with the flatness of early works."* Another in- 
Bcribed work—a Virgin and Child — is in the Berlin Mnsenm. 
He is believed to have lived a great part of his life in Pied- 
mont, and two of his altar pieces are in S. Francesco at 
Pisa-t 

Serajino de' Serajini of Modena was a weaker artiet than 
tbe foregoing. He adhered more to the Bolognese school. 
His name and period, 1385, ore fixed by an inBcription on « 
Coronation of the Virgin in the Cathedral of Modena. 

Early painters of Ferrara are scarcely entitled to mentioii, 
affording Uttle more than a list of antiquated names. The 
Ferrarese school is sunniBed to have taken its rise cotempo- 
raneotisly with that of Venice, and to have been derived from 
a Greek painter settled in that city. GdaMo dx Niceolb, 
Antonio Albertt da Ferrara, and Lavdadio BanAaldo, are names 
attached to decaying frescoes mostly of a low Oiottesqoe 
character. 

As regards the school of Pistoia the early annals scarcely 
even offer certain names. 

Incomparably more important in the history of art are the 
group of painters who flourished at Fadna in the fonxteenth 
century. Indeed, it may be truly said that, with the excep- 
tion of Tuscany, no city or district of Italy possesses snch 
excellent wall-pictures of that period. Padua was at that 
time governed by the Carraias, a race distinguished for their 
love of art, though the principal means of its encouragement 
may be traced to the church containing the body of St. 
Anthony, for the decoration of which the highest artiatio 
power was called into roquisition.J 

At the same time it must be admitted that this older 
school of Padua was essentially an o&et from the Florentine. 
If Qiotlo he the great leader at Florence, he must also be con- 

• Heroorandiitn by Sir C I. E., Frankfort, 1858. 

t See far apeciiDtlu botK uf Tommaao mi Bantaha da Modena, D'Agin- 
court, pi. 133. 

t W« «re IndebKj for our iBfTmalion on llii« «ubject chiefly to a Mnn 
of trMtlMa l>j E. Fgnter in the ' KuutbUtt,' 1837, Noa. 3 to IT, ind to aa 
article npvo QiuniO Padotam in tha ume, I84I, So. 36. 
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■idered the eaiae here, wbero be is ropreseated by one of bis 
gnndest works — the freseoea in the cbapel of the Arena. 
His followers here were klso not all natives of Podoa — cer- 
tainly not the most distisgoished of them — and tbey differ so 
mncb among each other in style, tluit beyond the foundation, 
for which they were all alike indebted to Qiolto, no other 
common feature can be said to characterize the school. 

In the first place it is very doubtful whether Qiolto, upon 
the completion of the frescoes in the chapel just mentioned, 
after 1303, left uiy immediate schoUre in Fadua. The his- 
tory of Paduan art is silent from that time till tho period of 
Onmio Padoeano, described in Crowe and Cavalcaselle as 
Oituto di Qiovmtni, of the Henabuoi family of Florence, whose 
cmly antbentie pictnre bears the date 1367, and who was 
besides a Florentine by birth. This picture, in tho posses- 
sionofPrince Fricdorich von Ottingcn Wallcrstcin, is a small 
altar-piece witli wings : the centre picture containing the 
Coronation of tlie Virgin, with angels and wiiuts — the inner 
side of the wings, the Aniinncintion, Nativity, and Crucifixion 
— tho onter aide, the history of the Virgin to the time of her 
marriago with Joseph. The whole indicates a follower of 
Tadileo Gaddi, whose style of conception is here united with 
great softness of forms, powerful shadows, and a fuller ar- 
rangement of drapery. Other works hitherto ascribed t« 
Gi'«n(o have been now assigned to two imintors called Gioranni 
and Antonio da Padiira. Nothing certain, however, is known 
of them, and tho qncstion whetlier tho groat frescoes in the 
baptistery i>f tho Cathedral at Paduo (founded 1380, by Fina 
Buzzocarina) and those in St. Lake's Chn]icl in the Santo 
(chui-eh of S. Antonio), founded about 1382, were tlie joint 
work of the three, or executed by Giiiiito alone, must remain 
open. As regards the Baptistery, the symbolic arrangement 
of Bubjcctti usual in edifices dedicated to this rite is seen here 
in great iicrfcction. In the cupola we perceive Christ with the 
Virgin, with five circles round tlicni, consisting of cherubs, 
angels ivitli musical iustriunents, patriarchs and aixistles, pro- 
phets and martyrs, the Fathers of the Church, and lostly a 
muncnms body of saints. Then, in a lower circle iHineath tho 
cupola, tlic events of the Old Testament to the time of Joseph 
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— ^in the pendentivee of the onpolft the toar EvaugeliBts ; uid 
fiiullj, npon the walla of the church, in eeveial pictures, the 
histories of Christ tuid of the Baptist, with various fantaatio 
representations from the Apocalypse. But the painter or 
pointers were not equal to the mtdertaking, and in point of 
picturesqne composition, animation of single figures, drawing, 
and character, we may reckon this work as one of the most 
inferior attempted by OioUo'h followers. The paintings in 
the chapel of St Luke (a canonised monk) are better, 
chiefly referring to the legends of this saint and of the 
Apostles James the Less and Philip. At all events, however 
rude in point of artistic feeling, they contain many good and 
lively motives, and that consistent distribution of shadow 
which also pcryadoB the frescoes of the Baptistery. The 
Crucifixion of St. Philip near Hieiapolis contains, for ex- 
ample, a well-understood group ef plebeian assailants, who, 
with some figures better clad, are throwing stones. A third 
work, formerly ascribed to Giuiito, which has perished, 
deserves mention for the subject's sake. These were the 
feeecoes of a chapel of the church degli Eremitani, repre- 
senting the Liberal Arts under the figures of those individuals 
distinguished for them ; the Vices, by a series of portraits ef 
those noted for their practice ; ending with a circle of pious 
Augustin monks. 

Cetemporary, however, in Padua with Qiovfami and 
Antonio, had now arisen that painter, who, H-ith the exception 
of Orcagita, must be considered as the worthiest follower 
of Giotto. This was G'Avanzo Veronege*, who, with his 
(probably somewhat older) fcllow-ortist AMighicro da Zemo, 
began the decorations of the Cappella S. Felice, in the church 
of S. Antonio, in 137C, and those of the Cappella S. Giorgio, in 
the space before that church, in 1377, With the works of 
the masters before mentioned- — the authors of the works just 
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described — these last have nothing in common beyond the 
general groundwork of style, and the aim at a more complete 
system of modelling; otherwise they stand to them in the 
relation of artists to artisans.* 

The Capella S. Felice contains a series of frescoes, repre- 
senting scenes from the legends of St. James the elder, and, 
in three divisions on the principal wall, a large Crucifixion, 
all arranged in a peculiar manner, resulting from the form of 
the architecture. The seven first pictures appear to be 
by the hand of Aldighiero. These are compositions full of 
life and expression, of powerful and decided drawing, and 
rich in characteristic motives. Giotto's dramatic mode of 
conception is adopted here with much spirit. In that 
picture, for instance, where St. James is instructing those 
who have been led away by the magicians, the various scenes 
of the listening crowd, of the plotting magicians, and of the 
final destruction of these latter by fiends, are combined in 
the most masterly manner. In the next scene the Saint is 
advancing with the utmost energy to anathematise the fiends, 
while the Jews are seen conspiring together to effect his 
overthrow. And thus the narrative continues to unfold it- 
self with a clearness, a decision, and a plastic completeness, 
surpassed by no other examples of the school of Giotto. The 
fourth picture is especially fine — the landing of the body of 
St. James on the Spanish coast. The body of the Saint is 
laid upon a stone on the sea-shore, in front of a castle, while 
every action of the attendants bespeaks the deepest respect 
and sympathy. An angel is holding the rudder of the 
vessel (see woodcut). In those pictures tlie painter has 
succeeded in the most difficult artistic efforts ; in that, for 
instance, of representing a knight plunged in a river and 
attempting in vain to climb the high shore, with many 
others of the same kind. 

* The respective claims of Aldiijhiero or of D'Aranzo to the highest 
place, and the ricjht adjustment of their works, are debated |>oints with 
conuoissenrs. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have not solved the question, 
though they have spared no pains in the attempt. As respects the chapel 
of S. Felice, formerly S. Jacobo, it appears from documents that the pay- 
ments for the wall-pictures were made to Aldiqhiero. In the absence of 
greater certainty, the excellent description by Kugier has ])een adhered to. 
In admiration of the art of S. Felice connoisseurs are unanimoun. 
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Wliile AldighierOy on the ono hand, like the other followers 
of CtioUo, adhered still more than that master to the general 
appearances of life and character, and indulged to a greater 
extent in the habit of individualising, UAvanzo, on the other, 
remarkable as he was for a decided similarity to the style of 
Aldighiero, exhibited that totally new direction of thought 
which soon led to a thorough transformation of the school 
which Qiotto had formed. This transition is analogous in 
nature with that which we perceive in the cotemporary 
school of Cologne, though ascribable to totally different 
causes. Every figure, considered separately, which had 
hitherto, under a generalised aspect, only taken its place 
as part of a whole, was now recognised as possessing an 
independent interest. It is remarkable to observe how 
the predilection for individuality of character now began to 
keep pace with the attention to the general conception of the 
subject, and perhaps, in some respects, outstripped it. This 
is immediately apparent in the next picture, where the body 
of St. James is being carried into the castle of the Countess 
Lupa.* Here the actions and gestures of the people crowd- 
ing round the vehicle are given with the utmost minuteness 
of detail. The other pictures are less distinct and successful 
in composition, and also, in part, over-painted. The large 
Crucifixion, on the other hand, in three compartments 
divided by pillars, afforded the artist ample field for the ex^ 
hibition of his peculiar gifts ; and we here trace new and 
animated motives, easy movements and positions, soft 
and beautiful forms, and above all, a thorough carrying out of 
these qualities into the minutest details. We observe, more- 
over, an admirable understanding of character, especially in 
the expression of sorrow and anxiety. The general concep- 
tion is not particularly grand or poetical, owing perhaps to 
the unfavourable form of the spaces. One novel feature is 
the group of spectators returning from the Crucifixion. 

But l/Avanzo's style of conception is seen to incomparably 
more advantage in the frescoes of the Cappella S. Giorgio.t 

* For the legend of St. James the Elder see Mrs. Jameson's * Sacred and 
Legendary Art,* 1848, vol. i. p. 208. 

t These frescoes, which for more than a century had been covered with 
dust and consigned to oblivion, were brought to light, in 1837, by Dr. ¥m 

2' 
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These consist of twenty-four large pictures, representing the 
youthful history of Christ, the Coronation of the Virgin, the 
Crucifixion, and the legends of St Greorge, St Lucy, and St 
Catherine.^ Formerly the roof was also decorated with the 
figures of the Prophets. Aldighieros portion in this series is 
contradictorily described by the various authorities, and can- 
not be pronounced upon with any certainty.* The principal 
part, however, may undoubtedly bo considered to have been 
the work of D*Avanzo. 

Upon the whole, we may consider the painter of these 
works to have been the first among his cotemporaries for 
fulness of dramatic power, though he aimed less than they at 
scenes of violent action. Oiotto and his followers looked 
upon the surface of their pictures as a field requiring to be 
filled with the utmost possible variety of life ; and as the 
higher understanding of landscape and architecture — in short, 
as the artistic completeness of the subject to be represented 
by means of outer accessories was beyond tlieir power, they 
instinctively endeavoured to supply it by aecomimnying the 
chief personage with a numerous retinue of figures, who, by 
their interest in the subject, helped to explain it. D'Avamo's 
understanding of landscape and perspective is for more 
matured. At the same time he retains the Giottesque mode of 
conception, but animates it afresh with a depth and variety of 
character peculiar to himself. In his compositions most 
crowded with figures, the principal idea, the moment of 
action, is always clearly and forcibly developed ; in this he 
was assisted by a gift of expression and a knowledge of form 
such as no painter had ever previously combined. The 
picture of the Crucifixion (on the altor-wall) is superior in 
every respect to that in the chapel of S. Felice, displaying in 
its separate groups a modification of the various modes 
by which a participation in the principal event is usually ex- 
pressed, such as scarcely any other Crucifixion picture ex- 

Forster, who, assisted by the proper authorities, cleaned and restored 
them. See * Wandgem&lde der S. Gcorgcn Kapclle ru Padu:i,* by Dr. E. 
Forsier, with 14 plates. Berlin, 1841. 

♦ Vasari's authority on this subject (see * Life of Vittore Carpaccio ') is 
not entitled to the least respect. Among other mistakes, he makes out 
Aldighiero and Zevio ('Sebeto ) to be two different painters. 
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hibits. Tlie bead of the dead SsTionr is cBpeoially fine — 
here the painter has aimed far more to give ihe ezpreeaion of 
divinity than that of the languor of death. Among the 
pictures on the entrance wall, the Adoration of the Kings is 
the composition most distinguished as combining the greatest 
richness with the diacreeteet regularity. In the Flight into 
Egypt, the smiling countenance of the Virgin, with the 
Child looking gaily upwards, has a peculiar charm. Here, 
as in the same subject by Oiollo, the scune is enlivened by 
several other figures. The legendary subjects on the side- 
wall contain also a perfect treaaury of new and animated 
features. The baptism of the heathen Hng and his people 
combines again the greatest fulness with the clearest unity. 
The Saint is baptizing the monarch, while his family kneel 
around with an expression of eager ezpeciaiion. Fresh 
spectators are hurrying to the spot, and even a couple of 
children are trying to find a space behind a pillar where 
they can witness the scene. In the succeeding pictures, St. 
George forms an excellent contrast to the magician his 
persecutor, who stands lurking by, while the saint, with a 
cheerful countenance, empties the cup of poison. The sub- 
ject of his martyrdom is also admirably given. The Saint 
lies in prayer, extended upon the wheel, the iron ban of 
which have just been broken by two angels to the terror of 
all present, in whom the varieties of expression are power- 
fully given (see woodcut). The scene takes place in the 
court-yard of a palace. The four pictures containing the 
legends of this saint are in a bad state of preservation, and 
were probably executed by some assistant, though the inven- 
tion may be D'Avaazo's. The finest is the parting between 
two philosophers condemned to death. On the oUier hand, 
the pictures which represent the history of St. Lucy are well 
preserved, and of the highest order. The second of them 
represents the miracle of several soldiers and six oxen trying 
in vain to move the Saint &om ber place. Here the sin- 
gularity of the subject is forgotten in the great merits of the 
mode of representation : the Saint is standiog looking up to 
heaven in the attitude of the grandest repose, surrounded by 
a crowd of excited spectators, some of whom are appealing to 
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the praetor, while the others exhibit the greatest alann and 
perplexity of mind. 

In both these cycles of pictures the subject did not allow 
the master the exercise of that grandeur of allegorically ex- 
pressed thought which inspired Giotto and Orca/ftia in their 
highest productions. Nor is the painter to be compared 
with either of those in higher poetical conception, in power, 
elevation, and fulness of idea. On the other hand, he equals 
them in unity and roundness of composition, and surpasses 
them and every other cotemporary in all that belongs 
to picturesque completeness ; and this in so remarkable a 
degree, that he must ever be considered a most extraordinary 
painter for the fourteenth century, and as one forming an 
early transition to the style of the fifteenth. He it was who 
(with Fra Angelico) first arrested the forms of special expres- 
sion without departing far from the general and the ideal on 
the one hand, or degenerating into portraiture on the other. 
Devotion, resignation, wonder, and terror he expresses with 
equal perfection, and that not only by the play of the features, 
but by the whole attitude — by the hands and the position of 
the knees. In the expression of malice only he has not been 
successful, as we see in the Crucifixion in the chapel of S. 
Felice ; not that he degenerates into caricature, like other 
masters of the time, but subsides rather into something un- 
meaning and insipid. The heads of his holy personages are 
one and all of a grand style of beauty ; and if, in respect of 
knowledge of the human form, and in the disposing of drapery, 
he made no particular progress, the century is, at all events, 
indebted to him for that power of modelling and gradation of 
tones which may be considered as his second great excellence, 
and which UAvanzo alone in those times so developed. For 
though it was not till several years later that Masaccto defined 
the true principles of these qualities in art, yet, by a happy 
empiricism, D'Avanzo brought the thing itself to light, while 
the other followers of Giotto continued to be satisfied with 
a mere general indication. 

Endowed with this power of individuality, and assisted 
with his improved modes of art, this painter now advanced a 
step which places him far beyond all his predecessors. In 
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his works u« seen the first attempts at optical Uloeion, uul 
this is the important point at whioh he was joined by tho 
Ut«T Poduon school of Sgjtarcioae and Mantegna. This, it 
is eridcnt, hod long boen the object of his thoughts and 
efCbrts. In the Crncifiiion in the chapel of 8. Felloe, and in 
many of the pictures we have named, we recognise partial 
attempte and ezperimentB in this department. The last 
picture, however, in the history of St. Lncy of Syracuse is 
the first in which he attained any great result, and this alone 
would have served to throw off the forms of the QioUo 
school, had the efforts of D'Avaazo boen followed by those of 
any immediate successors. The picture contains, like many 
others of his, a double representatioD of the subject. In the 
vestibnle of the church, behind, we see the mortally wounded 
saint in the act of receiving the Host, while in the foreground 
the body lies npon a decorated bier, sarroiuided by sorrowing 
men and women. Here the drawing is not only more correct, 
the colouring finer and more lively, and the execution more 
finished than in the other pictures, but the power of in- 
dividualizing is carried further. The architectural perspec- 
tive, also, which, in his other prodnctions, is treated with 
more care than in any other ootemporary work, is here 
bronght to a certain completeness ; the figures are rightly 
softened according to their degrees of distance, and those 
standing behind are divided from those in &ont by a slight 

Other works by D'Atsanzo, in which perhaps his new 
tendency may have been more folly developed, have now 
perished ; for instance, two symbolical triumphal processions 
in the palace of La Scala at Yerona, and some " Sposali^ " in 
the house of Count Serenghi, also at Verona, whioh are re- 
ported to have been full of contemporary costumes and 
portraits. 

There is no evidence to show that D'Avanio exercised any 
influence upon his fellow-painters. Huberl van Eyck, who 
in 1377 was still a boy, and Mcuaeeio, who at that time was 
not bom, were left subsequently to re-discover those secrets in 
art which he had already practised. Least of all was he 
imitated or studied by ttie Fadoons themselves. We need 
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qnote only two large works of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century which repeat the style of Gioito in the most yapid 
manner. One of these consists in the frescoes which adorn the 
cupola and walls of the colossal saloon, or Sala della Bagione,at 
Padua. Formerly, the inyention of this work was assigned to 
the celebrated magician, Pietro di Abano, and the execution to 
Giotto ; now, however, there is reason to believe that the whole 
was painted after 1420, and by a certain Qiovanni Miretto. It 
is one of the most difficult works of art existing to explain. 
Nothing but a correct knowledge of the astrological systems 
of the fifteenth century could furnish the key, and much, 
even under these circumstances, must remain for ever incom- 
prehensible. Here we find the influence of the stars upon 
the seasons and upon the affairs of men symbolized in a row 
of nearly 400 pictures, arranged side by side, or one above 
the other, and in no way divided into any surveyable order 
of arrangement. Various himian achievements and events 
are thus treated, from their very nature, in the true genre 
manner, althougli the mode of represontation adheres strictly 
to the style of Giotto, Besides the allegorically personifiecl 
months, planets, A'c, we also perceive the figures of the 
Apostles, of the Virtues, a colossal St. Mark, and many 
others.* The f(>nns are throughout general and insipid, and 
oven the bettor figures, as for example the Apostles, are 
mere repetitions of well-known types. Every part also has 
been repeatedly ovor-paintod. 

The second work alluded to are the wall-paintings in the choir 
of the church of the Eremitani (Padua), Iwlieved to be by one 
Guariento - Vd^O to 133G — a native of Padua, who spent 
much of his time in Venice. Christ is here represented as the 
Judge of the World, with the Apostles, three and thrt^,on each 
side ; then the Fathers of the Church, the Prophets, the his- 
tories of the Apostles Philip and James the Less, four subjects 
from the legends of the Augustine Order, with many others, 
all of inferior artistic value, and most of them over-painted. 
The })est preserved are the figures of the planets in chlarosairo 
along the walls below, which here, as in the Sala, are con- 

* For a furthoir account of these strange pictures, which we cannot enter 
upon at greater length, see E. Forster, ' Kunstbl.', 1838, No. 15. 
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nected with the affidrs of human life in some inexplicable 
way. 

A Crucifixion by Guariento exists in the Pinacoteca at 
Bassano, signed with his name and a long inscription. He is 
supposed to have flourished as early as 1316, and to have 
been buried in S. Bernardino. He shows no trace of Gioito*B 
influence, or, indeed, of the reyiyal of art even under 
Cimabue, 

Verona, of which, as we have already stated, Aldtghiero 
and D'Avanzo were probably natives, possesses a consider- 
able number of wall-paintings of the fourteenth* century ; 
for example, those in the Presbytery of S. Nazzaro, in S. 
Anastasia, in S. Zeno, and in other places ; chiefly figures of 
saints of a statuesque character, agreeing more or less with 
the Florentine principle of style. In the frescoes by Stefano 
da Zevio (over a side door of S. Eufemia, and in a recess 
on the outer wall of S. Fermo) warmth of colouring is com- 
bined with som^ grace. A similar style is displayed in an 
altar-piece, now in the gallery of the Council Hall at Verona. 
It bears the inscription *' Opus Turoni, 1360," and represents 
the Trinity, with the Coronation of the Virgin and various 
saints on the sides. 

Other cities of northern Italy have been searched in vain 
for early works of any interest ; such vestiges as survive show 
generally a very low stage of taste. Michele di Banco and 
Michelino are names of Milanese artists which Vasari seems 
to have confounded. The former lived between 1366 and 
1373,* the latter belongs to the fifteenth century. Michelino 
was noted for representations of animals. A book of draw- 
ings of animals by him is recorded as belonging to the Casa 
Vendramini at Venice.! He is also the author of some curious 
frescoes of family groups in the costume of their time in the 
Casa Borromeo, Milan. A later Milanese, of whom only one 
work has survived, and that in Naples, bore the name of 
Leonardo di Bismccio, This specimen consists in the paint- 
ings of the octagon monumental chapel of Sergiani Carracciolo 
(seneschal and lover of the younger queen Joanna), behind 

TaMi, Vite, &c, Bergamo, 1793. 
Anonimo di Morelli, p. 81. 
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the.choir of S. Gioyanni a Carbonara, built 1433. Above the 
ontrance-door is seen, on a colossal scale, Christ crowning 
the Virgin, both enfolded in the arms of the First Person of 
the Trinity, and surrounded with angels. Below, to the left, 
are several members of the Carracciolo fftmily, aud next the 
door, in a circular form, the portrait of the Seneschal naked, 
as he was found after his murder. Other parts of the chapel 
contain scenes from the Life of the Virgin, an Annunciation, 
and several single figures of saints. The whole style is 
essentially Giottesque, but the form and expression of the 
heads is i^eeter, especially of the angels, which recall Fra 
Angdico, The portraits are individual in character, the 
arrangement of the whole simple and grand.* 

Fragments of wall-paintings in the vaulted ceiling of the 
transept of the cathedral at Cremona are by a rude hand, but 
curious as regards costume. They are assigned to one 
Polidoro Caselta, who lived 1345. 

In Parma also the walls of the Baptistery are covered with 
rude productions to which the name of Bartolino da Piacema 
is attached ; and in Piacenza itself there are wall paintings, and 
a picture in eight compartments in S. Antonio, which are 
assigned to that painter. 

In the Province of the Friuli the facade of the Cathedral 
of Gemona was covered with frescoes of the life of St. Chris- 
topher, signed Maguta Nicolaus — now destroyed. The same 
hand is scon in an elaborate and curious fresco in the church 
of Venzone, five miles from Gemona. 

Venice now claims attention. She may be said to have 
been, as regards art, a Byzantine colony. Everything in 
this peculiar city bore so Oriental a character that it is easy 
to understand how her people adhered to that which the 
dawning taste of other parts of Italy had thrown off. Thus 
established and fed — for Venice continued to keep up her 
relations with the East — she ofiered a strength of opposition 
to the now tendencies in art such as they had encountered in 
no other parts of Italy. From the middle of the fourteenth 

♦ See Pnssavant, Beitrftge zur Geschichte der alten Malerschalen in 
der Lonibanlei — ' Kunstbl/ 1838, No. 66, and following numbers. An 
ixucnpiion leaves no doabt of the name and origin of the master. 
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oentnry, however, the* partial introdnctiDn of these iniumitioDB, 
thoagh under differoat foims and combinatioiiB, conld no longer 
be impeded. None of those gnad allegorical eubjecte, none 
of those profoundly pensive poems with whicK the scliool of 
Qiotto decorated whole boildings, are to be found here ; even 
the historical representations are, in point of character, of 
inferior order, while the altar-pictures retain longer than 
elsewhere the gilt, canopied compartments and divisions, and 
with them the tranquil position of single figures. The de- 
velopment which attended these beginnings, and the form of 
art which the school was subsequently to attain, was first 
manifested in the fifteenth century. 

We begin with one of the few works of a monumental 
oharacter, namely, with the mosaics of the chapel of S. Isidaro 
in St. Murk's (at the end of the left transept, executed 1360). 
The principal featuroB of the Gothic style predominate here 
almost exclusively, though not accompanied either with the 
poetic grandeur or the solemn beant; of the better followers 
of Qiotto ; on the contrary, they twmbine with careful exe- 
cution an awkward and tinimaginative form of composition. 
Further examples of this kind are to be found iu the Venetian 
Academy (the Belle Arti) ; for instance, a large altar-piece 
oonsisting of many compartments — the Coronation of the 
Virgin — by NiceolA Semiteeolo. This consists of fourteen 
scenes &om the life of Christ (the centre picture by a later 
band), and is signed and dated 1351. He is the first re- 
presentative of this early school, though he shows but little 
of its dawning qualities. His productions correspond some- 
what with those of Duccio, though without hie excellence, 
while the gold hatchings, olive-brown complexion, and many 
a motive are still directly Byzantine. Another altar-piece 
by him, now divided, in the Chapter House of the cathedral al 
Padna, vrith the history of St. Sebastian, is dated 1367. He is 
known to have lived till 1400. It is a question whether Nieeold 
Sem'Ucolo is not identical with another Nicaild by whom a 
picture, formerly in the Monfrini collection, now exists in the 
Belle Arti. The subject is a Madonna with the Child, and little 
angels playing on musical instruments, not without grace, 
especially in the smooth and almost Sieneae drapery. The 
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■rfcist lifts giTemihe pUoe of hia dweUing — ^Niooolb, Hmmii. 
of Mftostro Pietro, painfter in Y enioe^ redding at the entraiioe 

<tf ^ Pimdiae Bridge, painfted Uiift woik in the yew ISH**— 
tima showing the kind of artist life in a rioh oommaEeial oitj«. 

Another altar-piece, with the Coronation of the Virgin in 
the centre, by JLoranfo Fimenoiio, is more indioatiTe of the 
transition period. It bears the date 1357 or 1867, and 
thon^ of a yery serere style, the heads ha^e a soft ezpre*- 
sion and the draperies &11 in round and easy folds. In 
some respects we here detect an immediate inflnenee of the 
Tuscan SchooL A third altar-piece, formerly ascribed to 
Muhele Onoria^ now to Miehde Maitei da Bologna (Lamher^ 
Hat), showsa farther progress. The centre picture represents 
the Madonna with saints, with the Crucifixion sad the- 
Bvangelists above, and the history of St Helena below. .This 
is much more in the character of the time, with delicate 
folds, and a light carnation, which, however, still retains 
something of Byzantine greenness in the shadows. The 
countenances are delicate, but not of any character. 

Another tendency may be traced in Venice about the first 
half of the fifteenth century. This is a peculiar melting soft- 
ness, not deficient in dignity and earnestness, which pervades 
the pictures of that time. The drapery is in those long 
and easy lines which wo see in the Tuscan pictures of the 
fourteenth century; the colouring deep and transparent, 
the carnation unusually soft and warm, almost an anticipation 
of the later excellences of the Venetian schooL As early as 
in a beautiful altar-piece by Michiel Giambono (who painted 
at that time in Venice), representing a Christ and four saints, 
and now in the Venetian Academy, this tendency is seen in 
most decided character. The same may be said of JaedbeUo- 
del Fiore^ one of whoso works, a Madonna, with the date 1434 
(in other respects a picture of no interest), is in the Munfriwi 
Gkillery at Venice. 

But tho worki) in which we see this tendency most com-* 
pletely developed are those of the two conjointly painting 
artists, CHovanni and Anionic da Murano (one of the Vene- 
tian islands). The last-named belongs to the family of the 
Vicarini, whom we shall notice later: the first, from the 
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frequent addition of Akimanmu to his name, appears to have 
been a German. Two excellent pictures by both are in the 
gallery of the Venetian Academy. The one dated 1440 is a 
Coronation of the Virgin, with many figures ; among them 
some beautiful boys of earnest expression, holding the instru- 
ments of the Crucifixion : around are seated numerous saints, 
in whose heads we perceive the ideal type of the Gothic 
style, mingled with signs of individual character, somewhat in 
the manner of Meister Stephan of Cologne (an early repetition 
of this picture is in S. Pantaleono at Venice, Cappella della 
Madonna di Loreto). The other piece, dated 1446, is a 
picture of enormous dimensions, representing the Madonna 
enthroned, beneath a canopy sustained by angels, with the 
four Fathers of the Church at her side. Here the Madonna 
is very graceful, but the four saints, though of dignified 
character, are all without grandeur, and somewhat prosaically 
conceived. The colouring is glowing and brilliant, as in 
the works of Giambono, Several fine pictures by both these 
artists, dated 1445, are to be seen in the inner chapel of 
S. Zaccaria in Venice. They are of higher and milder 
expression than those we have described. Among them the 
altar-piece on the left, with figures of saints, side by side 
and one above the other, is particularly well preserved. A 
Madonna enthroned is said to be in S. Fosca. 

Finally, we must mention as a masterwork of this old 
Venetian School the Cappella de* Mascoli in St. Mark's, the 
walls of which exhibit the Birth, Presentation, Annunciation, 
and Death of the Virgin ; and the waggon roofs the circular 
pictures of the Virgin and two prophets; all executed in 
mosaics by the hand of the same Giambono just mentioned, 
and commenced about 1430. While this species of art, on 
account of its inability to meet the higher artistic requirements 
of the time, had almost ceased in other parts of Italy, it was 
destined to attain here in St. Mark's one of its greatest 
triumphs. It is true that the higher architectural principle 
which formed the style of the older mosaics is here no longer 
observed ; these being merely historical paintings of a very 
developed kind, transposed into neat and fine mosaics : but at 
the same time the order of the arrangement, the beauty and 
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expression of the forms, the brilliant colours, and the splendid 
architectural backgrounds — which have the merit of being 
correct in perspectiye — raise this work not only above all 
the other mosaics in the building, but assign to it a high 
place in the historical painting of the day. The artist, who, 
in an inscription, expressly declares himself a Venetian, died 
about 1450.* 

How the early Venetian school, however, arrived at this 
state of development remains still uncertain. We do not here 
recognise the influence of the school of Oiotto, but rather 
the types of the Grothic style, gradually assuming a now 
character. In respect to the peculiarities of the school, we are 
tempted to regard them in connection with the social condition 
of Venice itself. There was something, perhaps, in the nature 
of a rich commercial aristocracy of the middle ages calculated 
to encourage that species of art which offered the most splen- 
dour and elegance to the eye ; and this also, if possible, in 
a portable form ; thus preferring the domestic altar, or the 
votive picture, to those great and solemn works which 
contain a whole world of events and thoughts, but in a slighter 
form of execution. The cotemporary Flemish paintings, 
under similar conditions, exhibit analogous results. The 
depth and transparency of separate colours observable in the 
early Venetian school had been long a distinguishing element 
in the Byzantine paintings on wood, and may be therefore 
traceable to this source without our assmning an influence 
on the part of Padua, through the channel of D'Acamo, or 
from the North through tliat of Johannes Alamannua (Gio, 
da Murano).^ 

Wo must now call the reader's attention to the pvinters of 
the March of Ancona and the adjacent district*, the most 
distinguished of whom stand in closest connection with the 
Venetian School. 

Nothing is clearer than the fact that the Umbrian school 

• Compare Zi\netti. Notizie intoino, alle Pitture di Mu-^aico della 
Chiesa Ducale di S. Marco : an appendix to his work, * Delia Pittura 
Veneziana,' 1771, p. 5ti0. — C. L. E. 

t See Venetian prayer-book, with miniatures, executed about 1400, now 
in the Roval Library at Paris, described by Waagen, ' Kuo^tw. und Kiiiutl. 
in Paris,' p. 321. 
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took its rise from Sienese examples. This is explained by 
the geographical position of Gubbio and Fabriano, while the 
temper of a race more akin to the mercurial Sienese than to 
the graver Florentine further favoured this origin. A dis- 
position to exaggerate the affectation and tenderness of the art 
of Siena marks the Gubbian painters and their neighbours at 
Fabriano. Prettiness was their chief quality — a character- 
istic destined to contribute by its development in Perugia and 
Urbino to the greatness of Raphael. A smiling gaiety gave 
charm to their works, which bore at the same time the careful 
finish and flat brilliancy of miniatures. In Umbria the prac- 
tice of painting dates from the remotest times ; but in Gubbio 
it would be di£B.cult to assign any name older than that of 
Oderisio, cotemporary of Giotto and Dante, and rescued from 
oblivion solely by that poet.* Oderisio is known by records 
to have been at Gubbio in 1204, at Bologna in 1268, and in 
Bome in 1295, where he is said to have died in 1299. Yasari 
is our authority that Oiotto and Oderisio made acquaintance 
in Bome. Dante's knowledge of him is supposed to have 
occurred between 1285 — 7. No certain works by him are 
known, but there are miniatures in the Archivio de' Canonici 
of St. Peter's at Eome, which are presumed to be by his hand. 

Guido PalmervLccio is another early Gubbian painter, bom 
1280, died about 1345. Vestiges of a St. Anthony by him 
are seen on an outer wall of S. Maria de* Laici at Gubbio. 
A large firesco in the upper chapel of the Palazzo del 
Commune is an important example of this school of the first 
half of the fourteenth century. It represents the Madonna 
and Child, with an aged Gonfaloniere kneeling below, and 
attended by several saints. This partakes of the character 
of the Lorenzetti, Another fresco recently freed from white- 
wash to the left of the entrance of S. Maria Nuova — a St. 
Anthony — shows the type which developed itself subse- 
quently in Perugia. 

A list of painters is recorded in Gubbio, which accounts 
for the now damaged frescoes in the crypt of S. Maria dei 
Laici, and in S. Francesco at Cagli; but they have little 
internal interest. Gubbio had also a school of mosaicists. 

• * Pnrgatorio,' canto xi. ▼. 79. 
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We tarn to Fabriono, where we sre met by the Tuscan in- 
flnenoe in the person of Orilto da FtAriano, now identified 
■B Athgr^to di Nuiio. This painter appe»rB on the Begister 
•t Florence in 131G. His earlieet .work is in the Museo 
Cristiaiio in the Tstican — ■ small altar-piece with Virgin and 
Child and nnmerona attendant figures, signed and dated 1365. 
Another altar-piece is in the sacristy of the Cathedral at 
Uacerata, dated 1369. A third, dated 1372, is now in the 
collection of Signor Romoaldo Fomari at Fabriano. These, 
with other pictores boliored to be by him,' show the 
connection between the schools of Qubbio and Fabriano 
which leads np to the saperior art of Genlile da Fab^ano, 
Allegretto is snppoaed to have died about 1385. 

Oltaviaito di Mariino Nelli | belongs to this district. His 
graud&ther, JSattiolo, was a sonlptor, his father, Martina, a 
painter in Giibbio. A wall painting by him of the Madonna 
with saints and numerous angels is proscrvod under glass 
in S. Maria Kuova at Gubbio, xigncd, and datisd 1103 
(see woodcut). This is a gay raiiture of unsubstantial 
figures on a blue diajxirfd ground, with gracufnl heads, 
like a magnified miuiaturu. lie is known to hiLvu changed 
his residoucc from Gubbio to Urbiuo in 1420, and his 
works appear also in what was formerly the Trinci Palace, 
now tlie Palazzo del Goreruo, in Foligiio, in a series of the 
life of the Mmloiina. His powers wcro mediocre, and though 
tradition asserts that Genlile da Fabriano worked on some 
occasions with him, yet no Burriving picture by Ollaviano 
NfUi is of u cluss to corroborate this idea. Nothing is known 
of him after 1444, 

Qeiiiil'' di Nircohi di Gliiranni Matt!, otherwise Gentile da 
Fabriaao.i was prolmbly bom nt Fabriano between 13G0 ami 
1370, and is nasertod to have buen a scholar of AllegrcUo di 
Nuzio, It is possible that in his nmnliood be derived some 
useful losdons fnun Olliriiinn ffrlll. whose style seems 
naturally linked with Alliyrettv'B ; but if really a scholar of 

• Sm Crowe and raT.nloMi.11e, vnl. ii. p. 196. 

+ S» ' Kunslblall,' IH-IC, Sn. ,'.9 ; G:ii-p. l.'.iiiepg. 1. p. 130. 

I Her '>:i..(:io dp] Pitt. Gontilc d» Fiibriauo, act. dol UnrchtM A. Cat 
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the last named he quichly ontatripped lum. Hia manner has 
on afSnity nith that of Fra Attgelico, though on the one hand 
he haa not tho deep devotional feeling of that master, while 
on the other he excels him in a &eer conception of the ordinary 
eventa of life. Michael Angelo is reported bj Yasari to 
have said of Gentile, " aveva la mono simile al nome." 
fra AngeUtx) and QeniiU are like two brothers, both highly 
gifted by nature, both fall of the most refined and amiable 
feelings; hut the one became a monk, the other a knight. 
We compare the pictures of Qentile to the poems of the 
Minnesingers : they seem to breathe the joys of spring ; they 
have on air of inexprossihle serenity, clouded by no doubt, 
no anxiety. A childlike delight in splendour and gold 
ornaments, which in his pictures are both embossed and 
incised, pervades all his works.* Of Gentile'^ life not 
much is known. Hia first patron was Pandolfo Malateeta, 
Lord of Brescia and Bergamo, for whom he decorated a 
chapel. Be next removed to Venice, where he spent some 
years adorning the great hall of the Ducal Palace with 
frescoes from the life of Barbarossa, and with other works ; 
all of which have perished. His laboore in the Ducal Palace 
are supposed to have terminated before 1422. A solitary 
Virgin and Child is the Venetian Belle Arti bears his name, 
but is heavily over-painted. An Adoration of the Kings 
painted for the Zen family, and subsequently in the Craglietto 
collection, is now in the Berlin Museum, where it bears ot 
bore the name of Antonio Vivarint. It showed at least the 
influence which Gentile exercised over the opening Venetian 
school. His residence at Venice is marked by the fact that 
Jacobo Selliai there entered his atelier as a scholar, which 
led to a friendship between them, and, when Jacobo married. 
Gentile hold his first child at the baptismal font. The year 
in which Gentile settled at Florence is approximately defined 
by his entry into the Guild of the Barber Surgeons in 1422. 

• The goU decoratiom of firitite, like tboM of most of his cotem- 

coDeUtcDt vith the mtuis of sacb decoratioD : for ai do kmd of modeltiog 
in Jight and shade is possible ia gold, the effect of cuch cddM onl]- Im 
aitained by Ibese nlean^ for which, however, it wa< necesMry to view the 
picture in one particnUr light. 
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In 1423 his signed and dated picture, the Adoration of the 
Kings, in the Accademia, Florence, by which ho is now prin- 
cipally known, was executed for the church of the Trinita. 
This is his best work extant, and in the fulness of the 
composition and delicacy and richness of treatment we see 
the poetic naivete with which the feeling of the period 
invested this event (see woodcut). Tlie heads are en- 
gaging and the features well understood, though the 
attempts to foreshorten the faces, upwanls or downwards, 
are not successful. The figures, however, are full of high- 
bred grace. Over the arches which enframe the picture are 
smaller subjects, and the predella comprises the Nativity, 
Flight into Egypt, and the Presentation. In 1425, Gentile 
was still in Florence, where a picture so dated was executed 
for one of the Quaratesi family, and recorded as being in the 
church of S. Niccolo. The centre has disappeared, but the 
side panels representing four saints still remain there. The 
saint on tlie riglit has the best head. On the cope of 
St. Nicholas scenes from the Passion are given with exquisito 
minuti.>noss. In the same year (1425) Gmiile was calUnl to 
Orvieto, where he painted a Virgin and Child on the wall to 
the left on eiitei-ing the Cathedral, now under glass, though 
in its actual stat^ not an attractive specimen of the master. 
From Orvieto Geutih' was called to Rome bv Martin V., who 
died 1431. He painted a scries of frescoes in St. John Latt^ran 
from the life of the Baptist. lie also executed a portrait of 
the Pope with portraits of ten att<aidant cardinals, and in S. 
Fi-ancesco Romano (formerly S. Maria Nuova) he repi'esented 
the Virgin and Cliild, with SS. Joseph and Benedict, which 
existed in the sixteentli century, but has disappeared since. 

At Fabriano there are pictures attributed t<i him in private 
houses, but none of sufficient excellence or so well preserved 
as to do him credit. Pictures attributed to him are scattered 
in various galleries. A pleasing little picture, the Virgin 
and Child, with a MalatestA kneeling before them, belonged 
to the late Mr. IMiindler, in Paris. 

Francesco Gentile da Fabriano, a follower and bv some 
supposed to 1)0 a son of Gentile, and Antonio da Fahriano, 
probably also a follower, will bc^ noticed in the rjinks of the 
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Paduon echool aoder Sqiiareione.* Othor itnd more eminent 
Bcholare of Oentile, such as Jaeobo Bellini and Benedetto 
Bonfigli, will also be mentiosed in their places. 

More intereatiiig are thB earlier artists, Lorenzo and Jacabo 
da S. Seterino, the neighbours of OUaviano Nelli and Qeniih 
da Fahriano; Loretao, the elder and more distinguished, 
forms a link between those two painters, A totally mined 
Marriage of St. Catherine, belonging to the Cistercians of S. 
Sevcrino, bears an inscription which shows Lorenzo to have 
been twentj-sis years of ago in 1100. Sixteen years later 
Lorenzo, assisted by his brother Jaeobo, decorated the oratory 
of S. Giovanni Battista at Urbino with incidents frotn the 
life of the Baptist, which, seen as a whole, create a 
striliing impression, though, with the exception of some 
graceful heads and motiyes, there is little merit in the com- 

A Bocond Loremo da S. Severino, who flourished later, 
further developod the germs of grace seen in his predecessors. 
Two examples of his art, the one in the sacristy of a church 
at Pansola, near Macerata, the other a fresco in the collegiate 
church of Samano, are dated respectiTely 1481 and 1483. 
A third, a marriage of St. Catherine, originally at 8. Lucia 
at Fabriano, is now in the National Giallery. He hero signs 
himself " Laurentius II." apparently meaning Lorenzo the 
Second. A picture is recorded to have been painted by this 
Lorenzo as late as 1496. 



CHAPTER IV. 

eOHeOL OP NAFLIS. 

Giotto, as we have already told, was stitunoned by King 
Robert, in 1330, to Naples, where be left the fine work in S. 
Chiara, still existing, and others elsewhere which have 
perished. That he exercised a certain influence in the 

• S*e Gsve, ' Zur KnnslKMchichte,' in ' Knnslbl.', 1839, No. 21. 
t See PnwsvAul'i ' Raful,' vol, i. p. 426, and further. 

p 2 
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Neapolitan territoiy is evident, Imt there, as in other parte of 
Italy, he bequeathed his art to inferior men who followed the 
letter mere than the spirit of the great master. The foor- 
teenth centnry was there characterised by no works of note. 
An immediate connection with the style of Giotto is only recc^ 
oieable in tho illumination of a manoscript in the British 
Musema,' executed by order of King Bobert, the same 
monarch who invited Ototlo to Naples. The illnminationB 
are of a symbolical import, and agree with the school of Giotto 
in the mode of expressing allegorical eobjects. Wo see, for 
instance, tho figures of the seven liberal Arts kneeling before 
Pegasus, beneath whose hoof gushes forth the fount of song ; 
while Italy, as a weeping female, is standing before the king. 
Tho careful execution of this work reminds us so much of 
Giotto, that his personal influence may almost be eoncltided. 
Tho emotions are clearly expressed, the actions nnnsually 
lively and speaking. Of especial beauty is tho piece in 
which seven angels are binding tho demons. Here we soe 
tho happiest aim at grandeur, dignity, and tjcuuty. 

Great obscurity prevails as to the early Neapolitan painteni. 
Simoac Sajmlilaao is one to whom works ore attributed 
indicating a rude imitation of Giollo. But his name has been 
too iudiscriminatcly invoked. In tho cb^pel of S. Antonio 
AbbiLto in S. Lorenzo Maggiore at Naples, an altar-piece, 
representing St. Anthony attended by four saints, has been 
attributed to him. The art ot' the work, however, is in 
kce])ing with tho date, 14118, found upon it On another 
and more important work, assigned to him, in S. Lorenzo 
Msfigiorc, representing St. Louis of Toulouse enthroned, 
placing a crown on the head of his brother Rol)ert, the 
fidlowiug inscription lias come to light, " Symon do Scnis me 
pinxit." Such being the class of evidence on which the 
fame of Siiaone NaiioUlano has hitherto rested, it would be 
msh to dwell on works of a more obscure kind reputed as his. 
And this leads us to mention another paiutur till lately 
supposed to have been his cotemjKirary. The name of 
Colniiloiiio del Fiore has been invested with tho more in- 
terest from its supposed connection with the early use of oil 

* 5e« Wnag^n, ' Kaostw, ucid Kunstler in Euglnnd,' toI, i. p. 149. 
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pointing. This bos been deducod from a pictare in oil 
attributed to him, now in the Naples Gallery, representing 
St. Jerome extiaoting a thorn from the paw of his lion. But, 
if Buch a maeter ever existed, of which there is no present 
proof, this pictare is certainly not by him. It is now upon 
convincing reasons assigned to the Flomiah school.* 

Antonio Solario, called II Zingaro, is another Neapolitan 
name which has been attached to soch pictores surriving in 
Naples as bore a Flemish impress. His history, as giren by 
native historians and repeated by later Italian authors, is 
one series of the morveUons in &ct, and inconsistent in date. 
The fact of his having married the daughter of Colantonio 
del Fiore is not confirmed bj any reliable record. The 
pictures assigned to him at Naples and elsewhere are too 
diverse in period and style to have been the work of the 
same hand, and some of them are identified by modem 
eonnoisseorship as the work of later painters. In the 
Leuchtenberg Gallery at St. Petersburg he is confounded 
with his namesake, Andrea Solano of Milan. No certajn 
works, as no certain facta, of this enpposed master can be 
given, but it is believed that the frescoes in the court of the 
monastery of S. Severino, at Naples, are by Zingaro. They 
consist of twenty large pictures from the history of St. Bene- 
dict, simple and clever compositions, with no very grand 
type of heads, but of delicate modelling and good colouring. 
They are particularly distingaished by the fine londscape 
backgrounds, a very rare accompaniment to Italian frescoes, 
and not to be found in such perfection elsewhere at this early 
period. These paintings unhappily have suffered much, and 
in modem times have been barbarously retouched.! 

Among Zingaro'a scholars are classed two half brothers, 
Pietro and Ippolito Dontelli, the one bom 1461, the other 
1455. They are stated to have assisted Zingaro in some 
of the frescoes in S. Severino, the manner of wliich shows 
nothing to refute the tradition. But it is now ascertained 
that both brothers laboured in Florence, where I^mIUo 

• D'Aginconrt, pi. 132. 

t The series hu b««n eDSTared: 'Le Pittnra dello Zingaro Del chioittn 
Ji S. SeveriDO in Napoli, da Stuialiu d'Aloa,' Nspoli, 1846.— ti. L. £. 
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seired his apprenticeship to Nero de' Bieci. VariouB panela 
ia the Naples Museom are aeeigned to them, but, aa irith 
those attribntod to Zingaro, they arc all too diverse iu style 
to afford any standard. 

Simone Papa the elder is also believed to bo a scholar of 
ZInijaro, and to have aBsistod in the S. Severiao frescoes. 
The pictoies assigeed to him in the Naples .Mnsenm have a 
decidedly Flemish oharacter. In a St. Itlicboel neighing 
souls betveen two kneeling donors, attended by their patron 
saints, the fignre of the Archangel is apparently taken &om 
Memliug's Last Judgment at Dsntzic. 

Siltettro d^ Buoni, O'w. AmmancUo, and others, are painters 
of still less importance. 

Cola detr Amatrice, or Filole»io, is a dry painter, reputed 
of Neapolitan origin, who laboured chiefly in AscoH and its 
vicinity. His pictures are signed, and their dates extend 
from 1513 to 1543. 

Audrea Sabbaiini of Salerno, otherwise Andrea da Salertw, 
is a painter of a superior clans. He is believed to have 
studied art in Naples, and having been struck with the 
pictures by Pvruginn there, to have started for Perugia, but 
to liave been detained in Kerne by his admiration for 
itfij'Aai'f B productions. He n-ill appear among the followers 
i)f Raphael. 

Iu Sicily, also, the style of Giolio found entrance, and led 
to further development. Tliis is proved by the deed of the 
fuimdatiou of the Onler of the Holy Ghont, 1352,' now in the 
Hoyal Library at Paris, which is adorned with miniatures. 
Though the proportions are long and meagre, the heads are 
animated, the actions signiAcant and graceful, and the artist's 
feeling is delieatc. 

• Waagen, ' Kumtn-. uoJ Kiiosll. id I'aris,' p. 319. 
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BOOK IV. 

THIRD STAGE OP DEVELOPMENT. 

MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBY AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the first period of rcyiying art, toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, it was the aim of the artist to re- 
present the sacred suhjects which had been handed down 
from an earlier age in a lively and impressive manner, and 
to enlarge the range of snch representations in the same 
spirit. In the second period, his own mind and feelings came 
forth in free and self-productive energy ; he had become 
conscious of his own powers, of his own privileges ; but, for 
the perfection of art one element was still wanting — the 
correct delineation of form, guided by the study of nature. 

The attainment of this element characterizes the third 
period, extending from the fifteenth to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The progress that had been made to- 
ward its acquisition during the two former periods had been 
very limited, as regards essentials. The imitation of nature, 
w^ith a true and artless conception of characteristic moments 
and circumstances, had been successfully attempted in 
general respects only. A familiar acquaintance with the 
laws of form in its various appearances, extending to all its 
minutest details, was still retarded by the prevailing modes of 
representation, fettered as they were by prescribed types. 
The third period is the sBra of the emancipation of art in its 
external relations, as the preceding periods had been of its 
internal life. In this instance again, the persevering con- 
sistency, and oven exclusive predilection, with which the new 
aim was followed up, were calculated to produce peculiar 
and important results. 
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CHAPTEB 1. 



Wb shall cous!doT the paintara belonging to this new period 
in the detached groups which present themeelTes in different 
parts of Italy. And first we torn to Florence, which in this 
oenttuy attained the zenith of her power, and where, under 
the aospiceB of the enlightened fiuuily of the Medici, the 
intellectual as well as material intereslfl of the republic 
attained their highest splendour. Poetry and philosophy, 
architecture and scnlptore, advanced with the art of pointiiig 
toward the same perfection. A few Florentine artists, who 
mark the transition from the old to the new manner, first 
invito attention in the beginning of the fifteenth centnrj ; 
they unite with tlio still prevailing type of the preceding 
periods some indications of modelling, and a more correct 
delineation of form. Especially they show an increasing 
study of nature and a sense of the true science of per- 
Kpoctive. 

In these respects Paolo VctxUo, his r«al name being Pnii7ti 
Doni, believed to have been the founder of linear perspective, 
may be first mentioned.* Bom tn 1396, he was apprenticed to 
Lorenzo Ghiberti the sculptor, whoso maxims of perspective, 
however inappropriately applicil in his backgrounds and 
reliefs, may be supposed to have led to the profounder study of 
por6i>octive and foroshortcnings which distil igui eh liis former 
'■ gnrzone do bofega." Wo are not informed who taught 
Paolo Ui'ceUo, but his works point to the same source 
whence MatoUno and Matai-cio derived instruction. UtcfUn, 
however, ilrew with a hardness of line which reveals u 
familiarity with the modes of scnlpturc. Four pictures of 
battles, on [mncl, by tliia master, are recorded by Yasari as 
liaving belonged to the Bartolini family at Gualfonda, near 
Florence. Three of these survive— one in the Uffizi, one in 

I b«eD the real founder 
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the Campana Gallery in the Louvre, and the third, and finest, 
in the National GhJlery. This last i^ a work interesting 
more for its novel attempts than for its success ; showing 
much truth of action and movement, and one of the earliest 
aims at strong foreshortenings. His fresco works, the Creation 
of the World and History of Noah, in the cloisters of S. Maria 
Novella at Florence, though ruined by weather and neglect, so 
that where not absolutely defaced they offer nothing more than 
greenish under-paintings, are full of naturalistic incidents. 
The scene of the Deluge is comparatively best preserved. 
Here his mastery over perspective appears in unmistakable 
excellence, and two foreshortened figures show his pleasure 
in that novel art. The fury of the wind is also finely 
expressed (see woodcut). He adheres to tradition in showing 
not only the dove returning to the ark, where Noah welcomes 
it, but the raven " which returned not " feeding on one of 
the floating bodies. The Sacrifice of Noah (see woodcut) 
in another compartment is remarkable for the foreshortened 
figure of the Almighty descending with the head from 
the spectator, which was a startling innovation. It is 
believed that these frescoes were executed about 1446-8. 
He is known to have journeyed to Urbino in 1468, and 
was still living in Florence in 1469. Paolo Uccello took 
great pleasure in the delineation of armour and costume, 
and studied animals with success. His partiality for the 
representation of birds is the origin of his name. He was 
buried in S. Maria Novella. 

The name of Dello is associated with Paolo Uccello in 
friendship, and, according to Vasari, his portrait is seen under 
the figure of Shem in the Drunkenness of Noah. He is said 
to have painted the other and weaker scenes in the series by 
Uccello. No other recorded works by him survive. He is 
known to have spent part of his life in Spain. 

Andrea dal Casia^fno was bom 1390. The son of a peasant, 
and an orphan from tender years,* he tended the flock of a 
cousin at Castagno, where, meeting an itinerant painter, he 
began to trace rude figures on walls. He attracted the 
attention of Benedetto de' Medici, who sent him to Florence. 

* On making a return of his worldly goods in later life, he showed that 
he knew not even the maiden name of hia mother. 
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Of the commencement of his career as a painter little is 
known, except that he suffered great poverty. He proceeded 
evidently from the same school that produced Pcu>lo Uccello^ 
and his works display a harsh and coarso energy, in which 
neither form nor colour offer any attractions. Yet it is 
evident that he was versed in the true principles of art, as 
successfully seen in the decorations of a room at the 
Villa Pandolfini at Legnaia,* which constitute his chief 
claim to notice. These represent single figures of heroes 
and sibyls, larger than life, some renmants of which have 
been transferred to canvas, and are now in the Guarda Boba 
of the Uffizi. Andrea dal Castagno must also take his place 
as one who studied the nude, however unpleasingly ho 
rendered it; as, for example, in his fresco of the figure of 
the Baptist in S. Croce. He is recorded as having painted 
the fallen leaders of the Albrizzi and Peruzzi conspiracy on 
the walls of the Podesta in 1-435, whence he earned the 
name of Andrea degli Impiccati. An equestrian portrait of 
Niccolo di Tolentino — in chiaroscuro imitation of sculpture — 
in the Cathedral of Florence, is also his work. He assisted 
too in the decoration of the Portinari Chapel in S. Maria 
Nuova (Florence). This connects Andrea dal Castagno with 
an unjust accustition, repeated for centuries and only re- 
cently disproved. According to Vasari, Domenico Veneziano 
laboured simultaneously with Andrea in that same chapel, 
and by his possession of tlie secret of oil-painting so excited 
the jealousy of Andrea, that he waylaid and foully murdered 
him. The refutation of this story is simply supplied by the 
registers of their respective deaths, which prove that tho 
victim outlived his murderer nearly four years; and, as 
a further example of Vasari's reckless inaccuracy, it may be 
added that, firstly, far from having painted simultaneously 
in the Portinari Chapel, six years intervened between the end 
of Domenico'a lal)ours and the commencement of Andrca^a ; 
and secondly, that it is very doubtful whether Domenico 
possessed the secret of oil-painting at all — to which subject 
we shall return. 

Andrea died in 1457, and was buricd in S. Maria dei 
Scrvi. 

♦ See ongraviugs, * Uomini Celebri,* Andrea dal Castagno. 
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Of Domenico Vneziano, hitherto bo unhappily connected 
hiBtoricftlly with Andren dal Cattatjno, neither birth, birth- 
place, nor mode of education are known. It is possible that 
he belonged to a Yesctian family, for a record of 1439-40* 
describea him as " Maestro Donionicho di Bartolomoo da 
Venezia," but his works belie any connection with Venetian 
art. Ho is first heard of at Perugia, where he appears con- 
nected with the fortunes of the Medici. Be painted next in 
Florence, in the Portinari Chapel before mentioned, between 
the years 1439 and 1445, the records of which shew that his 
apprentice was Ptetro della Franceiea, and his hibourer 
Bkri di iMremo. Those works are no longer in existence, 
and the only snryiving specimens of his art are a pleasing 
but feeble altar-piece, in tempera, in S. Lucia dc' Bardi at 
Florence, and a transferred fresco, originally on a tabernacle 
on the Canto do' Camesecchi, exposed to wind and weather 
for centuries, and new existing in detached pieces ; namely, the 
Virgin and Child, in possession of Prince Pio, at Florence, 
and two heads of saints in the National Gallery. Thus the 
little we possess by his hand gives no eridence of his having 
been an oil-painter. The picture in 8. Lucia shows the 
mingled influence of Fra Angelica and of Andrea dat 
Caglagno. Domenico Veneziano died in Florence, in 1461. 

Aleieo BaldoiiinelU ia one of whoso art few certain specimens 
survive, and those mnch injured. He was bom in 1423, and 
gained a name for the minuteness of his details, and for hio 
attempts to improve the methods nsed in wall-painting. It 
is possible that these very experiments may acconut for the 
paucity and the state of his works, A fiosco by him still 
exists in tho church of the SS. Annunziata, and a mocb- 
iujured picture of the Virgin and Child with six saints, in 
the Uffizi. These works are dry, with angular draperies, 
showing a manner related to that of the PolUnuoli. Alettn 
Baldtmneiti died in 1499. 

Masdino da Panicale, whose real name was Tommaao di 
Crisloforo Fi'ni, is another link in the development of art. 
He was bom in 1383, and is believed to have owed his in* 
stmction in painting to Stamina. His name has been chiefly 
recorded as one of the painters of the Brauoacoi Chap^ 

• S«a Crowi and CsvnlcaMlle, toL ill. D. 315. 
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in iho Cannine (Florence), but modem researches haTe, npon 
good gronnds, robbed him of this credit. On the other hand, 
he is now known to be the author of a series of frescoes, 
signed with his name, "Masolino da Florentia, pinxit," 
which have been recently freed from a coating of white- 
wash, executed for the Cardinal Branda Castiglione. These 
have come to light in the church of Castiglione di Olona, 
not far from Milan, between Sarono and Yarese. They 
adorn the space surrounding the high altar, and are belieyed 
to have been completed in 1428. They represent the history 
of the Madonna, and in tenderness of expression and simple 
grace of lines show that affinity to his cotemporary, Fra 
Angelico, to which allusion has been made. Ma8olino also 
decorated the adjoining baptistery of Castiglione with the 
life of the Baptist (see woodcut). These frescoes show 
a careful study of nature, especially in the heads and 
extremities, though the type of composition is still that of 
the fourteenth century. Ho has, however, little regard 
for the traditional costume of {Scriptural jKirsonagcs, and 
dresses them in caps and turbans and tight-fitting dresses 
which somewhat detract from the solemnity of character. 
Art, in his time, was truly in a transition state, and realistic 
features were beginning to bo attempted which weakened 
that imity of composition which had been the great charac- 
teristic of Giotto and of Orcafjna. Masolino died in 1430. 

It was reserved for one who is sup|)osed to have been the 
scholar of MitsoUno to work out those higher principles of 
composition, the votaries of whicli api>ear but seldom. 
Masaccio, or Tommaso da S. Giovanni, may be said to have 
grasped all those true maxims of art which his cotempo- 
rarics were variously aiming at, and to have codified and 
defined them for the benefit of succeeding generations. He 
was bom at Val d' Arno, between Florence and Arezzo, in 
1402, and, according to local tradition, displayed an inclina- 
tion for the arts of design from liis tcndercst years. His 
earliost surviving works of note arc tlie frescoes in S. 
Clomente at Rome, executed for the Cardinal Clemen t<.». 
They represent incidents in the life of the saint of that 
name, and of St. Catherine of Alexandria. Though they 
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have succmnbed to the common lot of injury and repaint, 
they still preserve characteristics which tell a youthful hand 
of remarkable power contending with the first difficulties of 
a great undertaking. Correct drawing and perspective are 
already visible here, and a certain sense of atmosphere, as 
in the manner in which the figure of St. Catherine is seen 
detached from that of the enthroned Maxentius (see wood- 
cut). Maaaccio is surmised to have returned from Borne to 
Florence — then only eighteen years old — in 1420. In 1424, 
he was enrolled in the Florentine Guild of Painters. 
The consecration of the church of the Carmine took place in 
1422, and it is supposed that Masacdo laboured on the 
Brancacci frescoes — the highest monument of his powers — 
from 1423 to the date of his early death, in 1428. We have 
stated already that Masolino da PanicaU is now excluded 
from all participation in this work, which is pronounced to 
be entirely due to the hand of Maactcdo — certain portions 
only being subsequently added by FUippino lAppi. 

Before we consider these frescoes more closely, an inspec- 
tion of the subjoined plan, showing the relative position of 
these works, may facilitate the explanation of the several 
paintings on the walls and two projecting pilasters of the 
chapel. 
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1. EipDliiou/roin Paradise. 
3, The Tribute-moner. 

3. Pre^>chiD)r of Peter (hitherto usigDcd to JfiiM/fno). 

4. Peter Bii|>tiiine. 

5. Henliog of the Cripple at the Beautiful Gate, and Cure ot Pclru- 

mlln. 

6. The Fall of Adam and Eve (hitherto as»igQed to -Vnjof;™). 

7. Peler in Prisoo {Filippinu L!ppi). 

8. Rciuscitatian ot the King's Sun ; (a imnll portioa, in the centre of 

the picture, bv yHiii/.tiu,). 

9. Pelei' and JohaHealinj the Cripple. 

10. Peter and Joho DUtrlbuliag Alms. 

11. Martyrdom of Peter {/■.«/.;..«.. I.-ppi). 

12. Liberatiuu of Peter (ra.>i,..iio /.iypi)* 

These wero the works which wore the means of intro- 
duciiig a new and marked improvement in the history of 
art, and which, for a long period, even to the time of 
Baphael, formed the school of the artists of Florence. We 
observe that in this ioBtanco the aim of the artist is not so 
muoli to seize ami represent correctly a partieiilor event, 
nor te inanifuRt his own feelings tlirongli the iiivdium of the 
forms and exprcsBiuns with which he has to deal ; in this 

* These norliit. so oflen refirrred tn hy the liistoriniu of urt, have been 
varjoiuly dew.*ribvil. The Tribute Mancv. Xo. *J, has been iai)>Tu{ierlv 
deDomiuule'l tbe Calliog uf Andrew and Peter. No. ti.islled h\ the aulbi-'r 
Peter and John HeidiiiK. £r. (.une of the >Dbjecl> of So. 5), i) Mure ytti~ 
bablj- intended for the Siek iind Dcforined Cured by ifac Shadow of Peter 
(Acts V. 15), liere ai-ciini]iaaied by Jnhn. Mn. In Is sometimet cnlled the 
Aoanhib ; n dead figure lies at tbe feet of the apwilei. No. i i» IUlUletime^ 
erroneuutk tailed Eulvihus Itestiired to Life (Aeiii n. 9); the subject 
ia alto iu^nvclk name.! by the uulh.ir. The npmTri'hal iueident re- 
prescDlcd is tbe following :—.fin]on Magus fa:ul <.-halleDi;e>l Peter and Paul 
to restore a dead ]>eiwn to life; the Hircerer tirat attempted this, and failed 
(the skulls nn>l laines )ilaced on the crcuud are part of the machinery 
of the ineautiition). Tbe apoitluij niao the youth. (l<#e the 'Anrea 
Legenda,* chap. 14, anil the ■ Histuria .\posti>Ueu' uf .Malian, where the 
Touth is merely deacrilied .is " adolescens nnhilis propinqousl!iC*nris.") The 
bearded figure liltin;; both hands, behiuti the kneeliuf; Apostle, i) probably 
intended for Simon Magus. Four of these ivminHitiuns (Sot. :!, b, S, an'd 
II) are almost double gubjeetii. In K». -J, different moments of the innie 
event are repr-M-nteil ; ^o. b conliiini' tn-o aulijer.ta, as Rbure dMciibed: 
in n pnrtlriD of No. S the hnmai^je nr i^i'iii to St. Peter la re]ire*ented. and 
in So. 11 the »ubje.-t of Pciur iin.l I'aiil aiTuse.1 before Kero of dest>isinK 
the idols (wnuetimes improperly i-alle.1 Paul before Felii) oi'.upies noarlv 
half tbe H]iai>e r in tbe b.-u'ki;round Paul is ai«n se.'n W la marlrrdom. 

discriminatelr to J/awiYiii ; others have conridereil tiic best jwrtions to Ik 
his: theaniir.U'r ofOermaniuvestiiMlic.n has |iorhH[K limillv settle-t the 
distribution ns almve. An'.mlin:; to Ibis, the obserr.it ions 'of lieviiolds 
(l>isc™iwlJ)resp«.>tin; liaphaels imitation of some of these lisutcs would 
onlv r"'e that the ci-eal |kiiiiter Iho^^ht ni.p,,im Up/.i and ManliHo 
worth burroivini; iVom, m hcII us .H.(..,i.-.-,.j.— C. L K. 
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instance, for the first time, the aim is the study of form 
for itself, the study of tlie external conformation of man. 
With anch an aim is identified a feeling which, in beauty, ' 
Bees and preserves the expression of proportion ; and in 
repose or motion, the cxpresaion of an harmonious develop- 
ment of the powers of the hmnan frame. In these works, 
therefore, for the first time, we find a well-grounded and 
graceful delineation of the nnde, which, though still some- 
what constrained in the figures of Adam and Eve (No. 1), 
cshihita itself in successful mastery in the Youth preparing 
for baptism (No. 4); so well, in short, in both, that the 
first were copied by Saphael for the Loggia of the Vatican, 
while the last, according to tradition, formed an epoch 
in the history of Florentine art. The art of raising the 
figures from the flat surface, the modelling of the forms, 
hitherto only faintly indicated, here begins to give the effect 
of actual life. In this respect, again, these pictures exhibit 
at once a beginning and a successful progross, for in the 
Tribute Honey (No. 2), many parts are hard and stiff; the 
Btroagest light is not placed in the centre, but at the edge 
of the figures ; whUo in the liesuscitation of the Boy (No. 8), 
the figures appear in perfect reality before the spCCtAtor. 
Moreover, we find a Btyle of drapery freed from the habitual 
type-like manner of the earlier periods, and dependent only 
on the form undemcatb, at the some time expressing dignity 
of movement by broad masaea and grand lines. Lastly, we 
remark a peculiar style of composition, which in the Resus- 
citation of the Boy, supposed to be Miwaeci'o'B last picture, 
exhibits a powerful feeling for truth and individuality of 
character. The event itself includes few persons ; a large 
number of spectators are disposed around, who, not taking 
a very lively interest in what is passing, merely present a 
picture of earnest, serious manhood ; in each figure we read 
a worthy fulfilment of the occupations and duties of life. 
The high poetic completeness of which this circumscribed 
and seemingly subordinate aim in composition is capable, 
will bo found very remarkably displayed in the works of a 
later Florentine, Domenico Ghirlandajo. 

Among the commiseiona recorded to have been undertaken 
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by Mtuaccio during the progress of the Brmnoaod Chftpel, 
was a fresco in the chnrch of the Carmine, representing a 
procession of figures on occasion of the oonseeiation of the 
building. Portraits of Bruneileichi^ DonateUo^ MasoUno, 
Brancacci, and other artists and patrons, are described to 
have been among them. This fresco has been long under 
whitewash, liecontly, however, a portion of such a subject 
has been brought to light in the cloisters, which is pio-> 
nounced to be by the hand of Jlfa«accio. Another work on 
the screen of the naTe of S. Maria Novella, long covered by a 
worthless work by Vamxri, has also been disclosed. It repre- 
sents an Italian Trinity with the Virgin and St John, and a 
male and female donor on each side. Having been sawed 
from the place where it belonged — always a most perilous 
operation — and moved to a place close to the entrance, it no 
longer retains even such preservation as V<uari had left. 
The heads of the donors, however, are imperishably fine. 

A mystory overhangs the end of Mamccio, He disappeared 
from Florence in 1428, leaving his last fresco in the 
Brancacci Chapel incomplete, and no clue to the manner of 
his death has bc^en discovered. Nothing certain is known of 
any easel pictures by Masticcio, Two fine portraits in tlie 
Uffizi bear his name. The younger portrait is now believed 
to bo the work of Filippiuo Lipj)!, 

It is not kno^^'n that Mimiccio had any scholars. The 
Carmelite friar, Fra FiUppo Lippi, ten years his junior, has 
been sumiiseil to have been taught by him ; but tlie instruc- 
tion would seem rather ti> have proceede<l from Manaccio'B 
works. Fra Filijtpo was born 1412, and died 1469. By two 
years of age he had lost l>oth father and mother, and in 1420 
the name of the young boy a})pear8 enrolled in the Com- 
munity of the Carmine. The account given by Vasari of 
Fra Filijfpo's romantic and scandalous life receives no cor- 
roboration, but in some respects a refutation, from recent 
docimieutary investigation. No evidence of his stay in 
Ancona, of his cai)ture by Barbary pirates at that place, or 
of his residence in Naples — where he is statctl to have landed 
on return from captivity — has l)ceii found. Nor does his 
witlidrawal from the Carmine convent, which he quitted in 
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1432, seem to have inyolved bis abandonment of tbe frock. 
On tbe contrary, cotemporary docmnents mention bim many 
years later as still a " Frate ; " and bis own pictures, extend- 
ing over many years, are signed " Frater Filippus." In one of 
tbem, a Coronation of tbe Virgin in tbe Accademia, bis own 
portrait is included, representing bim witb tbe tonsure, and 
finally, tbe record of bis deatb is entered in tbe register of tbe 
Carmine convent as tbat of " Fr. Filippus." Nor is it pro- 
bable, wbatever tbe manners of tbe time, tbat a monk of 
scandalous babits sbould bave been appointed in 1452 
cbaplain of a nunnery in Florence, and in 1457 rector of 
S. Quirico at Legnaia, botb of wbicb facts are now estab- 
lisbed. Under sucb circumstances we may give Fra Filippo 
tbe benefit of a doubt regarding tbe story of Lucretia Buti 
and tbe paternity of Filtppino Ltppi (believed to bave been 
an adopted son), tbe more especially as tbe picture now in 
tbe Louvre — a Nativity, in wbicb be is asserted to bave 
depicted tbe Virgin under tbe features of Lucretia Buti — bas 
long been considered by connoisseurs to l^e by a dififerent 
band. Tbe circumstances also of bis life seem to bave been 
unpropitious to mucb self-indulgence ; for be writes tbat it 
bas pleased God to leave bim — " tbe poorest friar in Flo- 
rence " — tbe cbarge of six marriageable nieces, wbo entirely 
depend on bim.* Wbetber tbe friar was a good dispenser of 
bis own earnings is anotber question. He seems to bave been 
involved in debt, and probably for tbat reason not famed for 
punctuality in tbe fulfilment of commissions. We may now 
turn to bis art. 

Tbe style of Fra Filippo is peculiarly bis own, botb in 
form and coloui'ing. Tbe type of bis beads is sbort, witb 
wide jaws, and a solemn, yet youtbful expression, wbicb is 
very pleasing. His colour is golden and broad, almost 
anticipating Titian, and bis drapery finely cast and of fasci- 
natingly broken tones. His figures are less grand in concep- 
tion tban tbose of Masaccio, and bis wbole treatment devoid 
of tbe ideal, but be compensates for tbis deficiency by a 
reality of buman feeling wbicb is sometimes tender and 
graceful, tbougb as often rude, and even boisterous in expres- 

• See Gaye, *Carteggio d' Artisti/ rol. i. p. 141. 
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sion. His angels especially are like great, high-spirited 
boys. These peculiarities, which lean to the side of common 
nature, combined with a stately form of composition, render 
his style very attractive. 

Fra Filippo*B most important works are the frescoes in 
the choir of the Duomo at Prato.* On the left wall he 
represented the History of St. Stephen, in several compart- 
ments, one over the other ; on the right that of St. John the 
Baptist; and on the wall where the window is, several 
figures of Saints. The fascinating powers of the Frate are 
especially seen here in the history of the Baptist, where a 
peculiar sense of reality is combined with the utmost grace 
of lines. The birth of the Baptist with the fine figure of 
St. Elizabeth on the bed ; the farewell between the young 
boy and his parents on his departure for the desert ; and the 
dancing of Salome, with the group of two whispering women 
in the right comer, arc all worthy of close attention. On 
the opposite side, the body of St. St4:^phen stretched on a 
bier — bewaileil by two women who sit right and left in 
front, and sun'oiuided by tine male figures, j)ortraiti5 of the 
time — (sec woodcut), is very remarkable. 

The deatli of St. Bernard, also in the Cathedral at Prato, 
was executed before the frescoes just descril)ed, and may be 
called inferior to them. 

An altar-piece— the Nativity, with the Virgin and St. 
Joseph adoring, with SS. George and Domenick, shepherds 
and angels — was one of the clwfs-iVceuvrc of the master, but 
is now much defaced. It is in the Ilefectory of S. Domenico 
at Prato. Another altar-picture, the Assumption of the 
Madonna, who drops her girdle for St. Thomas, is in S. 
Margherita at Prato. 

Towards tlie close of his life, Fra Filippo was employed at 
Spoleto, where he adorned the apsis of St. Catherine with 
frescoes from tlie life of the IMadonna — the Annunciation, 
Nativity, Death of Virgin in lower row, and Coronation 
surroimded witli angels and saints above. These do eminent 

* * A'Vt' Pitinrc </* Fra Filippo Lippi iu:l C'.r-) dcH i Cattcdnile di Prato^ 
c de" loro rrstauri, relizi'mc <yimpi!'ita dd C. F. B, (Cauouicus Baldauzi.) 
JVato, 18.15.' See * Kunstbl.', IS.'iO. No. i*0. 
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justice to the painter of the frescoes at Prato, and display 
heads of fine study and character, and excellent drapery. Too 
much has been restored by a very indifferent hand. The Frate 
did not live to finish this work, which was completed by his 
scholar, Fra Diamante, Fra Filippo died in Spoleto, in 1469. 

His panel pictures are tolerably numerous, and when once 
his peculiar manner is known, he will rarely be mistaken. 
The large picture in the Accademia is full of his beauties and 
his defects. A smaller work is in the corridor of the Uf&zi ; 
the Madonna with an elaborate head-dress of transparent ma- 
terial, with folded hands, adoring the grand, chubby Child, who 
is held up to her by two laughing boy angels. An excellent 
little picture in the gallery of the Uflizi, St. Jerome writing 
in the recess of a wall, approaches the cotemporary Flemish 
style in the mode of treating accidental accessories ; such, for 
instance, as the torn paper and the pen under the table. The 
grand picture in the Louvre of the Virgin standing and 
holding the Child, with niunerous figures, was painted when 
the master was only twenty-six, by which we see how early his 
peculiar style in expression and colour was developed. Ho 
is seen also to advantage in the Berlin Museum, the Virgin 
adoring the Child, from the Solly collection. Two interest- 
ing lunette * pictures are in the National Gallery. 

Fra Filippo^B scholars included Sandro Botticelli and 
Filippino Lippi. He had also a scholar and assistant in the 
person of Fra Diamante, who stood towards him apparently 
in the same capacity as Mariotlo Albertinelli to Fra Barto^ 
lommeo. He completed, as said above, the frescoes at Spoleto, 
though his hand is not recognisable. It appears that Fra 

* The altar decoration was sometimes composed of a variety of subjects ; 
the chief picture was often surmounted by a lunette, — a smaller, some- 
times rectangular, but more frequently semicircular picture ; the flat frame 
was generally painted with arabesques and with heads or single figures ; 
lastly, the basement or step Qfradino, predella) on the top of the altar was 
adorned with small pictures, generally three or five in number. Some- 
times the principal picture had doors, which could be closed upon it; 
these doors or wings were painted inside and out, and on the inside com- 
monly contained he portraits of the donors, who thus knelt on each side 
of the principal subject. The last form and treatment, less common in 
Italy, are almost universal in the early Flemish and German altar-pieces. 
A picture with one door, and consequently consisting of two panels, is 
called a Diptych ; with two doors (or three panels), a Triptych ; and with 
many, a Polvptych. — C. L. E. 
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Diamante fell under the censure of his order for some offence. 
It is quite possible that the inaccurate Vasari may have made 
a mistake, and laid his sins on the shoulders of Fra Filippo. 

As regards two painters, both bearing the name of PesellOj 
though the younger has been distinguished as PeseUino, much 
confusion has existed, owing chiefly to the errors of YasarL 
The researches of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have proved 
the existence of grandfather and grandson ; the first, GitUiano 
d^Arrigo, commonly known as Pesello^ bom in 1367 ; the 
second, Francesco di Siefano, in 1423. The statement of 
Giuliano's having laboured conjointly with a hand fifty-six 
years younger than his own, at a time when that period of 
years embraced a most important development in art, is 
corroborated by no evidence. No certain work by the elder 
is left, but if the Adoration of the Magi, a long picture in 
the Uffizi, be by either, it may be ascribed to Giuliano. " The 
faces are red and darkly outlined, hands often badly drawn, 
but though the horses are scarcely bett<3r than those by 
Paolo Uccello, some large dogs in the left comer are drawn 
and modelled with great truth."* He is reported by Vasari 
to have excelled iu the representation of animals — an 
excellence which is observable in the younger PcstlUno, to 
whom we may now confine our attention, though his life and 
works are also involved in some obscurity. He is supposed 
to have been the scholar of Fra Filippo Lippi^ and to have 
painted the predella for one of the Frato's altar-pieces. A 
fine predeHa picture of the legend of St. Nicholas is in the 
Casa Buonarroti at Florence. But the work which must 
be considered the master-piece of tlie painter, and which 
entitles its author to one of the highest places in the 
i-anks of the fifteenth century, is the picture formerly in the 
Ottley collection, and now one of the chief treasures in the 
National Gallery. This is an Italian Trinity encircled by 
a glory of heads of seraphim and cherubim. The lieiid of 
the First Person is without exception the most remarkable 
example of the period at which it was executed. 

Pesellino was frequently employed in decorating the 
Cassoni of this time. Two pictures formerly thus applied 

• Memorandum by Sir C. L. Eastlake, 1803, Florence. 
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and well preserved, in the Palazzo Torrigiano at Florence, — 
the Triumph of David, — are ascribed to him. These are also 
first-rate works, combining beauty of male and female figures 
with the pomp and splendour of architecture and costume, 
and introducing a variety of animals both of African 
and European races. Many works attributed to Pesello or 
PeaeUino bear only the stamp of his time, and are equally 
akin to Pollaiuolo or Benozzo Gozzoli, No signed work has 
yet been discovered. Pesellino died at an early age, in 1457. 
.Sandro Filipepe, called BotiweUi — bom 1447, died 1515 — 
was the scholar of Filippo Lippi, though apprenticed first to 
a goldsmith. He appeared at a time and was in a position 
to take advantage of those efforts for the development of art 
which sculptors and painters had equally exerted, but a 
strong individual character takes the lead of all other 
characteristics in his works. In vehemence and impetuosity 
of action, combined occasionally with great grandeur, ho 
stands alone. He especially developed a power of move- 
ment, often finer in attempt than in performance, and a 
passionate imagination in expression which render him the 
most dramatic painter of the school. What may be called 
the Titanic force of some of his creations allies him to Luca 
Signorelliy and to Michael Angelo, His circular pictures 
(tondi) of the Madonna and Child with angels, which are 
numerous, are supposed to belong to his earliest time. 
Like Fra Filippo his angels take the form of masculine, 
grand youths, though more noble in character than the 
boisterous conceptions of the Frate. In the tondo in 
the Uffizi (see woodcut) they are believed to represent 
some youthful members of the Medici family. Sandra 
Botticelli was peculiarly qualified to illustrate the mytho- 
logical and allegorical tendencies which the revival of 
classic literature developed in Italy during the fifteenth 
century. The imagination readily consents to the creations 
of his hand in this line. His Yenus, borne upon the sea 
and driven to the shore by the Winds, a vehemently inter- 
twined group of wonderful power, in the Uffizi, is an 
example of this class. Also the Allegory of Spring in 
the Accademia. But his chef-d^ceuvre in the representation 
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of Allegory as well as the choicest specimen of his passionate 
poetry is the small picture called *'The Calumny of Apelles," 
after Lucan^s description of a picture of that subject by 
Apelles, also in the Uffizi (see woodcut). Few painters 
liave succeeded in making every part of a work so tribu- 
tary to the leading idea. The very statues in the niches 
are enlisted in the service. Such a picture as this is a far 
juster revelation of the violence and licry spirit predominant 
in Florence than any which the literature of the time has 
bequeathed. • 

Sandra's treatment of religious subjects partakes almost 
equally of the vehemence of his character. In his Coronation 
of the Virgin, in the Accademia,* the angels dancing above 
are wild with the excitement of celestial rapture, some of 
which is communicated even to the four human Saints 
standing below. A still more poetic embodiment of angelic 
intensity of feeling is seen in the grand Coronation of the 
Virgin, in Hamilton Palace,t and in the truly exquisite 
picture of the Nativity belonging to Mr. Fuller Maitland.J 
An opposite example of the excitement of despair may be 
instanced in a Pieta in the Munich Gallery, where the Maries 
around the body of the Saviour are frantic with grief. 

Among the most important monuments of Botticelli s art 
are his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, executed previous 
to 1484.§ In the attraction oflfered by Michael Amjelos ceiling 

* See ' (Jalleriii <lelle Belle Arti.* 

t Exhibited at Burlington Hoiise, 1873. 

X Exhibited at Burlington House, 1871. 

§ This chapel was built under the auspices of Sixtus IV., in 1473, br 
B.iccio Pintelli, a Florentine architect; its length is nearly 150 feet, and 
its breadth one-third of that extent : it has two entrances, a princi|)al one 
opposite the altar, and a small one in the corner to the right of the altar, 
leading to the Pope's apartments. The larger portion of the chapel, which 
is devoted to the church service, is divideil from the rest by a balustrade. 
The principal entablature, at a considerable height from the pavement, 
forms a narrow gallery, protected by an iron railing, round three sides 
of the chapel : the end wall, where Michael Angch's Last Judgment is, 
is, of course, unbroken. Between this gallery and the springing of the 
vaulted roof are the windows, six on each side ; on the wall opjH)site the 
altar are two painted windows to correspond. The space under the windows 
is divided horizontally into two portions ; the lower is merely painted 
with imitations of hangings, the upper contains the subjects from the life 
of Moses and Christ. A description of these may not be out ef place here. 
On the end wall, over and on each side of the altar, were three frescoes by 
PentginOy all afterwards destroyed to make room for the I-ast Judgment 
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these grand works have been much overlooked. The history 
of Moses, given in a series of incidents in one fresco, teems 
with his exuberant power, and displays great grandeur of 
landscape (see woodcut). The two other frescoes are the 
Temptation of Christ and the Story of Eorah. Sandro painted 
also twenty-eight figures of Popes between the windows. 

The master's command over portraiture was als6 remark- 
able, for to this category must be assigned his Adoration of 
the Magi, executed for the Medici, now in the UflBzi, in 
which the aged Cosmo kneels before the Virgin, while 
various members of the family of utmost individuality and 
dignity, the heads nobly modelled against a light ground, 
appear as spectators of the scene. 

by Michael Angela. The subject over the altar was the Assumption of the 
Virgin, — in this Pope Sixtus IV. was introduced, kneeling : on the left of 
this was Moses in the Bulrushes ; on the right, Christ in the Manger ; the 
other paintings still exist, more or less well preserved. Six subjects ar<> 
on each of the side walls, and two on each side of the principal entrance. 
The subjects from the life of Moses on the left are all intended, like the 
fii-st-named, to have a typical reference to the corresponding representa- 
tions on the right, from the life of Christ. The order and relation are as 
follows : — 1. Moses and Zipporah on their way to Egypt, the Circumcision 
of their Son (Elxod. iv. 24) [Luca Signorelli]. 1. The Baptism of Christ 
[Perugino], 2. Moses Overcoming the Egyptian, and again. Driving away 
the Shepherds who hindered the laughters of Jethro from Drawing Water 
(Exod. ii. 11, 17) ISandro Botticelli^ 2 The Temptation, or Christ Over- 
coming the Power of Satan \Sajuiro Botticelli]. 3. Moses and the Israelites 
after the Passage of the Red Sea [Cosimo Bosselli]. 3. The Calling of 
various Apostles (Peter, Andrew, James and John) from the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth [Domenico Ohirlandajo']. 4. Moses giving the Commandments 
from the Mount [^Cosimo Bosselli]. 4. Christ Preaching on the Mount 
[^Cosimo Bosseirt]. 5. The Punishment of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
who aspired, uncalled, to the priesthood (Numb. xvi. 31) [^Sandro Botticelli]. 
5. The Sacrament of Holy Orders, or Christ giving the Keys to Peter 
{^Perugino']. 6. Moses before his Death GiWng his Last Commands to 
Joshua [^Luca Signorelli]. 6. The I-^ujt Supper [Cosimo Bossellt], 7. Michael, 
Victorious over Satan, bears away the Body of Moses (Jude 9) [^Cecchino 
Salviati]. 7. The Resurrection ^Domenico Ghirlandajo]. The two last- 
named pictures on each side of the principal entrance were materially 
injured by the sinking of the architrave, and were afterwards badly 
repaired. Many of these compositions contain more than one moment of 
time, and all are remarkable for the crowds of portrait-like spectators, in 
imitation ofMasaccio. The best are those by Sandro, the Moses and Zipporah 
by Signorelli, and the Holy Orders by Perugino. Cosimo Bosselli, knowing 
the taste of the Pope, covered his paintings with gold (even the lights on 
the figures are sometimes thus heightened), and, to the dismay of the 
other painters, his Holiness expressed himself best pleased with Co8imo*8 
performances. See Taja, * Descrizione del Vaticano ;* and Plattner and 
Bunsen, * Beschreibung der Stadt Rom.' — C. L. E. 
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8andro*B Madomia pictures were much multiplied, and are 
many of them hotiega works, yet the type both of mother 
and child is always more or less of a grand and tragic 
kind. 

We have already shown reason for doubting the paternity 
hitherto assigned to Filippmo LippL The adoption by the 
scholar of the master's name was too common at the time to 
afford any proof of a nearer relationship. It appears, how* 
ever, that Filippino belonged to Prato, where the relations of 
Fra Fiiippo resided, and it is possible that he may have been 
a memb^ of the Frate*s £unily. The date of his birth has 
not been ascertained, though it is believed that the year 1460, 
usually given, is too late. One of the finest works by his 
hand, the Vision of St. Bernard, in the Badia at Florence, 
known to have been commissioned of the painter in 1480, 
bears token of riper excellence than pertains to the age of 
twenty or twenty-one. Tho instruction of FiUppino Lippi 
was assigned by Vasari to Botticelli, and a closer resem- 
blance is traced between tho works of these two masters than 
between those of Fiiippo and FiUppino, The impetuous 
character of Sandro is occasionally seen in tho works of 
FiUppino, but a far higher grace and standard of beauty may 
bo pronounced to have been natural to the latter. These 
qualities are especially seen in tho first-mentioned work in 
tho Badia, which is unrivalled in the charm that dis- 
tinguishes Filippifw.* Tho subject is the Virgin appearing 
to St. Bernard. AIk)vo the Saint's head, on a stone, is seen 
an inscription " Substine ct abstine.' The time is evening ; 
the landscape extremely fine against a light sky. The Saint 
is seated writing in tho open air— tho convent behind him — 
when he is surprised by tho apparition of the Madonna, a 
figure of ineffable charm, with a beautiful action of the right 
hand, followed by a train of cherubs ; till, in his astonish- 
ment, the pen is about to drop from his hand. This work 
is one of the finest by the master. Nowhere has the 
realising tendency translated heavenly personages into earthly 
forms of more charming character. Other easel pictures by 
FiUppino seldom do him entire justice. We must mention, 

* Seo Rosiniy plat* 59. 
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however, a few exceptions, Bach as a Madonna enthroned with 
four saints, a youthful work of 1485, in the Uffizi Grallery ; 
an Adoration in the same gallery, full of new features ; and 
a picture in the Berlin Museum, the Crucified Saviour with 
the Virgin and St. Francis. These figures are of the deepest 
expression. As respects Filippino*B other smaller works, we 
may mention a tabernacle at Prato, in the vicinity of S. 
Margherita, representing the Madonna and Child, with angels 
and saints on each side. The work is much injured and also 
over-painted, but the few heads still preserved are of the 
highest grace and sweetness. Two small pictures of much 
refinement by the master, Christ and the woman of Samaria, 
and the '^ Noli me tangere," are preserved in the Seminario 
at Venice. 

In his larger works Filippino appears as one of the greatest 
historical painters of his century. The rich ornamental 
decorations which he everywhere inti'oduces in his archi- 
tecture and other accessories were the result of his study of 
the Roman antiquities, which interested the painters of the 
fifteenth century more on account of their decorative 
character than on any principle of antique form. 

Among Filipjnno'B best and most finished historical works 
are those in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmelite church at 
Florence, in which he successfully approaches the seriousness 
and genuine truth of Mamccio, although he never equals 
him in simplicity and repose. In point of beauty of con- 
ception and action the King's Son just raised from death 
is not inferior to Masacdo's figures, and in naive reality 
the same may be said of the sleeping guards in the subject 
of Peter' Delivered from Prison. FUippino's peculiar 
aim is, however, most clearly recognised in the following 
works. Having been summoned to Home about 1492, he 
painted the Cappella Carafa in S. Maria sopra Minerva, which, 
according to the intention of the founder, Cardinal Olivieri 
Carafa, was destined to contain the Glorification of the Ma- 
donna, and that of St. Thomas Aquinas. The latter subject 
occupies the right wall. Instead of the large symbolical 
compositions with which the fourteenth century decorated S. 
Maria Novella at Florence, we here see a consistently 
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Bustainod human intorest, after tho manner of the new 
tendency. St. Thomas appears enthroned, with the four 
cardinal virtues, under a rich architecture decorated with 
cherub forms. His feet rest upon a prostrate heretic ; several 
spectators are looking down from a gallery above. The 
most remarkable figures, however, are those of the teachers of 
false doctrine, on each side in the foreground, who display 
the most varied expressions of shame, grief, and mortifica- 
tion. Among them is Sabellius in a red mantle, the grey- 
headed Arius, and two richly-clad boys. The Ecstasy of 
St. Thomas in the lunette above is of inferior value. The 
altar-piece contains an Annunciation, in which St. Thomas is 
presenting the kneeling figure of Cardinal Carafift to the 
Virgin, who, though in prayer, is stealing a glance at the 
angel entering on the other side. A lifted curtain shows a 
shelf of books and writing materials. On the wall beside and 
above the altar is the Assumption (now greatly over-painted). 
The Disciples looking upwards from the open grave are 
in excellent action, but appear less animateil with devotion 
than with astonisliment at the miracle. Having returned to 
Florence, Filippino painted the histories of the Apostles John 
and Philip upon the side walls on the chapel Filippo Strozzi, 
in S. Maria Novella. These are greatly marred by injury and 
over-painting. Here ho distinguishes himself as a painter 
of emotions, of dramatic action, and of real life, omitting, it 
is true, the higher ecclesiastical meaning. The Eesuscitation 
of Drusiana by St. John is, however, one of his highest 
efforts.* The Apostle is pointing upwards with his right 
hand, while his left touches Drusiana, who, with the most 
marvellous expression of returning life, is raising herself 
upon the bier. The bearers are fleeing in terror, but a 
number of graceful female figures remain in trembling 
attention, their frightened children clinging to their knees. 
Scarcely less excellent is the Apostle Philip exorcising the 
Dragon. The priests of the heathen temple are advancing 
resentfully down the steps, while the Apostle, with a grand 
gesture, exorcises the monster in the foreground. On the 

* See Mrs. Jameson's 'Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art,' vol. i. 
p. 138. — C. L. IL, 
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right, collected round the hody of the king's son, whom the 
dragon has killed, is a finely expressed group of courtiers ; on 
the left are standing other figures, shuddering at the monster, 
and holding their hands before their feices at its pestilential 
breath. The figures are executed with peculiar energy and 
ease ; the women are beautiful, the men dignified, and the 
forms throughout full of life ; only the drapery is somewhat 
mannered and conventional. Filippino^s large altar-pieces 
show his complete command over the arts of colouring and 
composition. His Adoration of the Kings in the Uffizi consists 
of no less than thirty figures, all contributing to the effect of 
the whole, and developing the several branches of progress in 
the Florentine school. His Marriage of St. Catherine, with 
four Saints, another large picture, signed, and dated 1501, is in 
the chapel of the Tolani family in S. Domenico in Bologna. 
This is in fine preservation, of admirable colour and grand 
execution. Conspicuous for beauty are the figures of six 
little angels, two-and-two on the varying heights of the 
entablature, each holding a lighted candelabrum. The St. 
Sebastian is also noble in character. 

FiUppino^B small pictures are very precious in character. 
A Commimion of St. Jerome in the Balbi Palace, Genoa, is 
a gem. Also a small work, with half-length figures, in the 
possession of M. Keizet, Paris. 

The National Grallery has a work of grand execution, 
though almost colourless, the Madonna and Child with SS. 
Jerome and Francis. Another, St. Francis in Ecstasy, with 
Angels, is a specimen of his minuter execution. FUippina 
died in 1505, and was buried in S. Michele Bisdomini in 
Florence, 

Another Florentine employed under Sandro BotticeUi on 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel is Coaimo Bo88eUi, whose 
family for three generations had followed the profession of 
the arts. He was bom in 1439, and became assistant to 
Neri de' Bicci, a master not calculated to develop talent. 
Cosimo^B earlier works incline to the manner of Fra 
Angelico, and a Last Judgment in the Berlin Museum is 
assigned to Fra Angelico and Comma BosaeUi in common. 
Subsequently he appears to have stood in some relation to 
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Benozzo Oozzolu His best work is a large fresco* in » 
Tery dark chapel in S. Ambrogio, at Florence, painted in 
1456 ; it represents the removal of a miraculous sacramental 
cup from the church of S. Ambrogio, to the bishop's palace. 
Here, aa already remarked in the instance of Masacdoy the 
greater part of the composition consists of mere spectators ; 
among these we find pleasing female heads, and dignified 
male figures. The costume, which is that of the time, is 
finished with remarkable precision. Among Cosimo^s best 
pictures may be mentioned a Coronation of the Virgin, in S. 
Maria Maddalena de' Pazzi, at Florence. There is also an 
excellent altar-piece by him in S. Ambrogio, the Assumption 
of the Madonna, with angels and saints at her feet. A Cruci- 
fixion surrounded by saints and angels, of a noble and animated 
character, was formerly in the collection of Mr. Ottley. 
Of his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel the Sermon on the 
Mount (see woodcut) is the most successful. The three 
others, the Passage of the Red Sea, Moses Delivering the 
Tables of the Law, and the Last Supper, are tame and 
devoid of interest. He died after loOO, the date of his will, 
which contradicts Vasari's assertion that the pursuit of 
alchemy had ruined him, for the will proves him to have 
been in good circimistauces. 

Benozzo di Lese di Sandra, known as Benozzo Gozzoli, was 
born in 1424. He was a scholar of Fra Angelica, and followed 
him to Rome and Orvieto, in which latter place we have 
alluded to liim as working under the Fi*ate. Except in his 
light and cheerful colouring, he has little affinity to his 
master. Indeed, in every other respect he presents the 
greatest contrast to him, for of all the Italians he is precisely 
the painter who seems to have been first smitten with the 
beauty of the natural world and its various apiKiarances. 
His pictures overflow with the delighted sense of this beauty ; 
he was the first to create rich landscape backgrounds, with 
cities, villas, and trees ; with rivers and richly-cultivated 
valleys ; with bold rocks, &c. He enlivens this landscape most 
agreeably with animals of all kinds, dogs, hares, deer, and 
large and small birds, which are introduced wherever there 

• Engraved in Lasinio's Collection from the old Florentine masters. 
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is room. When the incident takes place in the interior of 
cities or dwellings, he displays the richest fancy for archi- 
tectural forms, representing halls with open porticoes, elegant 
arcades, galleries, balconies, &c., all in a beautiful Florentine 
style. In the representations of the human figure, we find 
gaiety and whim, feeling and dignity, in the happiest com- 
bination ; but in this instance again, the artist, not satisfied 
with the figures necessary to the action, peoples the land- 
scape and architecture with groups, and generally surrounds 
the principal actors with a circle of spectators, among whom 
are introduced portraits of the painter^s cotemporaries, to 
whom he has thus raised a memorial. In movement and 
cast of drapery, Benozzo% figures, taken singly, are often 
very graceful, although marked by an almost feminine 
timidity of gait and gesture ; the heads are very expressive ; 
the portraits true to nature, and delicately felt. 

Among the earlier works of Benozzo may be mentioned 
the pictures of the Apostles and the Martyrs, executed after 
the year 1447, which form a portion of the glory in the 
Last Judgment, commenced by Fra Angelico in the chapel gf 
S. Brizio, in the cathedral of Orvieto. Also several paintings 
in the churches of S. Fortnnato and S. Francesco* at 
Montefalco (a little town not far from Fiiligno), executed 
1450, in which the resemblance to Fra Angelico is evident. 
During, or before 1479, Benozzo returned to Florence in order 
to decorate the walls of the small chapel in the Palazzo 
Medici, now Riccardi. Here we see him first entering that 
path which led him entirely away from the forms proper to 
his master. This chapel is made the scene of the Journey of 
the Three Kings to Bethlehem, represented in a siunptuous 
progress of knights, squires, and pages, with dogs and 
himting leopards, all seen passing through a rich country. 
The walls next the altar are peopled with quires of angels 
in a landscape, some kneeling, others plucking flowers, 
rendered with much poetry and feeling. From Florence 
Benozzo proceeded to S. Gemignano in 1463-4, where he 
completed a series of works in S. Agostino, illustrating the 
life of St. Augustin, in which his cheerful fancy is more 
♦ See Rumohr, * Ital. Forschungen,' ii. p 257, &c. 
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completely developed.* These works, like all others of the 
highest value in Italy, have suffered, being in part obliterated, 
in part over-painted. He was assisted in them by one 
Giusto d^ Andrea.^ 

The master is, however, seen to highest advantage in his 
labours in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which he undertook in 
1469, and where, with the exception of the works of Pietro di 
Puccio, he covered the north wall. These frescoes occupied 
him till 1485. They form a continuation, both in situation and 
subject, of the works of Pietro, and represent the History of 
the Old Testament from the time of Noah to the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon, in a thronged and overflowing 
series. These have suffered greatly from damp and neglect, 
yet they still offer one of the most interesting monuments of 
art of the fifteenth century. The limits of this work do not 
permit any adequate description of subjects treated with 
such fulness of fancy and redundance of natural beauties as 
these display. Benozzo is in his element here ; sometimes, as 
in all his works, approaching the exaggerated and fantastic, 
never really abstract or grand ; but always revelling in the 
truly picturesque, whether of nature or art ; in architecture, 
flowers, fruits, and animals, with gorgeous peacocks perched 
on marble basins, and percjolas laden with grapes, and every 
form of jocund life that could be made consistent with the 
subject in hand. There are twenty-one frescoes in the 
Campo Santo by his hand.J He was assisted in them by 
Zenohio MacchtavelU, wbo copied his style feebly: The 
execution of this mighty work gave so much satisfaction to 
the Pisau authorities in its progress, that as early as 1478 
they presented the jminter with a solid though somewhat 
novel testimony of their regard in the shape of a sarcophagus, 

* St. Auijustine pieachiuj; at Rome has been engraved in chromo- 
lithograph by the Arundel Society. 

t A letter of Bcnf>zz6'& dated S. Gemignano. 1407, is published in Dr. 
Gave's collection, together with an extract from the journal oi Gvisto di 
And/ci, one of the painter's as^'^istants in S. Aijostino. Gi"st't particularizes 
all the parts done by his own liaiid. Three other iuterestine lettei-s, 
addressed by JSrno-::o to Pietro de* Medici in 14r»i>, aUo publisheii by I)r. 
Gave, relate to the Adoration of the Ma<;i, in the private chapel of the 
Medici.— C\ L. K. 

J C. L:i*inio, 'Pitt, a fresco del CaniiK) Santo di Pisa.' Ottlcv, pi. 46 
to 49. 
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destined for bis tdtimate repose within the precincts of 
the Campo Santo. An inscription recorded their gift, 
the date of which, 1478, has misled biographers as to the 
time of Benozzo% death. Records have lately come to light 
which prove that he died as' late as 1496. 

Easel pictures by Benozzo are rare, and like other great 
masters he is not seen to such advantage in this form as in his 
frescoes. A specimen is in the Louvre — St. Thomas Aquinas 
in glory, seated on a prostrate heretic, between Plato and 
Aristotle. The master is also seen in the National Gallery — 
a Virgin and Child, with saints and angels. This displays 
a certain energy and reality, though by no means an attractive 
picture, but it receives an adventitious interest from the pre- 
servation of the contract which engaged the painter to 
execute it. In his minuter works Benozzo returns more to 
the manner, though not to the spirit, of Fra Angelico, The 
*'Rape of Helen," in the National Grallery, is a beautiful 
example. The illuminations also of a MS. Virgil in the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana at Florence recall the style of 
Benozzo, 

We now come to a painter whose name is one of the 
great landmarks in the history of Florentine art, and who 
carried to perfection what Masaccio had conceived and begun. 
Domenico Corradi, called Ohirlandajo was bom in 1449. TTi^ 
father Tommaso Corradi di Dafo Bighordi is believed to have 
been a jeweller of repute. It is said that the garlands which 
he manufactured for the Florentine women* were so much in 

* Most of the great Florentine artists, sculptors and architects, as well 
as painters, were originally goldsmiths. The editors of the last editions 
and translations of Vasari enumerate Orgagna^ Litca delta HobbiOf Ohiberti, 
Brunelkschij VerrocchiOy Andrea del &irtOy Cellini, and others. It has 
been remarked that the style of relief which is suitable to the precious 
metals (but which is unsuitable to marble or bronze) may have had its 
influence in forming the general taste of the Florentines in sculpture. The 
" garlands '* above mentioned were probably silver ornaments (see Vasari, 
' Life of Ghirlandajo '). In a severexvage these ornaments were forbidden ; 
in the extracts from the * Archivio delle Riformagioni di Firenze,' published 
by Dr. Gaye,* (Carteggio d'Artisti), we read (March, 1307) — "Quod nulla 
mulier presumat deterre in capite coronam auream vel argenteam." A 
fashion alluded to in another prohibition of the same date explains the 
long trains of the women in the early Florentine pictures : *' item quod 
nulla mulier audeat portare vestes trannantes (sic) ultro quod nnnm 
brachium per terram de retro." — C. L. £. 
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favoar, that he thence obtained the surname of Ghirlandajo, 
which descended to his son. The latter was also originally 
intended for a goldsmith, but early showed his talent for 
painting in the striking likenesses he drew of the passers- 
by, whilst yet a boy in his father's shop. His first teacher 
was Alessio Baldovineiti, a comparatively unimportant artist 
of the fifteenth century, already mentioned. The direction 
which Art had now taken was carried to a perfection of a 
peculiar kind by Domenico Ghirlandajo ; the aim of the 
artist in this instance was no longer external form for itself, 
no longer a beautiful and true imitation of the circumstances 
of nature in the abstract : it was a predilection for particular 
forms, for particular circumstances, and especially for grand 
and important relations of life ; for the glory and dignity of 
his native city, which, as we have before remarked, had 
attained at that time the zenith of her greatness. The portrait, 
in the largest signification of the word, is the prominent 
characteristic in the productions of Ghirhitidajo. ThiiB, 
abovo all, we find the motive — which in earlier masters 
appeared more the result of accidental observation — in him 
completely and consistently followed out. He intn>duced 
portraits of cotemporaries into his historical representations, 
thus raising to them an honourable memorial ; not, how- 
ever, introducing them as the holy jiersonages themselves, 
as was the practice among the painters of the Netherlands, 
and in (Jenuany. Simple and tranquil, in the costume of 
their time, these personages stand by, — as sjxjctators, or rather 
witnesses, of the holy incident represented, — and frequently 
occupy the principal places in the picture. They are 
generally arranged somewhat synmietrically in detached 
groups, thus giving to the whole a peculiarly solemn ejffect : 
in their relation to the actual subject of the picture they 
may be coni2)ared with the chorus of the Greek tragedy. 
GhirtanrJajo^ again, usually piaces the scene of the sacred 
event in the domestic and citizen life of the time, and 
introduces, with the real costume of the s])ectators, the 
architecture of Florence in the ricliest disjday and in 
comi)lete i)erspective, without degenerating into those 
fantastic combinations which we find in Benozzo Gozzoli. 
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The saints also retain their weU-known ideal drapery, not 
without reminiscences of the style of the fourteenth century. 
A third element is moreover apparent, derived from a par- 
ticular study of antique motives of a light and animated 
kind, and especially of antique drapery : this study is to be 
traced in accessory female figures. In the execution of the 
details a certain degree of severity is still observable, espe- 
cially in the outlines ; it can scarcely, however, be called 
a defect. The forms are perfectly well imitated, and the 
peculiarities of nature successfully caught. In the technical 
management of fresco Ghirlandajo exhibits an unsurpassed 
finish. 

OhirlandajWB powers were of slow growth. He appears to 
have passed the age of thirty-one before he undertook the 
frescoes in the Vespucci chapel in the Ognissanti at Florence, 
where the portrait of Amerigo Vespucci is reported to have 
been introduced, and which were covered with whitewash 
in 1616. Two other works by him, however, bearing date 
1480, are preserved in the same church. The subject of the 
one — St. Jerome, a fresco on the left of the nave — is a grand 
and severe figure seated at a desk, and surrounded with 
every imaginable object of still life, from a Florence 
flask to his cardinal's hat (see woodcut). The other work 
is a Last Supper in the Refectory, treated in the traditional 
form with Judas seated alone on the nearer side of the table. 
An effort at that variety of expression which culminated in 
Leonardo da Vinci, is here seen. But these frescoes are 
far from displaying the excellence he afterwards attained. 
Domenico is next studied in the fresco of the Sala del 
Orologio, since called the Sala dcgli Gigli, in the Palazzo 
Vecchio. This consists of a grand and very elaborate 
design in the renaissance or revived classic style, with the 
figure of S. Zenobio, a patron saint of Florence, enthroned, 
with two other Saints, all larger than lifb. In the background 
are seen the Duomo, the Campanile, and tlie Baptistery. 
Two lions in chiaroscuro bear the armorial standards of the 
city. Above, also in chiaroscuro, are six single figures of 
illustrious characters from Roman history, and a lunette with 
the Virgin and Child of a beauty and grace seldom seen in 

K 
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Okirkmd4i^o*u Holy Families. The whole oompositioii is 
tfcrioily uohiteofeiml and deoontiTe.* This is ono of the 
wall-puntiiigs still samTing in s hail which the dhief 
painters of the day, BoUieeUi^ FUifpimo Lippi^ and Pemgmo 
oontribated to adorn. It was from this biu^ competition 
that Okirland€^ was called hy Pope Sixtas lY., to eieroise 
his powers in the Sistine Ohapel» where, in the salyject of 
the Galling of Peter and Andrew, the master may he said^hy 
the general ad^uice of the qualities of composition and 
expression, to take preoedcnoe of his feUow-laheorers on the 
same waUs (see woodoat), Tlie inflnence of MoBoecio 
is erident in the arrangement of the figures and in the 
noUe individuality of each head, many of which represent 
portraits of ootemporaries who contemplate the scene 
with solemn interest, and are introduced to give richness 
and reality to the composition, not as actors in the 
event. The Besnrrection by Ohirlandajo^ which is on tiie 
right of the entrance, has been greatly injured and badly 
repaired. 

On the road between Home and Florence, at S. Gemignano, 
Ohirlandajo found time to decorate the chapel of S. Fina 
with creations worthy of his hand ; but his greatest triumphs 
were reserved for his native Florence. It appears that at the 
close of 1485 ho had completed the frescoes representing the 
life of St. Francis, in the Sassctti chapel in the Trinita — works 
in which all his varied powers attained maturity. In the 
abundant incidents and characters which this subject afforded, 
the noblest realism combined with inimitable dignity supplies 
the place of the ideal. Ghirlandajo in fresco, as Mosart in 
music, is always within the range of human sympathies ; both 
masters elevating them to their highest exercise by means 
of exquisite feeling and profound science. Hero again cotem- 
porary portraits appear:. that of Lorenzo do' Medici, with 
others, in the subject of St. Francis presenting his rules to 
Pope Honorius III. : his own, in cap and mantle, looking out 
of the picture, in the Miracle of a Child of the Spini Family. 
Both these frescoes are of the utmost beauty ; and the last- 

♦ See * Domenico Ghirlandajo,' by Right Hon, A- H. Lajard, printed 
for the Aruniel Society. 
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mentioned contains one of those groups of liigh-bom women, 
redolent with staid modesty, in which Ohirlandajo stands 
tmrivalled. But the fresco of the death of the Saint is the 
most remarkable, and one of the few really historical works by 
Ghirlandajo, The simple, solemn arrangement of the whole ; 
the artless, nnaffected dignity of the single figures ; the noble, 
manly expression of sorrowing sympathy ; the perfection of 
the execution — combine to place this picture among the most 
exquisite examples of Italian Art.* Our woodcut tells the tale 
better than any description. The writer mentioned in our 
notCjf dwelling on the intense grief of the brethren environ- 
ing the body, and on the more sober sorrow of those farther 
off, calls attention to the satire conveyed in the figures of the 
Bishop and his attendants, who are cold and indifferent to 
what is passing while they mechanically repeat the prayers 
for the occasion. For the rest, the paintings in this chapel 
are not all of equal merit ; in those on the left wall par- 
ticularly the assistance of scholars is very evident.^ Ghir- 
landajo had scarce completed this great undertaking when 
ho was engaged to cover the choir of S. Maria Novella with 
a new series of frescoes in place of the damaged works, already 
mentioned, by Orca^fna, The very wealth and perfection 
with which he endowed these since-neglected walls forbid all 
attempt at description. The chief subjects are from the life 
of the Madonna and that of the Baptist, rendered in every 
form of beauty, dignity, and expression. The most interesting 
of the series are those in the lower courses nearest the 
eye. Our woodcut gives an idea of the graceful nature 
of the groups and of the grandeur of the background 
which invests the Eirth of the Virgin. The work was 

* Ghirlandnjo*s paintings in S. Triniti and S. Maria Novella arc en- 
graved in T.,asinio*s collection of the works of early Florentine masters. 

t See * Domenico Ghirlandajo/ by Right Hon. A. H. Layard. 

♦ While justly admiring the simplicity and nature displayed in the Death 
of St. Francis, the work above quoted (see woodcut) points out the fact 
that the composition is strictly imitiited from one of the same subject by 
Giotto, This may be seen in the Bai-dl chapel of S. Crocc, recently freed 
from its whitewash. Not only the general arrangement is the same, but 
the groups, right and left, are literally repeated, though with p*eater life 
and truth. This adoption of a successful type is as old fw the Greek 
sculptors, and only reflects honour on the artist who could openly clothe a 
great forerunner's ideas in the garb of a more adranced art. 
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execated for the Tomabaoni and Tomaqninci families, and 
no less than twenty-one portraits, including that of the 
beautiful Ginevra de' Benci, with several from the Medici, 
Sassetti, and other fSeunilies, are introduced. The work was 
completed in 1490. The peculiar beauties of this painter's 
style are not so much developed in his easel pictures ; these 
cannot, in general, lay claim to equal merit with his frescoes : 
he disturbs us also by a certain gaudiness, and especially by 
an inharmonious red. Among them, however, we find some 
very distinguished works, especially at Florence. In the 
church of the Innocenti (belonging to the Foundling Hospital) 
is a beautiful Adoration of the Kings, dated 1488, in which 
appear some excellent heads from nature, especially among the 
accessory figures. Another Adoration (a circular picture) 
of the preceding year is in the gallery of the Uffizi. Two 
admirable pictures are in the Florentine Academy, both 
remarkable for very sweet and graceful Madonnas, which do 
not frequently occur in the works of Ghirlandajo. The one, 
of the year 1485, is the well-known Adoration of the 
Shepherds, where an antique sarcophagus serves as a crib. 
An excellent Visitation, 1491, is now in the Louvre. A 
Madonna, also, in a nimbus, with four Saints, and a kneeling 
St. Jerome of especial grandeur of form and expression, is in 
the Berlin Museum. 

Ghirlandajo' 8 brothers Davide and Benedetto imitated his 
manner, and assisted him in his works, as did his brother-in- 
law Bastiano Matnardi ; who, if not equal to Domenico in the 
management of colour and in modelling, is peculiarly happy 
in his delicate conception of character, as seen in the figures 
of various Saints ; his best works are in the chapel of the 
Beata Fine,* in the parish church of the to>ivn of San 
(lemignano, his birthplace. The Ghirlandajo family are said 
to have laboured here also. An Annunciation in the baptistery 
of the same church is by Mainardi alone. The death of 
Domenico Ghirlandajo is said to have occurred in 1498, when 
his brother Benedetto entered on the guardianship of his 
family, but it may have taken place earlier. 

Francesco Granacci, also one of the scholars of Domenico^ 

♦ Rumohr, * Ital. Forsch.' ii. 286. 
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nnites with his master's style a lighter grace, without, how- 
ever, attaining the same life and energy. There are good 
works by him in the Pitti and Uffizi Gralleries at Florence ; 
several also in the Accademia, where a series of small 
pictures, representing the Martyrdom of S. Apollonia, may 
be particularly noted. At a later time Chrawicci inclined 
more to the manner of his great cotemporary, Michciel 
Angela Biwnarroti, who, as well as Domenico's son, Bidolfo 
Ghirlandajo, belongs to the succeeding period. Pictures by 
various masters of this school are in the transept of S. 
Spirito at Florence. 

To return to the ranks of the great religious and historical 
masters of the Florentine school. 

We have seen that the representation of the nude had been 
more particularly attempted by Paolo Uccello and Andrea 
dcd CaMagno; and there is no doubt that the development 
of this power was materially assisted by the practice of 
the plastic arts which in Italy considerably preceded that of 
painting. This was a time when individuals dealt often in 
a plurality of arts — that of the goldsmith, the bronze-caster, 
the sculptor, and the painter being in many instances carried 
on together. It may be doubted, considering the length of art 
and brevity of life, whether this practice was beneficial ; but 
there is no question that the accuracy of modelling required 
in plastic workmanship acted favourably on certain painters. 
The brothers Pollaiuoli — Antonio and Pietro — were artists of 
this multiform class, bom severally in 1433 and 1443. 
Their father was a goldsmith, and Antonio was apprenticed 
to him, and became eminent in an art which, in a luxurious 
and wealthy age, included every form of costly ornament, 
equally in relief and in the round, in gold, silver, and 
bronze, from a lady's jewel to the design for a crucifix or an 
altar chasse. Antonio is also recorded to have rivalled 
Mcuo Finiguerra in niello-work. In these forms Antonio 
soon showed great mastery over design, with a deeper study 
of anatomy than had hitherto characterised this class of 
workmanship ; the brothers being recorded by Yasari as the 
first artists who practised dissection, while their knowledge 
of the recently-discovered examples of antique sculpture is 
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also evident. In the form of pictorial art thej display 
accordingly these combined influences. This is seen in the 
small pictures in the Uffizi : Hercules strangling AntsBus, 
and overcoming the Hydra, in which a severe simplicity and 
the angularity incidental to a worker in metals are obvious. 
In considering these pictorial efforts, it is difficult to dis> 
tinguish one brother from the other. Pietro is known to have 
}»een the scholar of Andrea dal Castcufno ; Antohio would seem 
(in painting) to have been self-taught. Their style partakes 
of the nature of plastic imitation, abounding in ornament 
and architecture, with much gaiety of colour. The figure 
of Prudence, originally one of the Virtues painted for the 
Mercatanzia (at Florence), and the three male Saints executed 
for S. Miniato al Monte, both pictures now in the Uffizi, are 
illustrations of this class. An extreme example of the influence 
of the joweller*s art is the Annunciation at Berlin, where 
an exuberance of ornament produces the effect of a piece of 
tarsia. But the chief distinction of the Pollaiuoli is that 
they first departed from the use of tempera, the vehicle of 
all the painters we have hitherto described, and first availed 
themselves of the powers of oil mediums. The chef-d'oeuvre 
of the brothers, and one generally attributed to Antonio, is 
the large Martyrdom of St. Sebastian in the National Gallery,* 
where the fine treatment of the archers and the minute 
rendering of the background seem to unite the Italian and 
Flemish manner (see woodcut). This picture has been 
considered one of the first in Italy painted in oil ; but, 
[iowever removed from tempera, the real character of the 
vehicle used in this altar-piece is still uncertain, being, 
at all events, not that of the Van Eycks, Pielro PoUaiuolo 
has left his only signed work, a Coronation of the Virgin, 
in the Pieve of S. Gemiguano. Pietro died before 1496 ; 
Antonio in 1498. 

The course of Andrea Verocchio, bom in Florence, 1432, 
resembles that of the PollainoU. According to Vasari he 
was "a goldsmith, a teacher of persjx^ctive, a sculptor, a 
carver, a painter, and a musician ;" a catalogue of gifts which 

* Enj^ravod in *Etruria Pittrice,' pi. 'J4, and in Rosini*s * Storia della 
*ittura Italiana,* vol. iii. pi. 53. 
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link him with his great scholar. His CoUeoni monument 
at Venice places him on a higher pedestal than the 
Pollaiuoli attained, showing a combination of science and art 
worthy to be carried forward by Leonardo da Vinci, The 
drawings attributed to Verocchio are difficult to distinguish 
from those of Lorenzo di Credi and Leonardo da Vinci, but the 
style, at all events, was original in Verocchio, As a painter, 
the same difficulty occurs to define what was really by his 
hand. The only certain example is the well-known Baptism 
in the Accademia at Florence (see woodcut), the foremost angel 
in which is recorded as the work of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Various works in galleries at Munich, Berlin, Frankfort, 
and in the National Gallery, as well as in private collec- 
tions, are alternately ascribed to Ghirlandajo, Pesello, 
the Pollaiuoli, Lorenzo di Credi, Verocchio, Pietro delta 
Francesco, and to Leonardo da Vinci ; thus showing an affinity 
of manner both in individuals and schools which points to 
the common conditions of the period.* Verocchio died 
in 1488. 

The improvement in modelling and drawing contingent on 
the study of anatomy and practice of sculpture brings us to 
another great name in the Tuscan school, associated with 
a daring vigour, and sometimes an ungenial coarseness, over- 
stepping the bounds of nature. Luca Signorelli, otherwise 
called Luca da Cortona, whose proper name is Luca d'Egidio 
di Ventura, was born at Cortona, it is believed in 1441, and 
was apprenticed to Pietro delta Francesca, Little is known 
of his early life. He is recorded to have painted in Arezzo 
in 1472, and in Citta di Castello in 1474. Nothing, how- 
ever, that can be genuinely ascribed to him exists now in 
Arezzo. He played later an important part in the Sistine 
Chapel, though represented only by one wall-painting — the 
History of Moses — the sober dignity of which stops short 
equally of his power of action and his exaggeration of atti- 
tude (see woodcut). In 1484, he was in Cortona, where 
he made his home, and which still retains a few of his 

♦ The picture in the National Gallery, No. 296, the Virgin and Child 
with two Angels, with exquisite jewellery, is an example. It passes under 
the name of OhirhniaJOy but is believed to be by Antonio Pollaivolo. 
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works in churches and in private hooses. A Depositiou 
from the Cross and a Last Supper are in the Cathedral. 
These are both fine examples, especially the Deposition, 
^ which has a grace and grand style of colouring, anticipating 
Sebcutian del Piombo in this respect, as he also some- 
times anticipated Michael Angela in energy and grandeur of 
composition."* In the Confraternity of 8. Niccolo there is 
an altar-piece with an Entombment on one side, and the Virgin 
and Child and Saints on the other. A fresco by Luca in the 
same building has recently been uncovered from whitewash. 
In the church of S. Domenico, in Citta di Castello, is a fine 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, with numerous figures. 

From Cortona Luca Signorelli doubtless supplied seyeral 
of the neighbouring cities with his works, which are found 
in Citta di Castello, Urbino, Borgo S. Sepolcro, and Perugia. 
The altar-piece also of the Cappella S. Onofrio, in the catiie- 
dral of Perugia (painted 1 484), — a Madonna enthroned, with 
Saints,— combii)08 in some jwrtionR a very har^h naturalism 
(for instance, in S. Onofrio himself) with a noble sentiment. 
As regards the whole execution, however, and the glow of 
colour, it may be considered a clicf-d\vnvre of the master. 
He also lalniured in Siena, where he executed the grand 
series of frescoes illustrating the life of St. Benedict, in the 
convent of Monto Uliveto, which are full of his energy and 
fancy, though now too much injured to be done justice to. 
In Siena he further decorated the Petrucci Palace with 
frescoes of })rofanc subjects, l)oth mythological and his- 
torical.f 

In Volteri-a fine altar-pieces by his hand still remain. 
The one in S. Francesco, the Virgin and Child enthroneil, 
with three Saints on each side, and SS. Augustin and Jerome 
seated below, is signed and dated 1491. An Annimciation 
in the Duoiuo is in letter preservation and finely coloured. 
The Duonio and walls of the " Sacra Casa '* at Loretto were 
decorated with frescoes by the master, representing Prophets 

* Menioraudum by Sir C. L. East lake, Cortona, 1856. 

t Thre<» of these — a scene with Cupid, Penelope at her Loom, and 
Coriolanus, transferred to canvas, and much injured — are in Mr. Barker's 
possession. 
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and Evangelists, with angels plajring on musical instriuiieats, 
and eigbt scriptoral sabjects below. All these are much 
ruined, and the lower works almoBt efiaced. 

But his chief fame rests on his frescoes at Oirieto, where, 
by a strange destiny, he was appointed to continue the 
laboors of a painter the furthest possible opposed to himself 
in manner and character. The authoritiea of the cathedral 
of Orrieto, after waiting nine jears for Pemgino, at length 
engaged Lttca Sigrtordti to cany on the fresco of the Last 
Jodgment in the chapel of 8. Brizio, which Fra Angelieo had 
commenced.* The pious Frate had executed the solemn and 
quiescent part of the composition — namely, the figure of our 
Lord, and the attendant hierarchy of Saints and angels— and 
Benozio Qoxzoli had painted the apostles and martyrs. It 
was now reeeired for the fiery Xuca to add the great dnunatic 
scene below, including the history of Antichrist.! ^^ there- 
fore completed the work, not, it is true, in the sense in which 
Tietole had begun it, but with a grandeur which, excepting 
Leonardo da Vinei, no master partaking of the realistic ten- 
dency of the fifteenth century has surpassed. The chief 
works are four lai^ representationa on the two side walls: 

• EngTSTiDgs in Delia Valle, Sl«riB del Daomo d'OrrietD, Roma, 1791. • 
OttleT. pi. 52 to 5*. 

t The oiqbI Biblical md theolo^cnl labjecU which appear to hart 
been Buthoriied dniiag the middle ages were adopted br the gntt 
paidlen, with no other change than that c( superior treataieiit. Thee* 
illiutntiouB existed originally in illuminated MSS. ; and when wood- 
engravinj wu invented, the lame subjects, and sometimeg preciselj the 
MQie designi were repealed. The wild mystery called the History of 
.Antichrist may perhaps be less early, or, being probably of Byrantioe origin, 
may have been less known among the Italian and German painten than 
the usual Scriptural and legeodai? subjects. The block-boolc, 'Der Ent- 
krist,' printed about U70, wu not howerti the first that added this uriea 
of reprexeutations to those in general use, since a similar work, the ' Histori* 
Sancti JghsDois CvaDgeliste, cjnsque lisiones Apocalypticte,' appeared mora 
than twenty years earlier, Zut-a Signorelli appears to have «dop(ed hia 
general inventions at Orvieto (the frescoea were be^n in 1499) from these 
or limllHr sonrces. A sniiicient proof may be found in the fact that the 
lenukafale fable of the beheading of Elijah and Enoch in both the illus- 
trations allnded to (apparently suggested by a passage in the Apooalypse, 
x\. 7) also occurs in Signoreth\ principal fresco, and this is but one among 
many points of reseiublauce. The Germnn author, or artist, constantly 
refers to a 'Compendiuic Theologic ' (''davoa slat anrh geschrietien In 
dntn Cnch Compendio Tbeologie "), a book or MS. probably in the hand* 
of most monks of the fifteenth century. Set also the rubric ' D« Adrentv 
Domini,' in th* Anrea Lagenda. — C. L E. 
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here the history of Antichrist is depicted with figares fbll 
of chsiaoter, also the Besarrection, Hell, and Paradise, oom^ 
positions all replete with meaning, action, and expression, 
consisting chiefly of naked figures. A severe but perfeict and 
noble drawing of the nude is observable in these works; 
imd a number of positions in the figures, never attempted in 
art before, are introduced with careful study and success. 
With the highest development also of plastic power, the 
anxious striving for mere anatomical correctness is no longer 
apparent, but gives place to a peculiar grandeur and eleva- 
tion stamped alike on scenes of tranquillity and beatitude;; 
and on representations of vehement and £uitastic action. 
We are in every way reminded of the style of Miehad Angela^ 
of whom Luca was the immediate predecessor, if not the 
cotemporaiy. Here is the same subordination of the merely 
ticcidental to the living nujesty of the purely human 
form, only, it is true, not conccivod with Michael Angelo^B 
almost superhimian groudour. In dra}>ery also Luca exhibits 
elevated feeling, and in his single figures a happy imitation 
of the antique. The lower part of the walls is occupied 
with decorative subjects in chiaroscuro, with circular pictures 
of those poets who have described the Lower Regions, 
such as ITcsicHl and Virgil (in reference to the Sixth 
Book of the iEneid), Claudius (in reference to the Eapc of 
Proserpine), and Dante ; all surrounded with numerous smaller 
representations of an allegorical and mythical nature, which 
with the freedom characteristic of the period are mixed up 
unreservedly with the chief subjects. 

Luca SIfjnoreUi thus inaugurated a new phase in the science 
which Paolo UcceHh had practised, and led the way to the 
more perfect daring of Michael Awjelo, He may be con- 
sidered a painter strictly of the nude, always powerful in 
anatomy and action, square and unselect in form, and aca- 
demical in character. It was natural that a painter of this 
class should find congenial subjects in the ancient literature 
then so ardently studied in Florence, and which, as we 
have seen, he applied in the Petrucci Palace at Siena. A 
picture recently discovered, belonging to the Marchese Corsi, 
signed with his name, representing the School of Pan (see 
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woodcut), shows how ardently he availed himself of the 
liberty which such subjects gave for the representation 
of the nude. The allegorical part of the picture is un- 
intelligible. 

Xttca Signorelli is, upon the whole, rarely found in galleries 
or collections north of the Alps. In the gallery of the 
Berlin Museum are two excellent wings of an altar-piece, 
with figures of different Saints. Here Luca is seen in the 
strong contrasts observable in his art — in the caricatured 
head of the St. Jerome, and in the fine expression in the 
manner of the Umbrian School of the Magdalen. 

In addition to his larger Michael-Angelesque peculiarities 
Luca may be known by the squareness of his forms in joints 
and extremities, and also by the frequent introduction of 
a brightly-coloured Roman scarf. 

The master lived until 1524, but the precise date of his 
death is uncertain. Some of his works are painted in oil. 

The last great period of Italian miniature-painting is con- 
nected with the school of the Ohirlandaj. It represented no 
longer that feeling of devotion which exacted the utmost splen- 
dour in the decoration of the Holy Scriptures, but rather a 
liabit of sumptuous luxury, and a desire for the artistic 
enhancement of every object of daily life. In the gorgeous 
border decorations, and in the architecture of the backgrounds, 
now occur little genii with garlands of flowers, and figures of 
the gods, &c., in the most gorgeous style of antique ornament. 
Besides the family of the Medici, and the numerous eccle- 
siastical bodies, it was Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
who principally patronised the Florentine miniature-painters. 

Of the works of one of the most renowned of this class, the 
Abbot of S. Clemente, Don Bartolommeo della Qatta (died 
1490), no authentic specimen has been preserved. The best 
among the works still existing are attributable to one Oherardo 
i)f Florence, who had been originally appointed by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent to decorate the cathedral with mosaics, and, for 
that purpose, had been brought into connection with Domentco 
Ghirlandajo. His miniatures combine the style of that master, 
with an incredible splendour and delicacy of execution, 
which, in the Bible of Mathias Corvinus (about 1490), now in 
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the Libimrj of the Vaticftn, seeniB to haTO reached the ntmoat 
poeaible perfection. Varioiis books illrnninated hj Okenardo 
are said to be in the arohiTes of the parish hoi^tal of St. 
GiliOy in Florence ; a missal of 1494 is in the Lanrentian 
Library ; an iUnminated missal, also ezecnted for the King 
of Hungary by another Florentine, AUavante by name, is in 
the library of the Dukes of Bnrgnndy at Brussels ; a breriarj 
belonging to the Bishop of Grann is in the Boyal Library 
at Paris. These works are qnite in the style of the 
Okirhndaj^ and are executed in the highest decorative taste.* 
The Urbino Bible, also in the Vatican, 1478, is obvionsly by 
some Florentine hand. In the Lanrentian Library at 
Florence, there are still several manuscripts of dassio 
authors, said to haye been executed by order of Lorenio the 
Magnificent, containing but few miniatures, properly speak- 
ing, but on the other hand a mass of beautiful and delicate 
decorations. 



CHAPTER IL 

SCHOOLS OF UMBRIA, AND MASTERS OF A SIMILAR 8TTLX. 

It was quite natural that tho efforts at direct imitation which 
characterised so many important schools, and which aimed 
at mere truth and beauty of external form rather than at any 
spiritual depth of meaning, should call forth a decided mani- 
festation of an opposite kind. This contrariety already ex- 
isted in Florentine Art in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, when Fra Giovanni da Fiesole — whom we havu 
placed among tho artists of the preceding period, but who 
flourished at this time— appeared as a marked exception to 
the general tendency of the Florentine artists. It took place 
to a still greater extent in the latter part of this century in 

* See, in the German translation of Vasari, toI. ii. part ii. p. 186, &c., 
the dissertation of the Editor; also p. 181, &c., and the notes in vol. ii. 
part i. p. 330. Also Waagen, * Knnstw. und Kiinstl. in Paris,' p. 365, 4t, 
D*Agincourt, * Peinture,' plate 76. 
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the schools of Umbria, which must be considorecL to include 
those of Urbiuo, Perugia, and the March of Ancona. 

The external habits and circumstances of life in this 
retired valley of the Upper Tiber tended to give a spiritual 
direction to Art. This region had distinguished itself in the 
middle ages above all other parts of Italy, as the peculiar seat 
of religious enthusiasm. Here were found the miraculous 
pictures; here were bom and nurtured enthusiasts like 
St. Francis ; while Assisi, with its Basilica, founded by this 
Saint, naturally calculated as it was to foster such feelings, 
was the centre round which the other townships ranged 
themselves as tributaries. Art followed the current of life 
here, as it did in the commercial cities of Florence and 
Venice ; as it did also in Padua, where the study of classic lore 
predominated. Purity of soul, fervent unearthly longings, 
and an abandonment of the whole being to a pleasing and 
enthusiastic tenderness — these are the prevailing character^ 
istics of the school to which we now turn our attention. The 
elevation and character of this school is therefore not so 
much owing to any decided and formal principle as to a 
particular mode of thought ; and where this is first seen, 
there, whatever may have been the education of the individual 
artist, we recognise the commencement of the school of 
Umbria. Thus it was that this tendency of thought, 
extending by degrees to external forms, developed that 
idealising habit which naturally accompanies an exclusive 
attention to the expression of spiritual and devotional senti- 
ment. To this may be attributed the comparatively early 
decline of the school, which, after earning for itself the 
eternal glory of having contributed to form BaphaeV^ first, 
and in many respects permanent characteristics, sunk rapidly 
into the lowest feebleness and mannerism. 

The immediate elements of this style appear to have 
been blended from various sources. Besides the universal 
influence of Giotto, from which no portion of central Italy 
was excluded — besides the painters of the March of 
Ancona and of the district of Urbino,* there were strong 

* See Passavant'n * Rafael,* etc., vol. i. p. 435 — a work which may be 
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Florentme influenoos imported by Paolo UcceUo, Benozzo 
Gozzoli^ and Pietro della Francesca, Luca SignoreUi also 
painted in Urbino after 1484. In considering, however, the 
earliest specimens of the Umbrian mode of thought, the 
influence of the school of Siena is undeniable — derived in 
some measure from the labours of Taddeo di Bartolo in 
Perugia (see page 174). We have remarked that at Assisi 
different works, or remains of works, are still preserved, 
which show a decided affinity to the style and manner of this 
painter. The frescoes in the little church of S. Caterina 
(or S. Antonio di Via Superba) are of the number. The 
exterior of this building was embellished by Marttnellus in 
1422, the interior by Maiteo da Chialdo and Pieiro Antonio da 
Fuligno ; the remains of the paintings of MartineUus, though 
unimportant as works of art, are decidedly Sienese in charac- 
ter ; those of Pietro Antonio, on the side walls of the church, 
are more interesting, and have a beautiful mildness of ex- 
pression.* A fresco next the door sliows also a later hand, 
of the time of Pinturicchio. A largo window in the choir 
of S. Domenico at Perugia, eontaiuing a number of figures 
of Saints in separate compartments, gives us no trace of any 
particular school. It is supposed to have been executed, 
1411, by Fra Bartolnmmeo da PenKjia. 

But tlio great Umbrian master wliom we must liore con- 
sider is one who especially derived much of his development 
from the Florentine school, and powerfully aflected it in 
return. The great laws of composition bequeathed by Giotto 
— the plastic element introduced by tlie renaissance sculptors 
— the science of linear perspective, which owe<l its first 
impulse to Paolo Ucrello — the aerial perspective illustrated 
bv Masaccio — the arcliitectiire of Brunclleschi — the chances 



accepted as the chief authority for the history ot'the Umbrian school. See 
also the Ei«says by Gaye, iu the Kunstbl., 18.H7. No. 8li, etc. 

* Compare Rumohr, ' Ital. Forsch.' ii. 'M2, etc., where, however, tho 
little church is not called by the name it ;:;eneraliv bears in Assisi. In 
other buildinojs in the same place we Hnd paintin^rs in the style of the 
Sienese mjusters, particularly of Tdiid o di Ihirtolo : in the Confraternita of 
St. Francis, for example, where, in a niche on the outside, St. Francis*> 
Miracle of the Roses, and other subjects, are represented in a uniform 
green colour 
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in the nature and application of technical processes begun 
by PeseUo and Baidovineiti, and extended by the Pollaiuoli — 
all these influences told upon a master as original as any 
just mentioned, who nevertheless strictly belongs to the 
category of the Umbrian school. 

Pietro di Benedetto dei Franceschi, commonly called Ptetro 
delta Francesca, was bom at Borgo S. Sepolcro, probably 
between 1415-20, His earliest known instructor was, as 
already stated, Domenico Veneziano, with whom he doubtless 
came into contact during that master's residence at Perugia, 
and under whom he served in the frescoes of the Portinari 
Chapel, Surrounded by the naturalism which then asserted 
itself among the Florentine painters, his powerful mind gave 
it a truer, if not a higher character. The knowledge of 
perspective obtained, perhaps empirically, by Paolo Uccelln 
was reduced by Pietro deUa Francesca to rules which have 
hardly admitted of subsequent improvement.* 

The laws of aerial perspective, of the harmony of colours, 
the proportions of light and shade, and the position of 
objects in spaoe, were equally developed by one whose feel- 
ing for precise calculation went pari pasm with that of 
pictorial representation. In this combination of science and 
art he was strictly the precursor of Leonardo da Vinciy and it 
is further known that Fra Luigi Paccioli, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, and an intimate friend of Pietro delta Francesca, 
was in later years in constant communication with Leonardo 
in Milan. It is also evident that the more or less experi- 
mental efforts in oil-painting then prevailing, and afterwards 
carried to perfection by Leonardo da Vinci, derived their 
intermediate improvement from the hand of Pietro, We thus 
obtain the view of a new and most original mind, hitherto 
not sufficiently acknowledged. For proofs of his knowledge 
of perspective and general grandeur of conception, the reader 

♦ The late Herr Harzen discovered in the Ambrogian Library at Milan 
a treatise on perspective by the master. It had lain unacknowledged 
under the misnomer of * Pietro, pittore di Burges/ doubtless a misreading 
for * Pietro di Burgo * (S. Sepolcro), his now well-known signature. 
Sketches of edifices by Pietro delta Francesca have been assigned to 
Bramantey and the style and proportion of his architecture, as well as the 
taste of its ornaments, are at least equal to those of Dotnenico Ghirlandajo. 
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oui zefer at once to a Ttlnable BpeeuneD of this me painter, 
the Baptism of oar Lord, in the National Gallery. Here the 
fignre of our Lord, with the finely-foreshortened faet^ the 
grand bearing of the three angela, traditionally, present, the 
carefdl anatomy of a figore in the hackgromid, stripping 
himself for the rite, the winding of the stream, the render- 
ing of its argillaceous bed, and the correct perspectiYe of 
the reflections, all show the strong realism combined with 
the accurate knowledge of a powerfolly sabjectiye mind. 
The picture has been too much injured to retain more than 
the preparation of the colours. 

The type of female heads peculiar to this master does not, 
howcTer, appear in this work, though slightly in the angels ; 
namely, a doss of feature which, in its extreme character, 
partakes of the African ; with broad &ce, wide nostrils, meet- 
ing eyebrows, and thick lips. Seen, however, in a modified 
form, as in his Madonnas, with hair concealed and finely- 
draped head, there is a certain grandeur and solemnity in 
this type. Also, however lacking in conventional beauty of 
face, his Saints and angels command admiration by singular 
dignity and appropriateness of character. 

Little certain is known of the master^s life. According to 
Vasari, Domenico Venezianovnd Pieiro della Franeesca laboured 
together in the Sacristy of the Santa Casa at Loretto, though 
the only works which now adorn the walls are those of Luca 
SignoreUi, Pietro*s pupil. The same authority states that he 
was called to Rome in the time of Nicholas V., and painted 
two frescoes in the Vatican, afterwards destroyed to make 
room for BaphaeL* At all events it is certain that be was 
engaged by Sigismuud Malatesta to adorn the newly-orcoted 
church of S. Francesco at Rimini, in 1451. Here, in the 
Cappella delle Reliquie, he left a remarkable fresco, now, of 
course, partially effiM^ed. This represents Malatesta himself 
kneeling before S. Sigismondo ; two dogs, black and white, 
accompany their master. Above is a large medallion, con- 

* See sui-mise that Pktro delta Fmncescd'a Vision of Constantine, one of 
the frescoes thus destroyed, suggested the remarkable effect of light in 
RnphaeVs Deliverance of St. Peter, which was executed in its place. — 
' Literature of the Fine Arts*— Life of Raphael, bj Sir C. L. Eaatlake, 2nd 
edition, p. 196. 
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taining a view of the Castle of Eimini, with an inscription 
and the date 1446 (perhaps the date of its erection). The 
portrait of Malatesta has great simplicity and air of truth ; 
the hands are fine, and the proportion of the figures to the 
architecture, which is most elegant in design, are character- 
istic of the master. On the lower border of a painted frame- 
work in purest classic style is the inscription, " Pietri de 
Burgo opus, 1451." 

The frescoes of the History of the Cross, in S. Francesco, 
at Arezzo,* gave occasion for the entire display of all the 
qualities which have been mentioned as forming his style. 
Though much injured they have happily not suffered restora- 
tion. Cur space does not admit description of the various 
episodes of this quaint legend. The Vision of Constantino 
may be singled out for a power of foreshortening in the 
(much injured) angel, and for the effect of light.f The 
Virgin in the Annunciation, a pendant to the last, is of 
grand character. In the Duomo at Arezzo, a single figure 
of the Magdalen standing, in a painted nicbe on the wall 
near the door of the Sacristy, is also worthy of his hand. 
Pietro dclhi Francesca is seen more or less with the same 
characteristics in his altar-piece in the chapel of the Hospital 
of the Misericordia at Borgo S. Sepolcro — the Flagellation — 
with three fine portrait figures divided from the subject by 
architecture ; and in other fine works at Urbino. But 
another phase of the master must be cited, seen in a small 
dyptich in the Uffizi. This represents the two portraits of 
Federigo of Urbino, and Battista Sforza, seen in profile and 
executed with the utmost precision of drawing and minute- 
ness and softness of method. On the obverse is a representa- 
tion of each personage, seated in a triumphal car, with 
various allegorical figures and allusions which now defy 
explanation (see woodcut). These works are landmarks 
in the progress of art, which here unites itself with the 
minute reality of Antondlo da Messina, and through him 

* See note.to Agnolo Gaddi, p. 140. 

f A preparatory drawing of this subject, once in the Lawrence collection, 
was mistaken for the hand of Correggio, 
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the eqmlly minnte but Ion poetically oonoeived pxodi 
tknis of the Vam J^ydbi. 

P£0fro detta Franeetoa is beUered lo have been in Ferrua^ 
and to ha^e left freeooeBydnoe destroyed, in the neighbouring 
palaoe of Schifuioiay deoorated by Doke Bono between 1461 
and 1468. Pt^rodella Ffmiee9oa is known to have been still 
living in 1509. 

The name of Fra Camovale is mentioned by writers on art 
in connection with that of Pietro dtUa Framonea, Modem 
researches, however, only prove that this statement rests on 
very insufficient fomidations. A stately picture in the 
Brera, of course much injured, formerly the altar-piece of 
8. Bernardino at Urbino, representing the Virgin and Child 
with four Angels and four Saints, and with Duke Federigo 
of Urbino kneeling in armour on one side, traditionally bears 
the name of Fra CamovaU. The figures have a certain 
analogy with Pietro delta Francesca, and the semi-dome above 
is finely drawu. A St. Michael trampling on the dragoD, with 
the monster s head in his hand, now iu the National Grallcry, 
is evidently by the same hand. 

Another name of more importance connected with Pietro 
della Francesca is that of Melozzo da Forli, of the 
family of the Ambrosi, who was born at Forli about 
1438. Besides a certain affinity both in style and iu the 
Kcienco of art, there are circumstances in life, in spite of the 
difference of ago, common to both. Both are eulogised by 
the mathematician Fra Luca Paccioli in his treatise on 
architecture ; botli are extolled in terms of friendship iu the 
* Cronaca ' of Giovanni Santi : 

** Melozzo A me si caro, che in proitpettiva 
Ha 8teso tanto il paHM." 

It is supposed that Melozzo owed part of his education 
to Pietro delta Francesca ; at the same time a certain Man- 
tegnesquo character of drapery suggests a possible con- 
nection between Melozzo and Ansuino of Forli, who assisted 
Maniegna in the Eremitani frescoes at Padua. Nothing uiotvi 
definite, however, is known of the paintor*s early life. The 
first records of Melozzo begin at Rome under Sixtus lY., who 
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erected the Sistine Chapel, repaired the church of the 88. 
ApoBtoli, and restored the Library of the Vatican, then under 
the guardianship of the learned Platina. These events oc- 
curred between 1475-80. The last mentioned was commemo- 
rated by a fresco executed by Melozzo, long an ornament of the 
wall, but subsequently transferred (to its great damage) to 
canvas, and hung now in a dark place between windows in the 
Vatican. It represents Sixtus IV. enthroned, with Platina 
kneeling before him, and attended by two cardinals and two 
other figures. This work was long attributed to Pieiro della 
Francesca, and the fine proportion of the figures in space, and 
the graceful architecture, all point to a worthy representative 
of the great Umbrian master. 

In the tribune of the church of the SS. Apostoli, Mdozzo 
represented the Ascension of our Lord, surrounded with 
cherubim. This is one of the most grand and daring feats 
of foreshortening that art has bequeathed, and may be con- 
sidered as the first illustration of that science which Manlegna 
and Correggio further developed. The church, or the tribune 
part, was destroyed in 1711, but the figure of Christ was 
sawn from the wall, and transferred to the staircase of the 
Quirinal Palace, whore, though much damaged, it still exists.* 
Fragments of figures of angels playing on musical instru- 
ments and exhibiting the same strong foreshortenings were 
also preserved, and are placed in the Sacristy of St. Peter's ;f 
these have great grandeur of character. 

Sixtus IV. founded the Academy of St. Luke, where, 
foremost among the first autograph inscriptions is that of 
" Melotius pic. pa." (pictor papalis.) 

In Forli itself Melozzo is only represented by one work, 
and that of a very exceptional class, called the " Pesta Pepe " 
or '* Pound the Pepper," J being a fresco originally painted 
for a sign over a grocer's shop, representing a figure in 
violent exertion, wielding with both hands a heavy pestle 
over a huge moitar. Here again he has foreshortened 

* Engraved in Ottley's * Italian School of Design,' pi. 45, and in D'Agin- 
conrt, pi. 142. 

t Engraved in D'Aginconrt, pi. 142. 

X Engraved in Rosini's * Storia dell Pittura Italiana,' vol. iii. p. 167. 

s 2 
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liie igme m if aeen from below. It is now in the Coll^gio 
•tFoclL 

No X600fd bM been fMmd to prove thet JfeZoiso laboined 
in IJrbiao, tiion^ bit ecgnaintence witb Oiooamd 8amH 
lenden it probeUe. Bnt oerlein imaginary portraits of 
odabn^ed bistorioal ohaxactero wbiob dedon^ed the Palaee 
allJrbinOytaiof wbiehwereoopiedona small scale into the 
jonthM Bapkad^B sketdi-book (now at Venice^ bare been 
attribnted to Mdona. These woriu were at a oompazathrel j 
leoent date divided b ot w oon liie Boman fkmilies of the 
Seiarxa and the BarbeiinL The Seiarxa portion passed into 
the Oampana ooUeetion, and is now in the Lonvze; the 
other pcHrtilon remains in the Barberini Palace. Atwmg 
other personages these represent Plato, Solon, TirgiL, 
niomas Aqoinas, St Angostine, Aristotle, St. Jerome^ Dante» 
Oaxdinal Beasarion» and Pope Siztos IV. The two last 
were possibly taken from life. These are most remarkable 
works, folly the size of life, executed with great breadth 
and luminousness, with a free and masterly touch, and a 
certain grandeur of style. The position of those Campana and 
Barberini pictures, the latter including one of Federigo 
Duke of Urbino, with bis son Guidobaldo — a boy of abont 
seven — have facilitated a comparison with the known fresco, 
in the Vatican, by Melozzo, of Sixtus IV. and Platina, by 
which peculiar similarities in treatment have been identified. 
Three other pictures, decidedly in oil, two of which are in 
the National Gallery, the third in the Berlin Museum, eacb 
corresponding in subject — viz., an enthroned female figure, 
with a votary kneeling before her — and connected by an 
inscription on a painted cornice relating to Federigo of 
Urbino and Montefcltre, and known to have formed part of a 
series of seven, are believed to have decorated the library at 
Urbino. These again offer great similarity in character 
with these portraits and with the fresco of Platina. Another 
picture of the same class, but much injured and restored, and 
also containing a portrait of the unmistakable Federigo, is now 
in Her Majesty's possession at Windsor. A certain Flemish 

* See Photographs of drawings by old masters at Vonioe. 
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treatment in all the above-mentioned works has led to the 
surmise that they may have been the work of Justus van 
Ghent (Giusto da Guanto), who worked in Urbino in the 
time of Federigo. Those, however, who knew the one work 
at Urbino, The Last Supper, by Justus, repudiate this 
surmise, the author of that work being quite incapable of 
executing those we have described. Their authorship, it can 
only be said, is one of those questions in the connoisseur-world 
which at present remain unsolved ; the name of Melozzo, as 
given in the National Gallery, is meanwhile the most worthy 
and probable suggestion.* Melozzo died in 1494, leaving a 
pupil who, from his occasionally adopting his master's name 
appended to his own in his signatures, has been in his finest 
works mistaken for him. 

Marco Palmezzano, or " Marcus de Melotius" as he also 
signs himself, was pupil of Melozzo da ForVi, The date of his 
birth is unknown, but his additional signature " Pictor Foro- 
liviensis," shows that he was a native of ForlL He followed 
his master, and is even believed to have gone beyond him, in 
the study of geometry, and in the working of architectural 
plans. To this may perhaps be imputed the hardness and 
dryness which, with some exceptions, characterise his works. 
He appears as a fresco painter in the chapel of S. Biagio in 

* AmoDg the memoranda by Sir Charles Eastlake are the following 
remarks on these works, dating from 1856 to 1861. Speaking of the 
three pictures (two in the National Gallery, and one in the Berlin Museum, 
called by him ** the Conti pictui-cs," from their havini; belonged to the 
Conti family at Florence), he says : ** The name of Mekr^zo da ForCi was 
first thought of from the seeming impossibility of fiaiing among the 
resident painters at Urbino of the time (1470-80) any other artist good 
enough for such works. This reasoning applies, however, more par- 
ticularly to the portraits of celebrated men in the Campana and Barberini 
collections at Home, which must have exi&ted before the death of 
Federigo (in 1483), from which Raphael drew when very young, and 
which, in some instances, for example, in that of Sixtus IV., are closely 
allied in style to the Conti pictures. These portraits have also been 
supposed to be Flemish, and Justus of Ghent {Giusto da Ouanto), who 
actually painted at Urbino in the time of Federigo, may seem a plausible 
name. Judging, however, from the large specimen by that painter at 
Urbino (a Last Supper), it is certain that he was not equal to such works." 

Further, describing the fresco in the Vatican, the known work of 
Melozzo, Sir Charles Eastlake says : " The draperies (sleeves) of two figures 
on the left are quite like some of the portraits at the Marchese Campana's ; 
heads, some of them, as fine; hands (nails) same style; accessories, gold 
ornaments &c allowing for difference in fresco, the tame." 




S. Qirolamo ftt Fori! — the ceiling of which exhilute thftt 
jmwer of foroehorteaiug, and tiisto and fancy in arcbitecturj 

A dwolntwus. nliii'Ii W iiiliLTitviI fri.m M'ldiO, 

FnaooM in Ute CkpelU del Teaoro in tlie ckthednl tX 
hatttUo mn kIm attriboted to him. Eia pusI-pictoiM, all 
in oil, ve ■smezwu, and baar witooaa to a life of gn«t 
aetiTitj, Hiadb^-tCtanniaanaltar-pieoeiiitheobapelof tiM 
Otiuwtrofio dallo .Femise at tlie Hiohelline at Faenaa, ooo* 
l^etsd hj the paintor in the fear ISOO : it rapieaenta a Vii^iit 
and Child on a thnme whidt ia peifarated below, with fignns 
and landacape aem throngh ; a Saint on hondwok and Sb 
Michael an on the left; and on the right St. Anthony 
grasping the hand of St. Jercane. This work is finelj 
executed, with carefully drawn haoda, and with all this 
nuwter'B skill in el&borate and tasteful arohitectnre. 

Another fine, and robustly-oolonrod work, St. Anthony 
enthroned with the Baptist and St Sobastian, the pig below, 
and with the master's oeual gilt and ambesqued pilasters, is 
in the Carmine at ForlL 

A favonrite subject with Marco Palmezaano, is onr 
Lord bearing His Cross, of which the finest example was 
exhibited at Mduchester in 1857. His works are too 
uumorous to specify, and many a hitherto anonymous or 
misnamed picture baa been identified as bis. They abound 
la the ohurcfaes at Forli, and in the Pinacoteca of that place, 
where his owik portrait, by himself, signed and dated 1636, 

also preserved, showing an aged white-haired and robust 

in. Almost all his works are signed. The Jate of his 
rleatb is unknown. 

Oiavanm Sanii' was one of those who derived light from 
the brilliant galaxy of talent collected in Urbino by Duke 
Federigo, including Pietro delta Franretca, iMca Signorelti, 
and MeliKio, and to the splendour of which he in his turu 
cuntribnted. Asfatherof itapW/, Giovanni SarUi has always 
been an object of interest to historians, but he has hardly 

• ' Elogio HorLco di OiotannI Santi. phtore e poets,' UrW no, 1822. Sm 
opcciallf Puumnt, " lUfiuil tod Urbiao uad kid V*(*r Giovanni Soati,'' 
li^ipiig, 1839, to), i. p. 11. 
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receiyed the credit dne to himself. His family suffered in 
their ancestral property by a raid from the ferocions 
Sigisronnd Malatesta, which caused them to remove into the 
town of Urbino in 1446, at which time Giovanni was a boy. 
His instructor in art is not recorded, but the fact that Pietro 
delta Francesca^ on being invited to Urbino in 1469, lodged 
in his house, is a sign that he was already associated with 
the profession. (Giovanni was also known for his love of 
polite literature— a taste also easily fostered at the Court of 
Urbino ; and a curious chronicle in rhyme, celebrating the 
acts of Duke Federigo, preserved in the Vatican, has 
attracted recent notice as a cotemporary record of the 
principal painters, not only in Urbino and the surrounding 
territory, but in all parts of Italy. The affectionate terms 
in which he eulogises Pietro delta Francesca and Metozzo, 
as already quoted, show the frieudship he maintained with 
them. Ho is also supposed to have known Andrea Mantegna^ 
who receives one of his highest tributes ; at all events the 
correctness of Giovanni SantCs judgment is being more and 
more ratified as the knowledge of the old masters increases* 
The stylo of this master is simple and serious, and of con* 
scientious finish ; a quiet gentleness characterises his heads, 
and espepially his children's heads, in the loveliness of which 
he shows himself the true forerunner of his great son. He 
partakes of the character of the painters around him, and 
even shows Mantegnesque tendencies, but he fails in the force 
or depth of the Umbrian masters, properly so called, and his 
colouring has a peculiar light leaden tone, deficient in 
warmth. His outlines are also frequently hard. His earlier 
pictures are generally found in the March of Ancona. For 
instance, a pleasing but not thoroughly studied Visitation of 
the Virgin, in S. Maria Nuova at Fano ; a Madonna with 
four Saints of a freer grace and grander cast of drapery, in 
the hospital church of S. Croce at the same place ; a so-called 
Madonna del Popolo, protecting the faithful with her mantle, 
with a lively, individual, and even almost humorous head, in 
the hospital oratory at Montefiore; and a Madonna with 
four Saints, of a serious and mild character, dated 1484, in 
the Picve at Gradara, not far from Pesaro. An Annuncia- 




tiun of his early time, harsh in dnwiog and colouring, and 

of no great merit, is iu the Brcra at Milan. A Madonna 

*ith St. ThonidB Aquinoe, St. .Teromo, St. Catherine, 

Bt. Thonius the Apiistlu, and tho donor, of unequal s^le, 

is tiis Boiin Kuenn. 

QioaamS* atost dsrsl^ped pietoTM are, howerw, dikiy 
ttioM iriudi mA enonted in Urbiso ; for emnpls, % Bt. 
Saliartun^aad arah«n— the ktler in Tigotoas uid wmoom 
M fivediorteaiBf^ cna Ot iriuan re^pean in tira figim 
Imklditg hii lod, in AtpAuTi " il^0M4i"o "— witlt 2gniM 
of tin donon, is in the ontorj of St. Mbiatian Bt tJrbiao ; a 
MwiaBiw witlL Sunts of klmoat Florentine chanctor, of tbo 
ywr 1489, ia at Kontefionmtmo, not tax foun Urbania (aaa 
WDodeut) ; alao uw of his chief pictniea, and of th« aams 
jear, ii in B.Fnnoasoo atlTrlnno, namelj, the lUdonaa with 
Sainta and donon (theae latter not Qxa portraita of his own 
&nulf, as is corrently believed), vith two side pictnies of 
Saints, whose drapery clearly points to ifaniegna and others. 
Finally, Giovanni is seen in his highest beauty in the 
frescoes of the church of the Dominicans at Cagli (Cappella 
Tiranni), of the year 1492, representing a Uadouna enthroned, 
with Angels and Saints; Uie SesnTrectioD and the First 
Person of the Trinity, surronnded by chernhs, above ; also 
an Annunciation and a dead Christ, with two Saints. His 
drawing is here not only fuller and more animated, and his 
colonring fresher, than in his other works, but in the 
expression of many of the figures he foreshadows the grace of 
his son Raphael. The fresco of the Madonna in G^yvann^B 
own house at TJrbino, which has enjoyed the reputation of 
being Baphaeta earliest work, is now acknowledged to be by 
the hand of his father.' 

The teaching or influence of Pietro della Franxtea is 
shown in his correct foreshorteningsand perspective. Giovanni 
Santi worked in that mixed vehicle, very difierent to pure 
tempera, and yet not, properly speaking, oil, which in the 

* Ad cicellcnt Madonns with Children and 8.-00)9, nov in the B«rliD 
Muieam, wni formerly errODMOllj iDKlibed with Oi/canai SanlCt nuoe. 
It i> now recogDised » the work of r.inolro dtlla Vitt. 
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hands of the PoUaiuoli had fonned a transition between the 
two. Giovanni Santi died in 1494, and was buried in the 
church of S. Francesco at Urbino. 

We must here briefly record the names of a few painters 
who dot the remoter places of the Apennines, and who, 
however second-rate, yet contribute to those numerous 
currents of art which irrigated the centre of Italy. Taking 
up the stream from S. Severino, we come to Camerino, which 
claims two painters, Giovanni Boccati, and Girolamo di 
(Giovanni, generally believed to be his son. The first is 
known by a signed altar-piece, dated 1437, with predella, 
now in the gallery at Perugia. The Virgin and Child are 
seen enthroned between two angels, and surrounded with 
seraphim. SS. Domenick and Francis, accompanied by the 
four Fathers of the Latin Church, each present a kneeling 
brother of their respective Orders. A peculiar feature 
presents itself in the dog held in a leash by the Infant 
Christ, and which is licking his hand. This painter bears 
an Umbrian physiognomy, with features of a Sienese kind. 

Girolamo di Giovanni, of Camerino, has also a picture, 
signed and dated 1473, at Monte S. Martino near Fermo, 
the Madonna and Child, with angels, between SS. Thomas 
and Cyprian. This tells the influence of the Vit:arini 
which extended along the sea-board of the Marches, to which 
we shall revert. 

From Camerino the distance is short, northward, to 
Gualdo Tadino, on the eastern slope of the Apennines, to 
which place belongs Matteo da Gualdo, who shows an affinity 
to BocccUi, and whose profuse patterns, ornaments, positive 
colours, and affectation of grace bespeak the poorer charac- 
teristics of the Umbrian school. Reminiscences of the 
manner of Benozzo Gozzoli, also appear in Matteo da Gualdo, 
accounted for by the fact that a signed fresco by Matteo^ dated 
1468, an enthroned Madonna with augels and Saints and 
the Annunciation above, occupies a wall in SS. Antonio e 
Jacopo at Assisi, in a chapel decorated with frescoes by 
Benozzo* s assistant, Pietro Antonio, Matteo is seen again 
in a signed fresco at S. Maria della Circa at Sigillo, on the 
hills outside Gubbio, representing the Virgin and Child. 
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This noBter bIbo introduccB the eamo Btrange (eattuw ob- 
BCTved befom. for in tlio Annanciation &t Asaiai a dog 
acuompaiiicH the Virgiu, and at SJgillo, the Infant holds k 
dog iu its anua.* 

Bartotom m to di Ttmmamt of t'liligDO, wfao iKboorad tt tto 
IjM^ ftwiiig of fcha fifteenth oratn^, diMpl^n "i^mA A^ mum 
Unbrkn ^pM in a piatiire in S. Saltador at Fnligncn 

Piain AniMio, jiut allBded to, beloogB aln to FvligDOL 
He u known to bav» studied under BenotMO Oonoli, wmA 
ftMooes attribnted to hint npeftt not <inl7 tita fonaa vt 
Ue BMiar bnt Mime of hii ii^naBicHU. Tlie Windi, for 
uutaaee, in Qiatto'% Naviaellft, wliioh B a n at to bad aeat 
and {wtbapa oopied tt Bome^ are imitatod in a cbapd 
called S. Ibria in Oampia, a ehort dietanoe fknm Fnligaa 
on tiie way to Spoleto. 

This |iai&ter leads na to hia ootemporary and ttBufw 
townsman, NiccM Atunno of Fnligno, who signs himeelf 
" Nicolane Fnlignas." He majr be characterised as uniting 
ench feeling belonging to Fra Angdieo as Benozxo could 
transBiit, with a native Umbrian tendency ; two styles which 
hsd a natoral affinity. SieeoH Aluwao gave more eipreesion 
to the gentle type of Madonna and angels hitherto aimed at 
in tluB part of Italy, and in his mole figures he has an 
earnestness of eipreesion, accompanied by greater Mnees 
and stnrdinoBS than the succeeding Umbrian painters 
endorsed. In his delineations of 8t Francis, nhich are 
frequent, we remark a peculiar enthusiasm ; bnt his re- 
presentations of suffering are violent and exaggerated. His 
earliest known work— a Madonna with Angels and Saints, 
1458 — is preserved upon the high altar of the Franciscan 
chnrch at Diruta, between Perugia and Todi. His Annuncia- 
tion, of the year 1466, in 8. Maria Nuova at Perugia, ia an 
interesting picture, severe and solemn, almost in the style of 
the early Sienese masters, though full of grace and feeling. 
Above, is the First Person of the Trinity, among cherubim ; 

* Aootbcr Guaido, t bod imititor of Luca Sigtvtrelli, who tlgat himialf 
" Bernirdtis Hicronimi Qaildeu pingsbat," it Men to > pictnn at Atitmlanga, 
the MidoDDa with ■ club driTiDi swaj tbe demon from a womaa with ■ 
ehild. 
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below, are Saints in prayer, with the donor and other figures. 
The head of one of the angels is of great beauty. *' A natural- 
istic tendency, not confined to this specimen, is seen here in 
the priedieu of the Madonna, which has an open cupboard with 
books, &c." ♦ Other altar-pieces by him are in the church 
of the Castle of S. Severino (1468), and in S. Francesco at 
Gualdo (1471). Another, similar to this last-named, in the 
sacristy of the principal church at Nocera (not far from 
Fuligno), belongs to the finest works of this master. The 
chief compartments of an altar-piece of the church of the 
Augustins, S. Niccolb, at Fuligno (1492), are still preserved 
there : they include a Nativity, with the Resurrection above, 
and Saints on each side. The predella pictures, containing 
scenes from the Passion, of highly animated and dramatic 
character, amounting almost to caricature, are now in the 
Louvre. Frescoes by Alunno are also preserved in S. Maria 
fuori la Porta at Fuligno ; they are much injured, however, 
and are of no high merit. Fragments also still exist of the 
pictures originally belonging to the high altar in the 
cathedral at Assisi : they represented a Pieta, with two 
angels, who, according to Yasari, wept so naturally that a 
better artist could hardly have been more successful. His 
last known work, the altar-piece of S. Angelo, in La Bastia, 
not far from Perugia, 1499, is of inferior value. Many 
other of his works are found dispersed in the March of 
Ancona. Almost all those wo have mentioned, according to 
the early, though at that time almost obsolete, usage, consisted 
of several pieces. A pleasing Madonna, a whole-length 
figure on a gold ground, is in the Berlin Museum. He 
attempted also foreshortenings and drew minutely and 
carefully. Without attributing to him much power and 
influence he yet held a place destined to be raised to the 
level of true beauty by Pertigino, and which is thus connected 
with the ultimate culmination of BapJuieL No record of 
Niccolb Alunno appears after 1499. 

One of the earliest masters who brought the school of 
Perugia into notice was Benedetto Bonfigli. In the absence 
of all records regarding the early life of this painter, his 

* Memorandum by Sir C. L. Eastlake ; Peragia, 1856. 
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alleged coiinection with Permjino n-ceircs no corrulioration, 
not does tLc charnctor of liis art supply the deficiency." He 
approAclies in Butno rogpocte the chnracter uf Pielro delta 
Francetea, and in others that of Gentile da Fidiriano, and 
Bimoizo Goisoli. TliQ frescoes in tlie Palazeu del Coneiglio 
at Poragia (In ttio antocbambor uf tlie Dek-gittce). begnn in 
1451, ore the earliest records of his art. They represent the 
legends of St. Louis of Toulouse and S. Ereolano, and thongli 
of no gruat merit in action or form, they haTe nalTet4 of 
expression. The ftrchitectnml backgrotiuds (see wnodcnt) 
are correct in jierspectiTo and delicately eiecnttwl. Bonfigli 
baa a certain Umbrian grace and Bweetneta of colour, with 
a luvo of detail almost akin to Flemish art, and hts angeLt, 
UflUatly wearing crowns of roses, ha»o a charm of their own. 
Kia best work, an Adoration of the Kings, in S. Domonioo, 
is ostensibly of the year 14fi*i, A 'Miidotuia with Saintf, in 
the Academy, end two paintings on wood — Angels with the 
Instmrnents of the Passion — belong to his more pleasing 
productions. On the other hand, a large pictnre of Christ 
in Glory, and the Acts of S. Bernardino, in the chapel of 
the brotherhood of that name (after 1461, painted probably 
as a banner for processions), are stifT, haid, and portrait- 
like. The same may be said of a Madonna with a Dead 
Christ, and two Saints, 88. Girolamo and Leonardo, of tbe 
year 116», in S. Pietro de' Caesinensi. The date of his will, 
1496, is the only clue to the approximate time of BonfiglCa 
death. 

The last-mentioned master is connected with a somewhat 
younger painter, Fioremo di Lorenzo, who. in pictnieeqne 
arrangement and application of his subject, and in certain 
refinements iu the conception of his forms —pointing, perhaps, 
to an acqnaintance with the Padnan school — is decidedly in 
- advance of him. Fioremo is believed to have lubonred in 
BonfiglCa atelier, and a scries of eight panels, seen in the 
Academy at Perugia, of the Life of S. Bernardino, is assigned 
to them jointly. The works of Fiorenzo are rare. In the 

• Sir C. L EmtUk* rrinirki, Pfrngi 
betwera B-vt^j/li and Perigi-io cqdsIsU \b 
<j«t,' or (eculinr (o\i* ia the drapery." 
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sacristy of 8. Fraucesco de* Conventuali, at Perugia, are two 
pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, inscribed with the name 
of the artist and the year 1487, which are very careful in 
execution and in excellent preservation; also the upper 
portion of a large semicircular picture, representing a 
Madonna and Child, and two adoring angels. A graceful 
Madonna with Angels is in the Palazzo del Consiglio (over 
the door of the Sala del Cadasto Nuovo) ; another is in a 
side chapel of S. Agostino. Another work assigned to the 
master, dated 1475, the First Person of the Trinity between 
SS. Romano and Rocco, is a fresco in S. Fraucesco at Diruta. 
This work, as well as others, shows the dawning influence of 
Perugino himself. A Madonna on gold ground, dated 1481, 
in the Berlin Museum, leads to the supposition that a picture 
of a dry character — the Adoration of the Magi, in the 
Academy at Perugia, hitherto pronounced to be an early 
production of Peiuyino, and now strangely misnamed a 
Ghirlandajo —is by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, The life of this 
painter is accounted for up to 1409. 

We now come to the greatest name associated with 
Perugia. Pietro Vanucci ddla Pieue (" de Castro plebis ") — 
so called from his birthplace, Castello doUa Pieve — or more 
commonly, Pietro Perugino, from his residence at Perugia — 
was born in 1446. His early instruction has been assigned 
to Bonfigli ; but it is known that he acted as assistant to 
Pietro della Francesca at Arezzo. He thus laid the foimda- 
tion of that Umbrian feeling which is never absent from his 
works. About the year 1475, Perugino appears in Florence, 
studying under Verocchio with Leonardo da Vinci and Lo- 
renzo di Credi, To this time Giovanni Santi refers in his 

chronicle : 

" Due giovin par d*etate e par d'amori 
Leonardo da Vinci e'i Perusino 
Pier deila Pieve ch'e un divin pittore.** 

It is known that Perugino^ inspired doubtless by Pietro 
della Francesca, was versed in the study of perspective, and he 
and Leonardo da Vinci are named together for proficiency in 
that science by a cotemporary writer.* There is no doubt also 

♦ Caporali. Vitruv : ub. sup. p. 16. 
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that ihej studied the myileries of tbe then new art of ofl- 
painting together. This art Perugmo was among the first to 
bring to per£Dotion ; at tbe same time he exoelled in tbe art of 
tmuy^enu A eircnlar picture at Plffis, onoe in the Ooraiiii 
Palace at Bome, then in the Boyal Gallery at the Hiagney 
and now in the LouTre, is a beantiftil specimen by bim of 
this method. The dates of Pem^Ws earlier works are 
difl&colt to define. Many small pictures exist, particularly 
in Florence, eridently ezeonted before be bad experienced - 
the infinenoe of the Florentine scbooL They display some 
oharacteriatic pecoliarities, bat belong decidedly to bis 
earlier style. A circular picture of this kind is in tiie 
Museum of Berlin, a Madonna with two adoring angels. 
During bis stay in Florence, between 1475 and 1489, he 
appears at one time to ba^e rather inclined to the then 
prevalent taste for direct imitation, to which sereral works 
executed about 1470-1480 bear witness. There is a proof 
of this in an Adoration of the Kings in S. Maria Nuova at 
Perugia, with the portrait of the artist, who appears about 
thirty years of ago ; the kings and thoir followers are repre- 
sented standing together, in the beautiful Florentine manner, 
quiet and characteristic. A picture of the Cmcifixion, with 
Saints, in the church of La Calza at Florence, reminds 
us decidedly of Luca Signorelli. In about the year 1480 
Perufjino was summoned to Home by Sixtus IV., in order 
to contribute his share to the decorations of the Sistine 
Chapel, where he was the only artist employed not a 
Florentine. Some of these works were afterwards destroyed 
to make room for Michael Angelo*B " Last Judgment ;'* but 
those still remaining — the Baptism of Christ and the 
Delivering the Keys to Peter — are decidedly in the Flo- 
rentine manner; this is apparent in the composition, in 
the arrangement of the numerous groups of spectatorR, 
and in the drapery. Wo pass over other works of this 
period. 

After Perugino had thus passed through the schools, he 
returned to his own first manner. If his early works 
indicate the prevailing tone of his mind and feelings, and if 
the efiect of study appears to predominate in those which 
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follow, the period in which he returned to his natural taste, 
embodying with it that force and clearness which his in- 
termediate study had taught, is necessarily the greatest and 
most interesting epoch of the artist's life. It was at this 
time he acquired that grace and softness, that tender en- 
thusiastic earnestness, which give so great a charm to his 
pictures ; and if they sometimes leave much to be wished 
in force and variety of character, the heads — especially those 
depicting youth and ardent expression — are of surpassing 
beauty. In the colouring, again, both of the flesh and 
drapery, in the warm, bright skies, and in the well-managed 
gradations of his landscapes, he had great and varied merit. 
Altogether these works are proofs, not only of the highest 
point of attainment in this school, but also evidences of its 
intrinsic defects. Perugino, it would seem, intentionally 
avoided the higher department of dramatic historical paint- 
ing ; and all the other painters of his school (Raphael always 
excepted) remain in this respect considerably behind the 
Florentines. In accounting for this we must remember the 
comparative ignorance of anatomical action which prevailed 
in this school, and its restriction to a few and ever-repeated 
positions. The hitherto unexampled intensity of Perugtno's 
otherwise monotonous expression, thougli it made amends for 
other absent qualities, yet became, in course of time, a source 
of failing in itself, by degenerating frequently into mere 
mannerism. Where a numl)er of his pictures are seen 
together, the upcast eye and the expression of semi-woeful 
ecstasy soon pall upon the spectator. There is something 
characteristic also of Perugino in those rich and sparkling 
decorations of his robes and drapery, which, in a more 
positive mode of viewing real life, would have taken 
a more subordinate position. The figures of angels, so 
numerous in his pictures, and which in the Florentine and 
Paduan school of the fifteenth century appear as powerful 
youths, generally half nude, are here represented, according 
to the early taste, draped, of no sex, and frequently of super- 
natural purity and beauty. His best works were executed 
between 1490 and 1505. " The following are among the most 
celebrated: — The altar-piece painted for the church of S. 
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Sntatmieo at Fir^olu, nnil ilntoi} 1493, repreaentiiig the 
Madotinti and Child (enthroned, witli the Baptist and St. 
Sobastiaji atauditig bc«iilc them, now in tho gallc.rj (if the 
UiHsi. This picture is r«marliBble for a vorj refined ch»- 
meter and oipression in the Madonna. Another, with the 
aame dalo, eoniewbat Himilar in snhject, in the Dolvedere 
Gbilery at Vienna. A pictore with the MaJoima with two 
Saints, SS. Augnatin and James, dated 1491, in the chnrcli 
of S. AgoHtino 

In 1495, the cii'cution or completion of four spltindid 
works show not only the perfection of his powers, but the 
mpidity of his hand. These are, firstly, the PietA in the 
Pitti, formerly in S. Chiara, a work much iryared by 
neglect, but still preserving featuroa hardly suqnisaod 
by his gre«t scholar. No picture, perhaps, can bo quoted 
udutaining so many heads uf exquiHitely piUlietic eipreesiou. 
Throo sktilehes for it are m Ih^' yidlnj^.f Iho Uffi/i. 

Heoondly : The enthroned Itladonna and Child snrronndBd 
by the patron Saints of Pemgia, painted for and formarly in 
the Cappolla del Magistrate at Fomgia, and now, after haTJng 
been taken to Paris, in the gallery of the Vatican.^ 

Thirdly : The Ascension, painted for S. Piotro Maggiofv 
at Perugia, and now in the gallery at Lyons ; and FonrlUj, 
the Sposalizio, or llarriage of the Virgin, once in the Dnomo 
at Perugia, and now at the moseutn of Caen in Normandj 
(see ^oudcut). 

The Ascension was taken to Paris by tJie French in ita 
entire state, but now exists piecemeal in varions galleriea. 
The principal centre is at Lyons— presenttid to the lijaaxuiB 
by Pius VIL ; the lunette is in S. Germain I'AoiorroiB at 
Paris ; three pilaster Saints arc in tho Vatican, fire more in 
S. Pietro at Fonigia ; and t^e predella, in the Museum «t 
RoBen. Another excellent work is an altar-piece of the year 
1407 in the church of S. Slaria Nuova at Fono ; the centre 
picture coDtains the Madonna with Saints, the upper lunette 
an Entombment, and the predella fire subjects &om the 

* ' UateriaU for > Ubtorr of Oil raioting,' b; Sir Charlea Eutlak^ 
Tol. ii. p. 128. 

t See ■ cnrioas lad tmaaiDg *c<»uDt of thii picture glttn bj Muotti !■ 
' Latten pittoriche Pwngin*,' pp. 14t>-153. 
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life «f the Yirgio. These predella piotnres ue veij fine. 
Three of them were copied by Sapbael. 

The picture of the Madoima and Child, round whom kneel 
aix fignres, while angels hover above, painted in 1498 for 
the Confrotemity "delU Consolazione " in Teragia, is in 8- 
Domenico in that city. About Uie same time was painted 
the altar-piece called the Family of St. Anna, formerly in the 
chnroh of S. Haria de' Foem at Pemgia, and now in the 
moaenm at UarseilleB. Two children (SS. James, major and 
minor) in this picture were copied by Raphael in tempera 
on a gold gronnd." 

The great work by Peragino — the aeries of frescoes in 
the Sala del Gambia at Pemgia — was completed about 
1500. These bear the some relation to the master's &ma 
as those in the Vatican do to that of Baphael. Here he 
has represented on the walls and ceiling of the Andienoe 
Hall a rich design, with Apollo in his chariot with fonr 
horses in the centre above. Aroand him are the presiding 
deities of the planets Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Tenns, Mer- 
cury, and Luna, with the signs of the Zodiac on their 
chariot wheels. They are enframed in arabeEques which 
exhibit the fine taste in deooration peculiar to the Umbrian 
school. On the walls are the Nativity and Transfigiuation, 
with the First Person of the Trinity presiding above — 
the Yirtnes and classio heroes on the left, the Prophets 
and the Sybils on the right. Here Peragino is seen in great 
perfection of colour, drawing, and drapery. The ceiling is 
sappoBod to have been executed by his pupils from his 
designs.f The master's own portrait is seen on one of the 
pilasters which divide the subjects ; on an opposite pilaster 

The rapidity of Perugiao's labour is seen in another work 
of the same date (1500) — the Vallambrosa Assumption, 
now in the Accademia at Florence. The Msdonna and the 
fonr Saints are among his finest creations. Another work 
which boloi^e to his best time is a Virgin and Child in 

* This, perhapt th« snrliut work bj the great niuttc, u pruentd in the 
•acriatT otSU Pietro Mag:giar«, at Fetngia. 

t Thu clow iDTHtiialioD by Signor (JiTalcuelli lewli him Is nnniM 
the ouiitoaa ot Biqiluul, then betweeo liileen ud uTenteui jara of aga. 
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Gloiy witii KDgeb, uid four vinta below, now in tte giUaiT 

■t Bologna. 

In 1502 Pentgimo executed tlie B a auii ectiom of oar Lori 
(ne woodoat) for B. Fruioeeoo of PemgiK. Tfaia ia now in 
the Vfttioan, where it poeMeses t, double intereat m haing 
beliered to hsTe been partly Hm work of £apAaaI.* 

To the TMn 1504-1605 belong the wmll |*.inH«g« at CitA 
della Piere, and tX Faniokle. Thoae at Citii della Piera 
(B. Maria de' Bianchi) represent the Adoratioo of the Kagi 
with nomerotu fignrea (lee woodent). This anhjeot has 
beantif ul parts, for instanoe, the Virgin and Child, Uion^ 
with all the master's weaknessea-t 

The frescoes at PaniotJe, in the ohnrch of 8t BehastiaD, 
represent the martyrdom of that Saint. Theae are woika of 
symmetrical composition and delicate tones, hat are idiiai^ 
obaraotoristio as being apparently painted on the dry wall, 
in tlio inethud called '' hccc»." To about this time is attribatod 
the chpf-A'iEurre of t]io master, the Madonna of the Certooa 
at Piivio, now iu the National Gallery, a production the more 
worthy of note, if it be true as Vasari says, that this was the 
period when Michael Angela ridiculed the stylo of Pervgino 
as " absurd nnd atitiiiiiiktcd.*' In one scnso, however, this 
picture may be TJuiTt'd as one of the highest specimens of 
the reticence aud intensity of eiprossion proper to tha 
Quattruccntieti. 

It is supposed that Pcrugino removed from Floronoe to 
Perugia in IGOG, where ho produced a fine work, the Madonna 
and Chil'l between SS. Jerome and Francis, now in the 
Palazzo Penna. Hence he was summoned, about 1507, t^ 
Julius II. to Home, whore, after working on the walls of 
the Camera del' Iiiceudio, ho was supplanted by his yomg 
sohular Rapiiacl, who, however, from respoct, it is belierod, 
for his master, prcRerved four medallions on the oeiling 
with representatious of the First Person of tbe Trinity. 

in ■ geoenil workiug out iil' tlic whole picturt upon i'rnu/iao't outlino, 
than in the eiecntlon of bdv p;iTtteular fiKurr. 

t Sir C L Eiutlnke Km.irkt on thw fresco. "The picefnl ukd tn. 
timent*! old men are geaernily fiilurei in Pemgimi. la yonthi Ui 
■ttitudca nnrl Hin are more K|'pRtpriiit«, in won«n and cbtldren quit* to." 
UtU drill Pieve, 1801. 
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On Pervgino'e final retnm to Pemgia, he gave himself np, 
like many painters of the tiiuo, to a mere mechanical dexterity, 
and worked principally for gain. He erected a large studio, 
in which Beveral Bcholars were employed to execute com- 
missions from his designe. He thus amassed a considerable 
fortune, but at the expense of his art, becoming even weak in 
colouring, which constttntes so great a part of his merit. 
In his later works, therefore, of which there sre many in 
the churches of Perugia and in foreign galleries, the 
greatest uniformity and repetition of design prevail, with 
conaiderable inequality of execution, according as more or 
loss gifted scholars were employed. His last works are 
strikingly weak; the Martyrdom of S. Sebastian, of the 
year 1518, in S. Francesco do' Conventuali, Perugia, niay be 
mentioned as an example. Altogether, with the exception of 
the Gambia frescoes, this city possesses rather the inferior 
than the better spccirauus of the master. His later works 
are also scattered about the adjacent places. He executed 
frescoes at Frontigtiano as late as 152'2, whore he died 
of the plague. 

Peragino'e chief quality ia his fine luminous colour, witi) a 
certain sentimental grace which pervades his school. Bnt he 
is often tame and conventional, and his upturned heads, a' 
favourite feature in his pictures, are ill foreshortened and 
frequently out of drawing, 

Bernardo PintuTiccldo was the son of Benedetto Biagio — 
bnm at Perugia, 1454 — called after his father dt Betto or 
^efrt^from the lowness of his stature, Pinluricchio. or the 
little painter — and sometimcB, from his deafness, " U S(n^liehio." 
He was the assistant of Pcnii/ino, and probably educated in 
the school of Bonfigli. Properly speaking, he is the histo- 
rical painter of the Umbrian school, and in some respects, a 
more gifti:d artist than Perugino, whoso earlier an'l more 
realistic Florentine typo ho greatly resomhlcs. Accerdingto 
his conventional treatment of the department of expression, it 
would appear that ho only superficially adopted the feeling 
of his colleague, without being rejlly imbued with it. His 
chief peculiarity is seen in hie varied conception of character, 
in which he marks the transition from the Umbrian school 
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to tiM Bomn, M fbnnded bj B^liad, ahowing the iaeaj «f 
that ipititiuliim whioh MpemsUf diatiiigiiuhaa tho tanam. 
" A laiii brilliuit and nbtle etdoniiit ttun Perngimo — Ian 
tmder and leligiau in sentiment — h« diapUys flrnatw 
diamatio Tigonr and unity in bia worka,"* 

Of the earlier prodnotioiu of Pnitar*ceJUo little ia Ioidwl 
We find him fiiat, aa the aauatant or odlleagae of Pmyjw^ 
empltTod on th« worki of die Bistine Chap^. He waa knmi 
engaged on ind^tendant labonfi, and befbie he was thir^ b*, 
had ezeonted for Cardinal della Borore and other dignitaries 
in^Qitaiit freaooes in difforent ohapels is B. Haria del Popolck 
^o was also employed by Inaooeot VII t. and Alexander TL 
in deoorating with fteaooea vaiions walls in the Castle of B. 
Angelos and the new hall is the Tatioaa known aa th« 
"AppartamentoBo^ia." Hie former have perished, but of tha 
Vatioan suite five rO(»ns are still preserved. The date 1494 
appears oa a cartelUno on the coiling of the fourth room. 
The frescoes of the sixth room were deBtroycd bj Leo X, 
to make room fur Giovanni da Udiue, and Perino del Vaga. 
By order of Innocent VIII. ho also painted the walls in the 
Belvedere, now called the Mnsco Clementino, with views of 
Italian cities, in the Flemish manner, now very imperfootly 
traceable. Piatwiechio'a best works at Borne are the decorotioiw 
uf the Cappolla Bofalini in S. Maria Aiaoeli — the first chapel 
on therigbt : theyrepreaest various scenes from Hie life of St. 
Bernard of Siena, and are slight and hard in execution, bat 
fall of expression and individual life. The four Evangeliata 
are paintod in this stylo on the vaulted roof, each with thooe 
oouventional allusions (for example, St. John looking at hia 
pen to see whether it be sharp onongh) which recur ao 
frequently in Pittturicehio. Other frescoes of uncertain date 
and much injured are added to the master's works in Bome 
— those on the ceiling of the Sacristy of St. Cecilia in 
Tmstovcre, and others in 8. Croce in Gerusalemmo— the 
latter dunbtluss by his school. Frescoes in S. Onofrio, 
a Coronation of the Virgin, and scones from the Legend of 
t^e Cross tire now given to Peruzzi. On the other hand 

* 'TbcI'mcocs br Bfrnxrdo Pintunrrhio ii (he Collegintr Chairh of 
S. Maria MuKJiorc mt'Sp<Uo,' b^ Right Hou. A. U. Lnrarl. PubluhB) bT 
th< Arnndtl Sucktf, 1058. 
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we may meatioD a Madonna and Child in a chapel of the 
Palazzo de' Conservatori in the Capitol : * she is oefttud 
enthroned, fronting the spectator ; her large mantle forms 
a grand cast of drapery ; the Child, on hor lap, sleepe in 
the loveliest attitude ; she folds her hands and looks down, 
qniet. serions, and beautiful : in the clouds are two adoring 
angels. 

During his labours in Rome, 1491-2, Pinturicehio was 
called to Orrieto to contribute to the decorations of the 
Cathedral, but whatever he executed there has been so neg- 
lected or injured, that, were it not for documentitry evidence, it 
might be doubted whether be had painted there at all. PtnAi- 
riechio left Kome for Perugia in 1496, where his first and one 
of his fint'st works is an altar-piece in several compartments, 
executed for S. Anna, and now in the Acadeni j. This picture 
displays, perhaps, more than aoj other of the Umbrian 
school, the peculiarly deep and pure feeling of Niceold 
^unno, united with a better knowledge of form and a more 
beautiful manner; in the heads especially the character and 
expression are conceived and rendered with the deepest 
feeling. Another fine specimen, now protected by a glass, 
is the Madonna and Child, with angels and donor (see 
woodcut), in the private chapel of the Sacristy in the 
Dnomo Nuovo at S. Soverinn. 

In 1500, then in bis forty-sixth year, PitUurieehio com- 
menced a series of frescoes in the collegiate church at Spello. 
These important works, thongh long forgotten and in no way 
exempted from the general maltreatment common to all art 
in Italy, have at all events not suffered the tender mercies of 
restoration, and are now rescued from oblivion by the labours 
of the Arundel Society. They consist of three subjects — 
the Annunciation above, with the Nativity and Dispute with 
the Doctors on each side below. In the Annunciation— a 
composition with rich arcbitectnre — is seen, as if suspended 
from the wall, and beneath a shelf on which volumes are 
lying, the portrait of the painter with his signature, and 
between a string of beads which hang from the frame are a 
palette and brush. On a pilaster in the some fresco is the 

■ Recentlf ucrib«l to Ingtgtio. Set Puunnt'a ' Raful,' vol. I. p. 501. 
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date 1501. Tiie hmda hare am at t, rety diScrant type to 
Panffino'a — ttaao of tbem vei; beaotifal, uid of k mora 
delicate oroL The Nativity is tfae Uut moeeaafal, bei^ 
natteied in GompoaitJan. The aogela ""g^g >bOT* ham 
kll Pervffitto's grace. Tlie ChriBt Diapntilig wift &b Dootaa 
bw mnoh djgiuty and indiTidnality, and la diuaoteriitia tt 
the place hold b; the paintor between Ptrugino ajid RapJui«L 
On the left, in a group of fignrea, ia the portrait of th« Prior 
Trojolo BagUoni, tb« donor. He is in a long block robe, and 
attended by a priest with a pnise in bis hand. In the hiuyk- 
ground is one of thoan polygonal domed buildings intended 
to typify the Temple of Jerusalem, which is introduoed by 
Pemgino in Christ's Charge to Peter in the Sistino Chsp^ 
again in his Sposalizio at Caen, and by Baphatil is hie 
Spaaalizio in the Brura. 

The master was next engaged on what i«ntikiiiB his most 
impertaiit innDUiiii'iit, tliti tlfc.n nit ions of Ihii ct-k-brated 
Librerin attached to the cathedral at Siena. These consiBt 
of a series of ten historical subjects 6om the life of Enea 
Bilrio Piccolomini — Pope Pius II.* In some of them J^ihIh- 
riechio was assisted, at all events in design, by the youthfol 
Bty>hael, aa proved by still existing drawings, one of which, 
representing the departure of Enea Silvio with Cardinal 
Capraoico (see woodcut), is in the Cffizi. These drawings 
show a higher feeling than the pictures themselves. Nerer. 
tbelees, there is much grace in single figures and in the general 
effect, set off as it is by a profusion of arabesques aud ardii- 
tectural omameuts which render the Libreria the most perfect 
example existing of this class of Umbrian art. Some of 
the heads, and even whole figures, show the influenoe t^ 
Pemgino'e &eeooes in the Cambio at Pemgia. This great 
work, intempted by many minor undertokingB, was com- 
pleted in 1507. 

Later works in fresco wero executed by Pitattrieekio fi»r 
Pondolfo Petrucci at Siena, the remnants of which — the 
History of Penelope and two otherH, bbwq from the wall — are 
in tfae poBBession of Mr. Barker. The masters lost authentio 

' Engraved in tho ' Raccolti dcllc pid ctlabri pittorc «in«iiti odla dtU 
di SicEui, FirtDie, 1825.' 
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work is a beautifal cabinet picture, the Procession to 
Calvary, now in the Casa Borromeo, at Milan, painted in 
1513 ; in which year his life came to a tragic conclusion. 
For it is reported that, being ill, his wife ran away with 
a lover and left him to die of neglect and starvation. Pin- 
turicchio never mastered the use of oil, but remained true 
to the system of tempera. Amongst his pictures on panel 
are the Assumption of the Virgin, in the gallery of the 
Studj at Naples: and the Madonna and Child, and the 
donor — ^half-length figures in a rich landscape — in the 
Sacristy of S. Agostino at S. Scverino ; also a large Adora- 
tion of the Kings, and a graceful Madonna and Child, in the 
Berlin Museum. 

Another name which has been included among the as- 
sistants of Perugino and the companions of Raphael is that 
of Andrea Allovisi, caUed Ulngegno, Vasari's account of him 
teems with chronological errors, and modern research has 
elicited no proof of his existence as a painter. In the words 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, '* Ingegno remains a mystery. The 
Sybils in the lower church of Assisi, usually quoted as 
his work, are much later in date, and are possibly, like 
the rest of the frescoes, by Adone Doni" Various pictures, 
more or less weak, of a Peruginesque class, bear his name, 
though in no instance founded on signature or other certain 
data. 

Next to Raphael, the most distinguished of Perugino* b un- 
doubted scholars is the Spaniard, Giovanni di Pietro, called 
Lo Spagna. There is no record of his birth, or of the period 
when he joined Perugino, His style is a mixture of the 
Peruginesque and Raphaelesque, which alternately pre- 
dominate, and are always carried out with conscientious 
finish and delicacy. There is also evidence of his power of 
imitation, in his adoption, as certain localities gave him 
opportunity, of the manner of Ghirlandajo's school, and of 
Fra Filippo Lippi, Upon the whole, he shows the greatest 
affinity to Perugino^ whose influence is seen strongly im- 
pressed on frescoes painted as late as 1526-27. One of Lo 
Spagna^B earliest pieces, though undated, is a Nativity 
executed for the Convent at Todi and now in the Vatican. 
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A dunning early Bpechneoi of bis huid in tbo gnller; at 
BorigD IB called k PeragijM. In 1507 he ia prtrvad to have 
nndert&ken a Coronatioa of the Tirgin for Uie oharcb of 11m 
Rifomiati ut TodL He repeated the same imbject, and in 
most rcapects the aune composition, for the Fnodecons cf 
B.Hutino tt Tnvi,iiil511. An Aasamption in the mortoary 
chapel of the BsmeoonTont is one of his finoat works. Of great 
excellence aim) is an Entombment in the church of tha 
Mactonna drile I^sgriaw a— Trow. Two oamaasa in aka- 
T"*~ elmnh, eootainiiu tha nngle figsfsa ct St. CtaAMiiA'vf 
AlaBDdria, and of 8t Ceoilia, an fiaaly drawn, ii^iiliiM|| 
the head and haada of 8t Oatherino, and am ndcOcBk mt 
SofkaeL Lo Spagna't beat ptetan^ painted 1S16, ia ia 1k> 
dapel of 8. Ste&no, in B. IWtowoo at Aaatn, iinaiaiiMlinn 
the llmAnnj,m. sothjoned, with throe Sainia on aaoh rid* 
Tbeae an grand and aerere figuea, hot fUl of gattda^ 
fteling and pority, and remarkable for giaae utd Doblaao^ 
That which b bo attractive in the early pictoree of fiopAoel 
ia here followed oat in the happiest manner. In the Staaxa 
di S. Francesco, in the choir of the churoh Degli Angeli at 
AaaiBi, he painted a number of portraits of Saints, chiefly 
of die Franciscan Order, in varied action, and in fine drawing 
and colonr. ^agita'a chief residenoe was at 8p«deto, iHiera 
he baa left aamerona frescoes, soenee from the life of 8, 
Jaoopo, in the church of that name between Spoleto and 
Fnligno. Some of the latest of tbeae show great feeUenna, 
Evidencee of hie ludostiy appear in fresooed chnrchee at 
Eggi and at Gavelli, near Spoleto ; the Coronation of the 
Virgin being the subject most in demand from bis band. His 
dwUi occurred in 1583.* 

The name of Jaeopo Simla appears *a a follower of Lo 
Spagrta ; he was also his son-in-law. A signed picture^ of 
a Baphaeleeqne chanwter, dated 1538, is in the chnieh ot 
S. Uunigliono at Spoleto. 

DOW Mcribfil to Lo Spagna, Amonf th?Be M«Bn. Cnnra b CaTaluMll* 
indudc the teni|>«rm and nmdi injured nltir-piea called the Ancajani 
Raphael (tee woodcut) in Ibe Berlin Mnwnni. The HMalled Raphati la 
Hr. ThoDiu Barlng'i fine gallerf i( attribotail iltenut<ly to LoSpagmaiA 
in Bwttbio di S. Giorgio. 
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Another scholar of Perugino, Eusebio di S, Oiorgioj shows 
the influence of Pinturicchio, and also sometimes emulates 
Lo Spagna in the imitation of BaphdeVs early works. The 
Adoration of the Kings in the Chapel of the Epiphany in 
S. Agostino, Perugia, dated 1505 or 1506, is powerfully and 
liyelily conceiyed. Two frescoes in the cloisters of S. 
Damiano at Assisi, an Annunciation, and St. Francis re- 
ceiving the Stigmata (1507), are finely understood, and full 
of life and grand effect. His hest work is the altar-piece in 
the Franciscan church at Matellica, signed, and dated 1512. 
This is imhued with the study of Raphael, for instance, in 
the little Baptist seated in the centre helow. The heads 
and extremities of all the figures are admirable in drawing, 
modelling and colour. The predella picture shows a com- 
bination of Baphaelj PeruginOy and Pinturicchio, No later 
works by Eusebio are known, though he lived considerably 
beyond that time. 

The other scholars of PeruginOy with whose works the 
churches of Perugia and the neighbouring country overflow, 
imitated his manner, without, however, rivalling him in feeling, 
or power of colouring. Among these may be mentioned 
Oiannicola (Manni) : an altar-piece by him, consisting of a 
clever series of figures, is in the Academy at Perugia ; another 
is over the high altar of S. Tommaso, in the same town. 
The names of Berto di Giovanni^ Ttberio <f Assisi, Francesco 
Melanzia, Sintbaldo Ihi^ Giovanni Baitani Caporali, and 
Girolamo Genga may be added to the last. Here may be 
also mentioned Gerino da Pistoia^ a follower of Perugino 
and friend of Pinturicchio, His name and the date 1502 
are on a Madonna del Soccorso — the Virgin saving a Child 
from the Evil Spirit, while the mother kneels in prayer — in 
S. Agostino in Borgo S. Sepolcro ; but the picture is too poor 
to serve as an example. Fragments of fresco in and about 
Borgo S. Sepolcro, show a warm colourist. This quality is 
also seen in an altar-piece in S. Pietro Maggiore at Pistoia, 
dated 1509. 

Giovanni Baitista da Faenza^ called Bertucciy was another 
painter influenced by Perugino and Pinturicchio, and who 
has also an affinity in his gilt architecture and oolossal 
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^ifeMqaa* ta JKn* POmmmm. A nSBad iliM pii 
^idad U06, IB Hour pisaai^ is in tlw IWn* GmIIst. Bl 
■Mk iHd4 cupaeMllr Uta pctdla €f tite Ittte 8L JefaB fccA 
^riA adoniv bands. A Ttaxuiao chanetar m bIbo 4 
ffMBJMa.fn JBorfBea' **«nd the mankoT' ((<*<■«••} infagte 



I by Aeofi OnMd^ th« FemnM i 
geatai tbs pcwiUli^ of ArtMoio luTing stDdied with hin."* 
.a^oM Dow at flnt fbUoirad tha auM geaeaal i^d^ ba« 
afttrwarda adopted Oat at tha Bamait adiool foiBMi faj 
-Baylaal. A gtaeefbl Adonliion a{ tha Kingi is hia Aral 
■ai>iierisii>B.Pi0traatPanigia.t Damtmat H jiarw Ajjhis 
and hia aim Oraw^ an of the aaiae daaa. jDoMtaMo'a saH* 
ina aaaoeiatci in fricndahip with the Tonthfiil itapkaalal 
. Fengia, and fiia lattw to him fton the gnat maater, «i& • 
■hatehof thflB<a;^>ea»ftitoml)menta*tbebaok,i»pna8gPBd 
in the ^noat Oollaetion at Lillflb He and hia bob Ormim 
hoth equally oo[ned the deragna of SajAaeL In thia napeot 
the Madonna and Child, in onr voodcnt, stronglf recal the 
Orleans Sayhad in the late Mr. Sogers' collection. In their 
later works, in which it is difficult to dietiugniBh &ther bvaa 
aon, the influence of It Bosso FtoretUino, who fled to Femgia 
at the sack of Rome, is diBcemible, They are foond worldag 
together on a Cracifixion, with SS. Jerome and Apolltmia, as 
late as 1533, in which year Domettieo is believed to haTo 
died. A gracefnl and highly finished Holy Family either 
by Domeaico or Onuio is in the tribune of the Uffiai, 

Lastly, wo find among Pem^ino'e scholars the Florentines 
Franeetco Ubertini, sumamed II Bacehiaeca, who nanally 
painted small pictures with nnmerons figures, and fioMo Zoppo, 
whose peculiar hardness reminds ns of his relation Xarta 
Zoppo, with whom be was perhaps professiooally asaooiatod. 
An Adoration of the Shepherds, inscribed with Boeeo% name, 
is in the Berlin Mnsemn. 

Long after the death of Perugino, until the latter half of 
the siiteenth century, the painters of Perugia imitated his 

• MemoniDJuni bj Sir C. L, t^utUkf, Faeam. 1858. 

t Adone Dam painted •omt Sibjii in S, Fninc«B«i, it Anisi, Ut« ia thr 
tiitcanth ceotarir. 11 hu been lonuliniea trroncoiuly uurMd that 
Ka/iAael imitiled th«m, bot thej wer» eiecnWd long ttitr the gnat artbt'* 

d«ith.-<;. L E. 
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manner and clang to his modes of conception, when the 
intrusion of a few artists of a naturalistic tendency at 
once put an end to these feeble remains of a once great and 
admirable aim. 

We must here introduce a painter equal in rank to 
Perugino; namely, Francesco di Marco Baibolini, commonly 
called H Francia — born at Bologna about 1450, died 1517. 
So strong an afiinity exists between him and Perugino in 
period, in treatment both of tempera and oil, in tenderness of 
feeling, and in class of subject, that he is justly included 
among the Umbrians. Of FranMs education in art, little 
is known. Ho was apprenticed to a goldsmith in Bologna, 
and became steward to the Goldsmith's Guild there in 1483. 
It has been asserted that he turned his attention to painting 
at an advanced ago ; at all events, he was master of his 
art by the time he was forty years old. It is believed that 
Lorenzo Costa, a Ferrarese painter who frequented Bologna, 
though younger than Francia, aud surmised to have been 
his pupil, gave him instruction in the secrets of colour. 
Maniegna also visited Bologna in 1472, but the fact that 
pictures by Perugino wore soon in Bologua towards the close 
of the fifteenth century accounts probably for the Umbrian 
tendency of Francia'B works. His early pictures, one of 
which — the Madonna, Child, and St. Joseph, painted for 
Bartulommeo Bianchini — is in the Berlin Museum, show 
the hand of a goldsmith in the clear outline, the metallic 
and polished surface, and miiiutia of detail. These charac- 
teristics were afterwards modified, though never entirely 
lost, in a higher development of pictorial feeling, while his 
signature "Aurifex," is to the latest date seldom absent 
fix)m any of his more important productions. To the period 
between 1490 and 1500 belong the Madonna with six 
Saints, and the portrait of the donor, Bartolommeo Felicini, 
now in the Grallery of Bologna — the beautiful Madonna and 
Child with Angels, formerly in the Zambeccari Collection, 
now at Munich — and the Annunciation at the Brera. Francia 
was patrouised by Giovanni Bcntivoglio, then paramount 
in Bologna, and for him he executed, in 1499, the large 
altar-piece in the Bentivoglio Chapel in S. Jacopo Maggiore, 
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Bologna, rapresentisg the Vii^ and Child (nth 6S. Flonsa 
AaguBtiii, John Erangulist, and Sebastian, Hid Angels 
plftjrmg on musical instnunrats below, and in adoratioa 
cm each aido. This ia one of his cie/t^oeuvre for hennooy 
and depth of colour, and fnlnesa of exprenBion. The grottp 
of the Virgin and Child here forms one of his most beautifnl 
oieatioDs, sod the figure of St. Sebutian one of his f^mndeet. 
Another masterpiece in the Bologna Gallery— Virgin and 
Child, Angels snd Saints — was also eiecnted for a Ben- 
tiTOgUo. whose portrait, like that of Bartolonuneo Felicini, 
shows bis master; in this walk of art. The predelbi to 
this work by Lotooo Ootta, proves the friendship between 
the two painters. Franfia's prodnctiona are too nmneroiu to 
Bpeoifj. The gallerj of Bologna contains a rich series of 
them. As his art matured, tbe grace both of expression and 
composition increased. The Coronatiou of the Virgin in 
the Dnomo at Fenara, the AMiimpti<n at S. Frediaao, 
Lneca, a Natinty in the Unseam at Forli, howerer nn- 
eqnal in parts, are all examples of bis power of spiritual 
expressiou oombined with gem-like oolonr. These qualities 
attain their utmost perfection in the picture with lunette in 
the National Gallery, fonnerly in the Baonvisi Chapel in 
S. Frediano, Lncca. The litUe Baptist, at the foot of the 
throne on which are seated the Madonna and St. Annk, 
pointing upwards, is one of the purest creations of art ; while 
the Madonna in the Innette Pieti is a pathetic reaUty both 
iu age and expression such as no other painter has brought 
fiwth. The period of this refined maturity of grace ia 
Franeia corresponds with that of tbe friendship between 
himself and the youthful iiapAuel, suggested to have 
oommenoed in 1S05-6, when Bt^had proceeded fr<c«a 
Florence to Urbino, probably taking Bologna on bis my, 
asd farther teati£ed by letters which passed between them 
in 160S. 

Franeia also transferred all his grace and sweetness into 
the art of fresco, the only sorriving specimens of which are 
in the oratory of S, Cecilia at Bologna, a series illustrating 
the life of that Saint, and eiecnted in conjunction with 
Lormuo Gotta in 1509. Two of these are by ~ 
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St. Cecilia's marriage with St. Valerian, and her entomb* 
ment.' These are readily dietiugtuBhable from the leat by 
their exquisite purity and nobili^ of feeling, and I^ tlie 
harmony of lines and ooloor. The whole series have been 
subjected to n^lect and injury of the moat sordid de- 
scription. 

We have alluded to Francia'i power over portraiture. 
The fiue portrait of Vangelista Scappi in the Uffizi, is 
highly Fomginraque. Another, in the Lonvre, long called 
a Baphael, and supposed to represent Timoteo delia Tife — 
BchoUr of Franeia in 1491 — is now adjudged to the master. 
To Franeia also Messrs. Crowe and CaTalcaselle assigu the 
fine portrait of a man of about forty years of age in the 
Lichtenstein Gallery, Vieana, long admired as a BaphaeL 
Franeia is also recorded to hare excelled is female portraits.! 
So painter certainly has given greater sneetoees and 
beauty to his Madonna heads. His powor of rendering the 
teuderest and pearliest female complexion is unsurpassed, 
and a delicate carnation given to the eyelids, even in his 
heads of youths, which is one of the characteristics of the 
hand, in no way impairs the beauty of his type. The much 
injured Piet^ in the Turin Gallery bears date 1616. A 
signed small Madonna and Child in the collection of Baron 
Speck, Lutschena, near Lcipeic, bears his latest date, 1517. 
Much of FToaeia'a charm is still seen hero. He died in the 
first days of 1518. The story given by Vasari that hii 
death was caused by envy and mortification at the sight of 
Bajiliad'a St. Cecilia, on the arrival of that picture in 
Bologna — 1614-16 — is, like too many by the inaccurate 
historian, proved to bo devoid of truth.f A sonnet addressed 
by Frimcia to Baphaei, shows feelings of an opposite kind.J 

* EoKraved for the Arundel Snciety. 

t Calvi, toDDCt liy Gki. CuiD, p. 54. 

j K«pectiDg thii mach-diapuled qu«itioii, we the Germin tmulitiOD 
of VoMiri, vol ii. p. 353. That Fraaaa did not die of eii>; is lumcieDllr 
proved bj his uniarving frieodlT intercourse with Raphael, as veil u 
I'rom the eothusiaitii: lonDet he addrcHed to him. See ume Tolnme. 
p. 350. A b«ADtiful ipecimeD of Francia't, twtetest compoaitian aod 
colour — Saints adoring the Trinity — ia preserved, or nther a decaying, 
KithiD the Baptiilery of S. Gioranni Evannliata in finsda. 

S Sn Ualrasla ' Fdiina PIttrice,' vol. 1, p. 48. 
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beantifal ht lai6w« Tlie wtiifrnr's ^fpe of tibt IMonnfc lndl 

iroilDi Moribed to Mm ia ooHeoftioiui were leelly bj Ui oiHi 
liand. Among bis best ■ehoklns bis oooein end aoo, flidft 
iad 010001110 l^V«Meia» mej be nentioiied ; tbey ooiiti&iiejl te 
IMMtf ae ibe maimer of llie ttaelor, but never eqttUed him it 
hmoAj end dignity, nor in depth of ei^pienion. Nn aeww 
piolnree by thmn axe in tiie Berlin Mnaeimi, flbe GUlevy wi 
Bolognii end other pkeee. Amico AapmtUm^ eaothar mCiil 
from the aehool of FramaOf wee n ei^prioioae end fiu^Mtieil 
peinler ; be nnited ibe numner of bis master with that of liie 
adifxil of Fenara. A pleasing fkesoo by bim, Diaai «nd 
Endymion, with abepberds oonTersing in front, is in As 
Palasio deOa Viol* at Bologna. Two of bis ^otmes ave 
also in the Berlin Museum. His brother Outdo Aspertim 
resembles him, but is less wild. An Adoration of the Kings 
by him, in the Grallery at Bologna, is an agreeable picture, 
though somewhat fantastical. He also contributed the 
subject of the decapitation of SS. Valerian and Tiburtins 
in the series of frescoes in S. Cecilia, Bologna, which aie 
almost obliterated. He also painted frescoes in S. Frediano, 
Lucca. 

An account of Lorema Cosia, believed to have been 
Francid'B pupil, will be given under the Ferrarese masters 
influenced by Mantegna. Of Timoteo deUa Vite, undoubtedly 
a scholar of Francia, but later an assistant of Baphael, more 
will be said under the school of tbe great master. 

The school of Siena, aLso, which, before its total decline 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, had acted upon the 
Umbrian, now received an impulse back again from that 
school, which, with other influences, led to its partial revival 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century.* Its sweet- 
ness, insipidity, and mechanical tendency have been set forth 
in these pages. In its later phase it remained true to 
itself, never throwing off" the trammels of its local character, 

* See * Raccolta delle pib celebri pitture esisteDti nella citti di Siena : 
Firenie, 1825.' 
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though showiag the ioflaence of the gcnertd duTelopment of 
art in the great centres of Ital}', and the impreM of 
indiTidnol painterB. Sieneee artists also travolled to foreign 
parts, yet no infusion of foreign elements ever eotirelj 
sufficed to wear out the Sieneso type. 

Bernardino Fungai is a Sicncse painter who, in flatnees, 
absence of chiaroscnro, and use of gilding, partakes of the 
Bchuol. But he is rather pleasing in hia children and 
angels, where ho is influenced by Pertu/tno; also in liis 
landscapes, which, though peculiar in tlieir faint bine 
distance, recal Pinluricchio. His type of Madonna head is 
insipid, and his male heads dry and poor. A characteristic 
of the master is the heaviness of his hands at the fingers' 
ends. The Coronation of the Virgin in the church of the 
Ikladonna di Fonte Giusta, Siena, is an average example c^ 
the painter. He is also numerously represented in the 
Sieneso Academy. Fangai sometimes slightly resembles th« 
Vitarini. He died in 1516. 

Giacomo di Bart-lonime'i Paa-Jtiarotto, bom 1474, died 
1540, is another painter of mixed character, more or less 
grafted on the Sieneso stock. More is known of his life, 
whicli was a troubled one, than of his works. An Ascension 
in the Carmine, Siena, as well as several pictures in the 
Academy, arc attributed to him. Ho is not only confounded 
by historians with GiTolanto del Pacckta, but the similarity ' 
of their art has assisted to keep up the mistake. 

Del Pacckia, born 14T7, is known to hare been early in 
Rome, and the works believed to bo his bear a strong 
Rafseleeqne, itnd even Florentine impress. They are chiefly 
found in and near Siena. Tho Coronation ijf tlie Virgin in 
S. Spirito, is an example of . his tendency towards the 
Hafaeloaque school, Tho Madonna and Child between 
SS. Paul and Bernard, in the Siencse Academy, partakes of 
the character of Mariotlo Alhertinelli, and even of that of 
Fra Bartoit/mmeo. which effectually conceals the Sienese 
type. In 1518, Dei P.icc/ii'a took part with Beecafitmi and 
Bazzi in the frescoes in S. Bernardino, Siena. Wo give a 
specimen in our woodcut, showing that mixed cliararter which 
precluded the formation of a consistent stylo. He also 
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oontribated three freaooee to the ohnzbh of 8. C!ateriiift» 
iUvtntiiig the story of St. Catherine of Siena, who is repre- 
■ented journeying to Monte Pulciano to Tisit S. Agneae. 
The third of the Beries, with the dead hody of 8. Agneae, 
ia the moat remarkable. The Virgin and Child in the 
National Gallery, an agreeable picture with Sicneae cha- 
racteriatica, hitherto given to PaedMuroUo^ ia now aaaigned 
to Dd Paeekia. 

Andrea PuedmeUi dd Breaekmo^ ia another name of thia 
Sidneae period — about 1620 — to whom an altar-piece In the 
Academy ia aaaigned. 

After thia time a new tendency enaned in Sieneae art in 
the peraon of Oiammionio Baadf commonly called II Sodoma^ 
who atands on a fiir higher lerel, and will be deecribed 
ftirther on. 
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